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THE  great  Mr.  Locke  was  of  opi- 
nion, that  it  is  poffible  to  place 
Morality  among  the  Sciences  capable  of 
demonftration.  This,  indeed,  mig^  4be, 
efFeded  by  the  idea  af  a  Supreme  Bwng»' 
infinite  in  power,  goodnefs,  and.  wifdbm, 
whofe  workmanlhip  we  are;*  ^nd  oti^ 
whom  we  depend ;  and  by  th^  Ji^itSfbf 
Ourfelves;  as  intelligent,  rational  Crea- 
tures. On  both,  duly  confidered  and  efta- 
bliflied  as  the  foundation  of  the  Work,  we 
ftiould  be  able  to  raife  fuch  a  Superftruc- 
ture  of  our  duty  and  rules  of  aftion,  as 
muft  make  the  do£trine  of  Manners  equally 
demonftrable  with  the  dodlrine  of  quantity 
and  number.  A  difference,  however,  muft 
herein  be  admitted :  The  ideas  of  quan- 
tity can  be  reprefented  by  fenfible  marks, 
"which  make  them  more  capable  of  cer- 
tainty than  my  words;  but  moral  ideas, 
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as  of  good  and  evil,  right  and. wrong, 
being  more  complex,  their  names  muft 
therefore  be  of  more  uncertain  iignihcar, 
tion.  Theire  is  no  other  way  of  remedy^ 
ing  the  difadvantage  but  by  the  precilion 
and  clearnefs  of  Definition,  and  this  may 
be  done  in  fo  fatisfaftory  a  manner,  that 
the  reflilt  of  the  feveral  Combinations 
muft  at  length  evince  the  truth  of  De- 
mon ft  ration. 

How  far  Mr.  Locke's  views  are  anflver- 
ed  in  this  Treatife,  muft  be  left  to  the  de- 
,  cifion  of  the  Public ;  at  leaft,  it  may  be 
confidered  a?  an  attempt  for  pointing  out  a 
true  Syftem  of  Ethics,  or  a  laudable  eur 
deavour  to  promote  the  caule  of  true  mo-, 
tality,  than  wiiich  there  cannot  be  a  more 
inl^rtant  concern  of  our  lives.  But  tho' 
Philofopliy  in  general,  muft  ftand  high 
in  our  eftimation,  and  fo  much  the  more^ 
as  all  its  parts  are  truly  noble,  yet  it  muft 
be  confefl'ed  that  Morality  is  of  thefe  the 
ieaft  illuftrious,  and  that  if  its  utility  did 
not  inhance  its  merit,  it  v/ould  find  none 
willing  to  receive  its  inftru6lions.  In  fa6t, 
there  is  no  great  glory  in  refifting  and 
fubduing  our  Faffions,  being  in  the  main 
nothing  better  than  Monfters  :  There  is 
no  juft  reafon  to  pride  ourfelves  for  ac- 
quiring fome  virtues,  and  for  being  more 

in- 


innocent  thai!  thofe  who  iare  criminal, 
becaufe  indeed,  none  will  value  them- 
felves  on  their  ftrength,  for  being  more 
healthy  than  a  fick  peffbn :  There  is  no 
great  advantage  annexed  to  the  conqueruig 
of  Avarice,  becaufe  it  exercifes  its  rage 
againft  itfelf,  and  deprives  itfelf  of* the 
good  things  it  has  deprived  others  t  It  is 
not  a  veiy  glorious  aftion  to  have  tri^ 
umphed  over  Luxury,  which  makes  itfelf 
iamends  for  profufions  by  engaging  farther 
in  the  ways  of  injuftice^  and  amafles  riches 
by  moi'e  illicit  means  than  it  diflipates 
them  :  It  is  not,  in  fine,  a  rare  wonder  to 
defpife  Ambition,  which  does  not  raife  us 
to  honours  but  by  affronts,  nor  make  us 
afcend  to  grandeur  but  by  fervility  :  This 
part  of  Philofophy,  however,  has  its  ad- 
vantagies,  and  if  it  fhines  with  lefs  fplcn- 
dour,  it  is  attended  with  more  profit  than 
the  other  parts :  By  it  Philofophers  are 
formed,  as  by  depurating  their  minds,  if  **' 
makes  them  more  capable  of  confidering 
the  wonders  o£ Nature:  Politicians  receive 
their  inflru<Slions  from  it,  for  by  teaching 
them  to  govern  their  Paflions,  it  points 
out  the  proper  methods  to  them  for  go- 
verning flates ;  Heads  of  Families  are 
trained  up  undef  its  tuition,  for  having 
a  3  firft 
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firft  learned  the  regular  order  of  managing^ 
their  own  inclinations,  they  will  obferve^ 
the  fame  in  regard  to  the  conduft  required 
from  Children  and  t)omeftics;  fb  that  if 
is  to  Philofbphy,  what  foundations  are  to 
i^ifices,  and  it  may  boaft  that  by  exerting 
itsiJJeft  endeavours  for  forming  the  virtu- 
pus  man,  it  forms  all  together,  the  good 
Father  of  the  family,  the  wife  Politician, 
and  the  learned  Philofbpher. 

But  as  Morality  has^  different  routes  for 
arriving  at  the  fame  end,  I  believed  that 
the  moft  humble  would  be  the  fureft,  and 
that  by  following  that  which  teaches  us  ta 
regulate  the  motions  of  our  Soul,  I  fhould 
efFedlually  oppofe  all  vices,  and  ftand  up 
in  the  defence  of  every  virtue.  Revela- 
tion teaches  us,  and  we  experience  the  rea- 
lity in  ourfelves,  that  the  Paffions  are  dif- 
orderly,  and  that  fin  has  reduced  them  to  a 
ftate,  more  diftingTiifhed  for  criminality 
than  commei^dable  for  innocence ;  Reafbn^ 
notwithftanding,  with  the  aid  of  Grace,. 
may  ufefully  employ  them,  and  without 
flattering  them,  I  dare  fay  to  their  advan- 
tage, that  there  is  not  one  of  them  lb -con- 
temptible, but  may  be  changed  into  a  glo- 
rious virtue.  We  may  take  from  thei» 
what  they  have  borrowed  from  corrupt 
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hatufe,  ind  reftore  to  them  the  purity 
they  had  in  the  ftate  of  innocence.  On 
all  occafions  they  may  engage  in  cpntefts, 
End  gain  viftories  in  favour  of  virtues; 
and  provided  we  know  how  to  keepihem- 
under  a  due  regulation,  it  will  be  ejly  f^y 
us  with  their  afliftance  to  conquA  ,^j^ 
vices ;  For  indeed,  vices  proceed  from 
their  difordpr,  and  we  commit  no  fin  that 
does  not  originate  from  their  revolt :  I  ^ 
may  therefore  confidently  fay  that  all  mo- 
rality is  comprized  in  this  part,  ind  that 
by  teaching  the  ufe  of  the  Paffions,  I  teach 
all  the  means  for  making  man  virtuous. 

But  to  conduct  happily  fb  glorious  aa 
enterprize,  I  find  it  neceflary  to  proceed 
in  a  very  different  route  ftom  that  of  Phi- 
lofbphers,  and  to  follow  maxims  of  a  far 
different  ^tendency  from  jhole  they  have 
left  us   in  their  writings.     Thefe  blind 
guides  would  have  no  other  rule  than  Na-  ^^ 
ture,  nor  other  help  than  Reafon.     They^^^ 
believed  that  with  thefe  two,,  there  were^^ 
novices  but  they  fhould  expel;  no  vir-     . 
tues,  but  they  fhould  acquire.     Their  va- 
nity infpired  them  with  courage;   they 
made  efibrts  furpaffing  their  power ;  and 
by  a  vain  confidence  imagined  they  coyld 
liibjefit  the  body  to  tlie  mind,  and  re-in^ 
a  4  ;ftate 
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f!atc  that  Sovereign  in  its  former  autho-- 
rity.  It  being  much  eafier  to  know  what 
is  good  than  to  copy  and  follow  it,  they 
wrote  with  dignity  on  virtue,  they  fillecf 
all  their  diflertations  with  her  praifes,  and 
ILnothing  more  was  wanting  than  feafbns 
and  words  to  perfuadeus,  they  might,  havef 
made  us  virtuous  by  their  writings :  But 

•  cur  diforder  was  too  great  to  fuffer  itfelf  to* 
be  conquered  by  fuch  weak  remedies,  and 
there  was  a  neceffity  for  the  mingling  of 
Grace  with  Nature,  to  reduce  virtue  to  her 
true  ftandard,  and  make  her  amiable  and 
acceptable.     Man  had  liberty  enough  to 

;^is  deflrudion  from  his  ov/n  motion,  but 
liad  not  enough  to  fave  himfclf  by  his  own 
fh-ength :  His  Deftrudion  arofe  from  hls^ 
will ;  his  Salvation  could  not  come  but 
frond'-Grace.  All  his  adtions  without  that 
affiftance  were  criminal,  and  if  we  believe 
St.  Auguftine,  all  his  good  works  were* 
ins  :  For  he  was  defedive  both  in  Princi- 
ple and  End ;  not  afting  by  Grace,  he 
muft  have  afted  by  concupifcence,  and 
being  poflcfled  by  felf-love,  could  propofe 
to  himfelf  no  other  end  than  himfelf ;  hi^ 
refearchea  were  after  glory  or  pleafure,  and 
in  all  his  actions  he  did  not  rife  higher 
than  his  interefts.    The  Philofophers,  tho' 
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they  could  boaft  of  more  Iighfs  thai! 
others,  were  not,  in  the  main,  remarkable 
for  more  juftice;  and  whatever  fpecious  ap- 
pellations they  might  give  their  virtues, 
it  was  eafy  to  judge  that  they  were  merely 
animated  with  the  defire  of  hoiiour  or  vo- 
luptuoufnefs :  Wherefore  all  their  opi- 
nions afe  reducible  to^hofe  of  the  Epicu- 
reans and  Stoics ;  yet  both  infinitely  fall 
fliort  of  the  Credenda  of  Chriftians  :  For 
as  St.  Auguftine  fays,-  the  Epicureans  were 
acquainted  with  no  other  pleafure,  than 
voluptuoufnefs ;  the  Stoics  formed  an  efti- 
mate  of  no  other  happinefs  than  virtue, 
and  the  Chriftians  find  no  "other  felicity 
than  Grace.  The  firft,  fubjedt  the  mind 
to  the  body,  and  reduce  men  to  the  life 
and  condition  of  Beafts ;  the  fccond,  in- 
flate the  foul  with  vanity,  and  amidft.  the 
wretchednefs  of  their  condition,  imitate 
the  pride  of  Demons ;  the  laft,  acknow- 
ledge their  weaknefs,  and  fenfible  from 
experience,  that  Nature  and  Reaibn  can- 
not deliver  them,  implore  the  help  of 
Grace,  and  do  not  engage  in  conflifts 
againft  vice,  nor  ufe  ftrenuous  endeavours 
to  acquire  virtue,  but  by  the  affiftance  of 
Heaven,  I  therefore  prefuppofe  in  this 
work,  that"  in  order  to  guide  and  govern 
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the  Paflions,  Charity  is  abfolutcly  necef* 
faryt(>'us,  aiid  I  do  really  acknowledgef 
that  there  is  na  other  true  Morality  hut 
the  Chriftian ;  yet  am  I  fenfible  that  Phi-' 
lofophers    have  advanced  Ibme   tiiaximSji 
whi(jh  may  be  of  fervice  to  our  defign, 
but  I  ^ikewife  know  that  they  cannot  be 
niefully  adopted  but  by  the  grace  of  the 
Holy  Ghoft.     The  fineft  truths  are  un- 
profitable to  us,  if  He  who  is  the  eternal 
light,  does  not  infufe  thena  into  our  fouls, 
and  the  befl:  reafons  cannot  perfuade  us,  if 
He  who  holds  our  hearts  in  his  hand  doe^ 
not  touch  them  by  his  inlpirations;  even 
the  aids  of  nature,  which  may  be  called 
the  ruins  of  innocence,  cannot  be  produc- 
tive of  virtues,  unlefs  animated  by  Cha- 
rity :  All  thofe  good  inclinations  that  re- 
main to  us  after  the  lofs  of  original  Juf- 
tice,  are  dilbrderly ;  and  man  is  lb  luiiver- 
•  'ially  corrupt,  that  his  beft  talents  and  ad- 
vantages  are   pernicious   to   him.      The 
beauty  of  genius,  the  foundnefs  of  judg- 
ment, and  the  fidelity  of  rnemory  are  fa- 
vours that  have  pro\'ed  dcftrudive  to  Phi- 
lolbphers ;  and  if  from  them   any  benefit 
accrues  to  us,  we  are  indebted  for  it  to 
Grace  and  not  to  Nature.     It  is  with  our 
Soul  as  with  the  Earth ;  both  fmce  Siu 
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hare  laboured  tinder  maledidion^  anrf 
as  the  latter,  unlef^  cultivated,  will  bear 
nothing  but  weeds  and  brambles ;  fb  the 
foul  will  produce  nothing  but  (ins,  unleii 
illumed  by  fbme  fupernatural  light. 

To  underftand  this  truth,  which  is  the 
pure  do£trihe  of  the  Gofpel,  it  is  neceffary 
to  know  that  Grace,  whether  in  the  ftate 
of  innocence,  whether  in  that  of  Chriftia- 
nity,  conftitutes  apart  of  man,  who  is  not 
accompliihed  when  deftitule  of  it,  and 
though  Reafon  remains  to  him,  he  is  im^ 
perfed  if  he  has  not  juftice.  In  both  thele 
ftates,  he  muft  be  juft  to  be  confummatCy  . 
and  muft  be  agreeable  to  God  to  be  inno-^; 
cent.  Reafon  is  not  bis  principal  advan- 
tage, and  if  I  dare  fay  lb,  it  is  not  even 
his  laft  dilcrimination.  He  was  never 
created  to  be  only  rational,  and  he  cannot 
be  faved,  unlefsrwith  Reafon  he  is  pofleffed 
of  Juflice.  A  grievous  mifliap  has  been 
the  refult  of  fo  rare  a  privilege ;  for  as  Na- 
ture and  Grace  were  united  in  the  perfon 
of  the  firft  man,  they  could  not  bejfepa- 
rated  but  by  fin,  and  he  could  not  forfeit 
Juftice  but  by  concupifcence.  Being  no 
longer  under  the  dominion  of  God,  he  fell 
under  the  tyranny  of  the  Devil,  and  de- 
ierting  his  lawful  Sovereign,  threw  him* 
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feif  into  the  arms  of  an  iifurper.  A£i:ing 
before  by  the  motions  of  the  firft,  all  his 
iiftions  were  then  innocefit  alid  reafonable ^ 
but  .fince  a£ting  by  the  motions  of  the  fe- 
cond,  whatever  he  does  is  unreafonable 
and  criminal ;  Reafon  is  become  the  flave 
of  'iin>  and  Nature  lofing  Grace  loft  its 
{)rimitive  purity.  To  deliver  us  from  this 
(hameful  and  cfuel  fervitude,  it  was  necef-« 
fary  that  Jeftis  Chrift  fhould  animate  us 
by  his  fpirit,  fhould  unite  lis  to  his  body, 
and  (hotild  reftore.  unto  Reafon  the  advan- 
tages fin  ha'd  robbed  it  of.  Whoever  does 
Hot  a£t  on  this  principle  is  criminal,  and 
".jFvhoever.  is  not  diverted  of  the  Old  Man^ 
cannot  be  cloathed  v%^ith  the  New. 
Wherefore  St.  Auguftine  condemns  all 
the  virtues  of  the  Pagans,  he  confounds 
their  good  works  with  their  fins,  and  well 
knowing  that  one  cannot  be  juft  without 
Grace,  aflures  that  all  their  beft  and  fineft 
adlions  Were  criminal :  All  his  books 
abound  with  thefe  truths,  and  his  doc-^ 
trine,  which  is  drawn  from  the  Gofpel, 
obliges  us  to  confefs,  that  to  encounter 
vice,  aird  govern  the  Paffions,  we  miift 
neceffarily  have  Charity.  He  'that  afts 
by  the -motions  of  this  virtue,  cannot 
bring  ^h  himl'elf  condemnation,  and  he 
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that  follows  thofe  of  concupifcence  caimot 
fave  himfelf :  Charity  raifes  us  into  Hea- 
ven, concupifcence  'leaves  us  to  grovel  ou 
the  Earth  ;  Charity  unites  us  to  God,  con^ 
cupifeence  unites  us  to  ourfelves  ;  Charity 
reftores  innocence  to  us,  concupifcence 
detains  ns  in  the  ways  of  vice. 

Morality  therefore  to  be  ufeful,  muft  be 
Chriflian,  and  the  virtues  that  are  to  re- 
gulate our  Paflions,  muft  be  animated 
^vith  charity  to  acquit  (hemfelves  of  their 
duty.  Far  froni  being  hereby  hindered 
in  their  particular  employments,  they 
piay  under  the  condu^  of  their  Sovereigav 
ftrive  to  tamd"  thofe  rebels,  and  teach  thj||||r 
obedience ;  and  in  faft,  they  foften  tnein 
hy  their  addrefs,  they  have  recourfe  to  ar- 
tifice, when  force  is  ufelefs ;  they  plead 
their  intereft  to. them,  or  gain  them  over 
by  their  inplitiations  ;  not  being  able  to 
make  them  capable  of  the  pureft  Icnti- 
p.ients  of  Religion,  they  treat  them  as  In- 
fidels, and  perfuade  them  by  reafons  that 
muft  in  fpme  fliiape  afFe6l  them;  If  the 
glory  of  heaven  (|oes  not  touch  them,  they 
propofe  to  them  that  of  Earth ;  if  re- 
wards cannot  excite  thern,  they  endeavour 
fo  difmay  them  by  puniftiments.  For 
thefe  motions  of  ouj  foul  have  too  great 
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an  att^hment  for  earth  to  rife  to  the  pu- 
rity of  Divine  Love ;  they  do  not  feel  the 
warmth  of  this  Love  but  by  reflexion, 
that  monarch  linking  it  enough  to  reduce 
them  by  the  interpofition  of  the  virtues 
relevant  of  his  empire.  He  employs 
Temperance  and  Continence  to  lubdue 
the  rebels,  he  informs  them  how  to  bring 
tRefe  flaves  to  reafbn,  -and  furnishes  them 
with  force  to  break  the  attacks  of  fuc^ 
fierce  monfters :  fb  that  it  need  not  be  a 
matter  of  furprize  to* any,  if  ibmetimes  I 
|iave  followed  the  example  of  proph*ane 

^  jPhilofophers,  and  made  ufe  of  their  rea- 
Ibn^  to  make  the  Paffions  obedient*  They 
ate  fo  immerfed  in  fenfe  that  they  can 
conceive  nothing  but  whatf^lenfible,  and 
their  Commerce  with  Realbn  is  fo  incon- 
fiderable,  that  they  cannot  underftand  its 
commands,  unlefs  Imagination  a6ls  as  an 
interpreter  to  them.  This  is  their  govern- 
ing faculty,  and  to  reduce  them  fhe  muft 
be  won,  as  it  would  be  in  vain  to  pretend 
to  make  them  tradable,  unlefs  their  guide 
was  previoufly  induced  to  be  reafonable. 
In  treating  therefore  with  them^  I  am 
obliged  to  accommojdate  myfelf  to  their 

.  weaknefs,  and  ftoop  below  the  Majefty  of 
Religion;  I  remit  fomething  of  the  fe- 

verity 


[^1 

verity  of  the  Chriftian  belief,  and  not 
^ble  to  make  them  comprehend  Chriftiaa 
truths,  I  perfnade  them  from  human  con^ 
fiderations ;  I  fliew  them  how  deeply  they 
are  concenied  as  to  honour  or  fliame ;  as 
the  primitive  Fathers  of  the  Church,  diA 
puting  with  Pagans,  fcught  them  with 
their  own  weapons,  and  convinced  thenji 
by  the  reafons  of  their  Philolbphers,  £o  l^ 
prevailing  upon-  the  Paflions  to  confiilt 
itheirowH  intereft,  make  ufe  of  their  in-»^ 
plinations  to  mitigate  their  rage  and  impe-* 
fuofity ;  i  bring  them  under  a  deception 
fo  cute  them,  and  make  uie  of  their  weak-» 
nefs  tQ  fubjeft  them  to  virtue.  But  with? 
all  thefe  innocent  artiikes,  I  do  not  pre*, 
tend  to  injure  Charity;  I  leave  to  it  the 
iincerity  of  its  intentions;  I  permit  it  to 
feek  God  for  his  awn  fake,  and  I  oblige 
Juftice,  Fortitude,  ^nd  Temperance, 
which  are  capable  of  reafon,  to  follow  in 
as  great  a  degree  as  poffible  the  purity  of 
its  motions. 

After  thefe  preliminaries,  nothing  fur- 
ther remains  than  to  inform  the  Reader  of 
the  order  of  this  work  ;  but  it  is  fb  clear, 
that  the  titles  alone  may  point  it  out,  and 
it  is  fufficient  to  read  the  following  Tablo 
to  conceive  the  whole  defign,     I  treat  of 

the 
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the  Paffions  in  general  and  particular.  In 
general,  I  reprelent  their  nature,  their  dil^ 
order,  their  government,  their  affinity 
with  vices  and  virtues,  and  their  power 
over  the  liberty  of  men.  In  particular,  1 
oppofe  them  to  one  another,  to  make  them 
appear  in  a  more  conspicuous  light ;  and 
after  explaining  their  effence,  their  pro- 
perties, and  their  efFefts,  I  dilcover  and  lay 
open  their  ill  ufe  for  being  avoided,  and 
their  good  ufe  for  being  followed.  Who- 
ever chufes  to  profit  by  thefe  admonitions, 
will  find  by  experience,  that  from  a  pro- 
per regulation  and  government  of  his  Paf- 
fions, he  will  be  able  to  refill  and  fubdue 
all  vices,  and  have  interior  confolation^ 
and  that  peace  which  the  world  cannot 
give,  in  the  praftice  of  all  virtues* 
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CHAPTER!. 

APOLOGY    FaR    fHE    tASSIONS    AGAINST 
THE    STOICS. 

AS  there  is  no  man  of  fuch  fignal 
moderation  but  (bmetimes  expe- 
riences tKe  violence  of  the  Paffions,  and 
as  their  diforder  is  a  misfortune  which  few 
can  guard  againft,  they  have  been  there- 
fore at  all  times  the  fubjed  which  has 
Part  I.  B  moft 
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ifibft  exercifed  the  wits  of  PhilofopBers  5 
and  indeed,  of  all  parts  of  Morality,  this^ 
has  been  ofteneft  examirfed  into.  But  if  I 
dare  to  declare  freely  my  fentiments,  and 
if  I  aan  &llo\ved  to  j)rofnbun:€e  a  jjud^jiient 
on  talents  I  acknowledge  to  be  fuperior  to 
my  own,  it  feeftis-td  ni^  that  there  is  no 
part  of  Philoibphy  which  has  been  treated 
ys^iA  Wre  ofteiitation;,  aiid  yet  With  lefs^ 
profit.  Some  have  contented  themfelves 
with  defcribing  the  Paffions,  and  difcover- 
ing  tp  US'  their  caufes  and  efFe£fs,  witiiout 
teaching  us  how  We  foay  govern  them  t 
whence  they  ftand  juftly  accufed  of  having; 
been  more  can^fiil  tb  tfrdce  us  acq-uainted 
with  our  ailments,  than  prefcribe  to  US' 
remedies  for  them  r  others  more  blind , 
but  more^ealous,>  have  confomided  then:b 
with  vices,  and  placed  no  difference  be- 
tween the  motions  ef  the  fenfitive  appetite^ 
and  the  irregularities  of  the  will,  fo  tliat 
to  hear  them  fpeak  one  cannot  be  pafli9n- 
ate  without  being,  criminal;  their  dif^ 
coui^fes,  which  ought  <:o. have  been  iniiruc- 
tioris^  for  Virtue,  ,  have  been  inve(aivea 
againfl  tiie  Paflions  ;  tjtiey  have,  made  the 
evil  greyer  than  it  wasi,  anid  their  defiVe  to 
cure  it,  ferved  oqly  to.render  it  mcurable* 
Others  agdn,  little;4^fiej:ent  firman  the  lat-  . 
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ter,  have  endearomred  to  ftiflethe  Paffions^ 
iand  widioiit  coiafidering  that  inan  had  a 
hodjy  and  that  his  foul  was  not  difengaged 
from  .Matter,  would  fain  have  taifed  him 
•to  »tH6  condition  lof  angels.  As  thefe  have 
■been  the  moft  rfatnous  declared  enenxies  d£ 
•the  Paffions,  as- they  have  exerted  them- 
ielvcs  in  productog  reaibns  for  vanquilhing 
Ihem^  it  is  juft  to  ^ve  them  a  hearing 
4n  order  to  make  them  a  proper  anlwet, 
and  to  deftroy  error  before  truth  is  laid 
down  and  eftablilhed. 

Few  are  ignorant  that  pride  wais  always 
inherent  to  the  feift  of  the'StoicSjthpirto  raife 
man  they  endeavoured  to  abafe  God,  and 
^hat  they  often  made  their  Sage  a  degree 
iiappier  than  their  Jupiter:  they  placed 
him  above  fortune  and  fate,  and  would 
have  hk  happinefe  depend  folely  on  his 
■own  will.  Virtue  is  too  modeft  to  accept 
inch  unjuft  praifes,  and  Piety  does  not 
jpermit  her  to  aggrandize  herfelf  to  the 
prejudice  of  the  deity  (he  adores  :  but  the 
Vanity  of  thofe  iafbl^it  Philofbphers  was 
-never  more  c0nipicuous  than  in  the  wat 
they  declared  againft  our  Paffidns.  Being 
the  motions  of  the  bafer  part  of  our  foul, 
pride  made  them'  eloquent  in  their  invec-  ^ 
tiveig,  aild  ambition  furnifhed  them  with 
B  2  rea- 
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rtafons,  which  are  well  received  by  arti 
men,  who  are  foieafy  at  having  a  body, 
and  regret  they  are  not  angels.  They  * 
fay  that  tranquillity  is  inconfiftent  with 
the  Paffions ;  that  it  is  more  eafy  to  de- 
ftroy,  than  to  keep  them  urider  a  juft  re- 
gulation; that  foldiery  fhould  never  be 
employed  who  d«fpife  the  orders  of  their 
chief,  and  are  moire  diljpofed  to  aft  againft 
feafbn,  than  fight  in  defence  of  its  autho- 
rity ;  that  the  Paffions-  are  the  maladies  of 
our  fouls ;  that  the  weakeft  of  them  arje 
dangerous,  and  that  health  is  not  intire^ 
when  we  ftiU  feel  the  feverifh  fymptom^ ; 
that  a  man  is  very  wretched,  who  cannot 
find  his  fecurity  but  in  what  has  a  manifeft 
tendency  to  his  deftruftion ;.  who  cannot 
be  courageous  unlefs  he  fufFers  himfelf  to 
be  inflamed  with  anger ;  who  cannot  be 
prudent  without  being  feized  with  fear, 
and  who-  dares  not  to  undertake  any 
thing,  tinleft  folicited  by  defires:  they 
conclude^  that  to  be  flaves  to  our  Paffions, 
we  muft  live  under  the  Uffi  of  Tyranny, 
and  muft  renounce  our  liberty  to  obey  fuch 
arrogant  matters- 

*  Scnec.  lib.  i.  dc  Iri,  cap.  io« 

Thefe 
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*rhefe  reafons,  which  are  exprefled  and 
illuftrated  by  fb  many  fine  words  in  the 
writings  of  the  Stoics,  could  never  as  ytt^ 
I  apprehend,  make  any  thing  better  than 
jffi  ideal  Sage  s  Their  admirers  could  not 
help   being    afhamed    of  them.      After 
having  long  courted  lb  glorious  and  auftere 
a  virtue,  they  became  the  mockery  of  all 
ages,'  and  the  wifeft  amongft  them  have  - 
been  vcryfenfible,  that  ftriving  to  make 
Gods  they  niiade  only  Idols.     Seneca  too^ 
whom  I  eonfider  as  the  moft  eloquent  and 
proud  difciple  of  that  haughty  feft,  pre0ed 
by  the  weakhefs  of  nature  and  the  force  of 
reafbn,     betrays    his    party,    and    recol? 
le<9:ing  no  longer  their  maxims,  confefles 
that  the   Sage  ^  feels  fometimes  certain 
emotions,  and  though  agitated  by  no  real 
Paffions,  he  retains  notwithftanding  their 
ihadows  and  appearances.  Whoever  is  well 
acquainted  with  this  Philofopher's  tem- 
per, will  be  iatisfied  with  this  confeffion ; 
and  whoever  weighs  well  the  fenfe  of  his 
words,  will  (hink,  that  the  Stoics  were 
not  different  from  other  Philofophers  but 
in  their  way  of  Ipeaking;  and  thougl)  they 

♦  Senec.  lib,  i.  dc  Iri*  c.  j.6» 
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3i^d:td  pompous  terms,  their  fentiments^ 
wef e  not  the  more  ekyated  ;  for  they  dot 
not  blame  all  Paflions^  but  their  excefs^ 
only ;  and  if  they  eyer  had  a  defire  to  ftifle 
them,  they  never  ejatertaii^d  the  leaft 
hopes  of  efFeiSing  it.  ' 

And  indeed,  to  exempt  man  from  ti^efe 
mouvements,^  there  WQuld  be  a  neceffity 
of  defbroying  his  conftitution,  and  fe- 
paratmg  the  Soul  froni  the ,  Body,  but 
whilft  this  illuftrioiis  pr^foner  is  pbliged  tq 
perform  the  fame  fundions  as  the  Soul§  of 
beafts,  Ihe  will  be  cbixftrained  to  feel  the 
impuHe  of  Paffions  ;  and  whilft  '  in  her 
operations  flie  muft  make  uie  of  her  fenfesj^ 
in  the  praftice  of  yirtue  ihe  muft  lifeewife 
make  ufe  of  hope  and  fear.  It  is  not 
more  ihameful  to  the  Soul  to  fear  a  dan- 
ger, to  hope  for  an  happinefs,  or  to  be 
irritated  agai^ft  an  eyil,  than  to  fee  by  the 
eyfes-y  or  to  hear  by  the  ears:  both  are  a  ler-; 
vilude,  but  both  are  neG^flaFy.  It  is  much, 
cafier  to-  govern  the  I*affions  than  the 
Senfes  J  md  fear,  anger,  and  love  are  by 
for  more  capable  of  re^fon  than  hunger,: 
<hirfty  gnd  fleep.  If  we  therefore  lubjedt 
the  fenles  to  the  empire  of  reafon,  we  may 
likewife  fiibjedt  our  paeons  to  it,  ancj 
make  pur  fear  and  pur  hope  virtuous,  as 

well 
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well  as  any  other.  .a<Stion,  which  is  truljfc 
good  and  laudable. 

Rea&n  is  the  peculiar  good  of  man,  all 
^others  are  -but  foreign  to  him ;  he  may 
ancur  the  lofs  of  them  without  becoming 
thereby  the  pooiier,  and  provided  he  is 
reafcnable  he  may  pride  himfelf  in  being 
always  man.  ISIqw,  lince  this  good  is 
the  greateft  of  all  others,  it  fhould  be 
diffiifed  into  all  parts  of  the  man,  and 
the  loweift  and  meapelft  faculties  of  his 
feul  fhould  be  made  capable  of  it.  TJiere 
is  no  fear  but  may  be  conducive  to  our 
confidence  if  weil  managed ;  there  is  no 
hope  which  under  a  proper  regulation  does 
not  animate  us  to  generous  and  difficult 
jaflions  ;  there  is  no  -courage,  which  bfeing 
well  conducted  does  not  render  the  fbldier 
inyincible :  in  fbort,  the  mofl  infblent 
paffions  may  be  of  fervice  to  reafon,  and 
not  to  ejnploy  them  in  the  ppurle 
of  our  life,  is  to  leave  inert  an4  ufelefs 
one  of  the  fineft  parts  of  our  SouL  Even 
Virtue  W4>uld  be  indolent  if  Ike  had  no 
paffions  to  conquer  or  j-egulate ;  and  who* 
ever  confiders  th^r  principal  employments^ 
will  finji  them  cdnverfanf  in  the  guiding 
of  our  mouvemcrit^.  Fortitucle  Is  buly 
in  fubduing  feftr,  and  tWt  cour^geoya 
B  4  virtue 
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virtue  would  ceafe  to  aft,  if  man  ceafed 
to  fear.  Modefty  makes  us  meafure  our 
defires  and  our  hppes,  and  if  there  were  no 
ambitious  paffions,  there  would  be  no 
tnodeft  men  amidilthe  fmiles  of  their 
good  fortune.  Temperance  and  conti- 
nence reprefs  voluptuqufnefs,  and  if  na- 
ture had  not  mingled  pleafure  with  all  the 
adlions  of  our  life,  thefe  two  virtues  that 
CGhftitute  the  ch^fte  and  the  continent, 
would  remdn  equally  ufelefs.  Clemency 
mitigates  Anger,  and  if  that  paflion  did 
not  animate  Princes  to  revenge,  the  virtue 
which  moderates  it  would  deferve  np  com- 
mendationa. 

But  if  the  Paffions  receive  fb  many  good 
pffices  from  virtues,  they  make  no  return 
of  ingratitude;  for  when  trained  up  m 
their  fchool,  they  repay  them  with  ufury, 
and.lQirye  them  with  fidelity.  Fear  is  the 
jftrongeft  and  moft  powerful  ingredient  in 
the  compofition  of  prudence,  aipid  though 
accufed  of  feeking  after  evil  before  it  hap- 
pens, it  prepare^  us  to  endure  it  patiently, 
or  to  avoid  it  happily.  Hope  is  of  fingu- 
,lar  fervice  to  Fortitude,  and  in  thei 
Achievement  of  great  and  noble  exploits  it 
is  neceflary  it  Ihould  ijpirit  up  our  courage, 
by  its  promifeg-  Intrepidity  is  the  faith- 
ful 
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fui  companion  of  Valour,  and  all  great 
conquerors  are  indebted  fpr  their  glory  to 
the  generofity  of  that  paffion.  Anger  an4 
Indignation  maintain  juftice,  and  animate 
judges  to  the  punifhment  of  criminals. 
In  (hort,  there  are  nq  pailions  but  are 
ufeful  to  virtue  when  under  tjie  guidance 
cfreafbn,  and  thofe  who  have  io  much 
decried  them,,  have  fuUy  convinced  us 
that  they  were  utter  grangers  both  to  their 
ufe  and  merit. 


CHAPTER      II, 

QF     THE     NATURE     OF      THE     PASSIONS, 

AND  OF    THE   POWER  OF  THE  SOUL    THEY 

RESIDE    IN, 

TH  E  greatnefs  of  God  Is  (6  far  ex-? 
alted  beyond  the  reach  ofourintel- 
le(^s,  that  men  have  not  been  able  to 
know  it  without  debafing  it,  and  his  unity 
is  {q  firnple,  that,  in  like  manner,  they 
have  not  been  able  to  conceive  it  without 
dividing  it.  The  ancient  philofbphers  gay^ 
God  diflFerent  names  in  order  to  exprefs  Jiis 
differejit  perfedlious ;  and  by  calling,  him 

fowic- 
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fonetimes  Deftiny,  fometimes  Nature^ 
and  fometimes  Providence,  they  intro- 
duoe4  intothe  world  the  plurality  ofGodi, 
and  made  all  people  Idolaters.  The  Soul 
being- the  image  of  God,  the  iame  philo- 
pher^  divided  her  likewife,  and  not  being 
nhle  to  comprehend  the  fimplicity  of  her 
efience,  believed  that  fhe  was  corporeal. 
Iliey  imagined  ^hat  (he  had  parts  as  the 
bedy,  and  thoqgh  more  fubtile  not  leife 
real.  They  multiplied  the  caufe  with  its 
efifefts,  and  taking  her  difierent  faculties 
for  different  natures,  gave,  contrary  to  the 
laws  of  reafon,  feveral  forms  to  one  and  the 
fame  compound.  But  Truth,  which 
came  down  upon  the  earth  with  Faith^ 
t^iight  u^  that  %l\o  Soul  is  one  in  her 
eflence,  and  that  different  names  are  only 
impofed  on  her  for  expreffing  the  variety  of 
her  operations*  For  when  fhe  imparts 
life  to  the  Sody,  and  by  the  natural  heat 
,wliich  proceeds  from  the  heart,  as  its  cen-. 
ter,  preferves  and  cherifhes  all  its  parts, 
fhe  is  called  Form  ;  when  (he  (ees  colours 
by  fhe  eyes,  ojr  djff ems  founds  by  the  ears^ 
ihj  is  c^Ujsd  Senfation ;  when  (he  rifes 
higher,  and  by  itafoning  infers  onfe  truth 
frppi  gnother,  ih?  is  called  Underftanding  ^ 
wljeo  (Ke  izys  up  her  thoughts,  to  u(e 
'.  them 
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^em  as  ihe  may  have  occafion  for  them» 
pr  draws  out  of  her  treafures  the  riches  fhe. 
had  deppfited  m  them,  flie  is  called  Me-, 
jnory ;  when,  m  fine,  flie  loves  whatever 
is  agree^bk  tQ  her,  pr  h^ites  whatever  (he 
has  an  ayerlion  againft,  (he  is  called  Will ; 
But  all  thefe  faculties  that  differ  in  their 
feyeral  departments^  ^ree  in  their  fiib-!. 
fiance  ;  they  are  all  together  but  one  Soul, 
^nd  are  Q^ly  as  fo  many  rivulets  flowing^ 
from  the  fame  fource, 

Prophane  Philofophy  at  length  acknow- 
ledging this  truth,  made  ufe   of  feveral 
pomparifons  for  exprefling  it.     One  time, 
it  reprefented  the  Spvil  in  her  bpdy  as  .aa 
Intelligence  in  the  Heaven,  whofe  virtue 
difRifes  itfelf  throughout  all  its  globes ; 
another  time,  it  exhibited  her  as  a  pilot 
fteering  her  ihip;  and  agaiii,   as  a  fbve- 
?eign  governing  his  ftate :  but  Ghriftiaa, 
Philofophy   has   fucceeded  much  better, 
when,   by  proceeding  to  the  Principle  qf 
the  Soul,,  it  makes  us  acquainted  with  tho 
effects  fhe  produces  in  the  body,  as  analo- 
gous to  thofe  Gk>d  produces  in  the  world : 
For,  though  that  infinite  Spirit  dodriiotia 
the  leaft  diepend  on  the  ujE|i\ic^fe  which  l» 
created,  and  thQugh5,  without  pr0Jti(Keing 
^%  greatfte%-  M  gan  deftrpy  bi*  vfQt\i^ 

yet 
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yet  his  immenfity  by  his  Thought  and  by 
his  Will  permeates  all  its  parts ;  by  his 
Thought,  as  he  knows  tw^rj  thing  that 
pafles  in  the  world  j  by  his  Will,  as  he 
operates  all   in  all   things ;   thus,    leav- 
'  iiig  no  fpace  which  he  does  not  fill,   fit- 
ting himfelf  to  all  crieatures  in  their  ope- 
jFations,  and  without  dividing  his  unity  or 
weakening  his  virtue  ;  enlightening  with 
the  fun,  burning.with  the  fire,  cooling 
with  the  water,  and  producing  fruits  with 
the  trees  :  he  is  as  great  on  the  earth  as  in 
die  heavens ;  though' his  efFefts  are  differ* 
ent  his  power  is  always  equal;  and  the 
ftars  wfiich  Iparfcle  over  our  heads,  do  not 
Goft  him  more  than  the  flowers  we  tread 
under  our  feet.     In  like  manner,  the  Soul 
pervades  the  body,  and  penetrates  all  its 
parts  ;  (he  is  as  noble  in  the  hand  as  in  the 
heart ;  and  though  adapting  herfelf  to  the 
di{pofition  of  organs,  (he  (jDeaks   by  the 
mouth,  fees  by  the  eyes,  and  hears  by  the 
ears,  y^t  is  (he  a  pure  Ipirit  in  her  efifence, 
and  in  her  dififereht  funftions  her  unity  is 
neither  divided  nor  her  power  weakened. 
It  is  true,  that  not  finding  the  fame  difpo- 
(itibns  in  every  part  of  the  body,  (he  does 
rjpt  in  like  manner  produce  the  fame  ef- 
fe^s^  j/fo  that  in  this  fefpe^St  the  illuftrious 
.     X  captive 
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Captive  falls  infinitely  fliort  of  God';  for 
as  God  19  infinite,  and  as  he  could  make 
all  things  out  of  nothing,  he  can  alfo  out 
of  every  creature  educe  all  things,  and 
without  any  regard  to  their  inclinations, 
render  theni  fttbfervient  to  his  will.  Thus 
we  fee  that  he  employed  fire  for  alleviating 
the  pains  of  his  fubjeds ;  that  he  ufed 
light  for  blinding  his  enemies;  that  he 
compelled  rivers  to  run  back  to  their 
Iburce  to  afford  a  paflage  to  his  friends ; 
and  that  he  made  the  earth  open  to  iwallow 
\ip  the  rebels  of  his  ftate  ;  but  the  Soul, 
whofe  power  is  limited,  cannot  a<3:  inde- 
pendently of  organs,  and  though  fpiritual 
in  hernature,  (he  is  corporeal  in  her  ope- 
rations. 

This  is  what  obliged  philofbphers  to 
t:onfider  her  in  three  ftates,  which  are  fb 
t3ifferent  from  one  another,  that  if  in  the 
firft  fhe  approaches  to  the  dignity  of  ah* 
gels,  in  the  lecond  her  condition  is  not 
better  than  that  of  beafts,  and  in  the  laft 
{he  is  not  much  removed  from  the  nature 
of  plants,  being  herein  no  otherwife  em- 
ployed than  in  feeding  her  body,  digefting 
aliments,  converting  them  into  blood  and 
juices,  and  diftributing  them  through  the 
veins,  arteries,  and  other  dufts  of  the 
body  ;   and  to  perform  this  ftrange  meta- 

morpholis, 
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4norpliofi3,  the  fame  identical  mattel* 
ihickens  into  flefh,  ftiffens  into  tendons 
jand  nerves,  and  hardens  into  cartilages  and 
bones ;  fhe  augments  the  parts  of  her  body 
by  nourifhing  them,  ihe  ttniflies  her  work 
with  time,  and  by  the  dirit  of  affiduous 
tares  brings  it  to  its  proper  fizejt  again, 
Iblicited  by  Piroviderice,  fhe  thinks  ofcon-fc 
tributing  to  .maintain  the  world  by  a  re-^ 
turn  of  what  Ihe  has  recdived^  and  fo 
j)roduces  her  like  For  the  prefervation  of 
iier  ipecies.  In  this  ftate  Ihedoes  not  zdt 
inore  nobly  than  the  plant$  whicSh  are  nur- 
tured by  tiie  influences  off  Heaven^  which 
Ipring  up  by  the  heat  of  the  fun,  and 
which  propagate  their  i^cies  by  their 
roots,  buds,  or  feeds* 

In  the  fecond  ftate^  fhe  becomes  fenfible^ 
«ind  begins  to  have  inclinations  and  know- 
ledge ;  fhe  fees  objefts  through  the  mef 
dium  of  the  fenfes,  which  apprii^e  the  Ima- 
gination of  them,  and  the^  Itnagination 
»>nfigils  them  over  to  the  Memory,  which 
Undertakes  both  to  keqp  them  carefully^ 
and  I'eprefeitttthem  faithfully  :  Her  incliw 
tuitions  give  birth  to  her  defires,  and  froip 
her  knowledge  proceeds  her  love  or  hatred; 
flie  attaches  herfedf  to  that  which  is  agrees 
^ble  to  her, is averfe  fromwhatever difpleafes 
her,  and  according  to  the  d[ifFerent  qualities 

of 
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xy£  the  good  or  ill  that  prefents  it^i^  ihe 
<jxcltes  .different  motions^  which  are  called 
Paffioos.  In  this  degree  ftie  j>ofiefles  no- 
^ifng  more  elevated  than  beafts,  which 
difcoVer  objects  by  the  leiiles^  receiv^  the 
reprefefitations  of  them  into  their  imagi-* 
oatiori'^  aftd  retain  them  in  their  memory. 

In  the  third  ftate,  flie  abftrafts  herfelf 
from  the  body,  and  recolleffced  wid>in  hen- 
itli^  meditates  upon  the  febUmeft  truths ; 
file  trfeats  with  the  angels,  and  afcending 
gradually  to  the  Divinky,  tronceives  aa 
idea  of  bis  perfeAions,  and  admires  hi^ 
^reacaefs ;  fhe  reaibns  upon  the  fubjefts 
tha  oc<ur,  examining  their  qualities  to 
underftand  their  efl'ences ;  fhe  compares 
the  prefent  with  the  paft,  and  forms  con-* 
jedures  on  both  for  futurity.  The  faculty 
that  ^performs  all  thefe  wonders  is  called 
Mind ;  the  imagination  and  the  (enfes. ac- 
knowledge her  for  their  miftrefs,  but  fhe 
is  not  fp  free  as  n6t  to  depend  on  a  lb- 
vereign^aiid  obey  the  law  of  one  that 
is  blind,  to  whom  Ihe  ferves  as  guides 
This,  whidh  is  called  Will,  and  which 
has  no  other  objedk  but  good  to  follow^ 
aiid  evil,  to  efchew,  is  fo  abfolute,.  thar 
Heaven,  itfelf  refpedts  her  liberty;  for  it 
ndrer  lifes  violence  when  it  aits  in  con- 

jundtioa 
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jutiftion  with  her^  obtaining  her  conferrf 
by  a  difplay  of  cogetit  itiotives; :  And  thofe 
efficatious  graces  that  produce  always  their 
efieft,  may  undei'take  to  convert ^  but 
never  to  force  her :  Her  orders  are  always 
complied  with  in  her  dominions  j  herfub- 
je<3:s,  though  fiercej  afd  never  rebellious  t6 
her,  and  when  £he  eohimandS  abfolutely, 
fhe  is  always  obeyed* 

It  is  true,  that  therd  are  motions  fbrrhed 
in  the  fccond  ftate  of  the  Soul  which  exer- 
cife  her  power  ;  for  though  they  hold  of 
her,  they  notwithftanding  pretend  io  fome 
fort  of  liberty  ;  they  are  rather  her  fellow 
citizens  thaii  her  flaveS,  and  flie  is  rather 
their  judge  than  Ibvereign*  As  thefe  paffions 
arife  from  the  ferifes,  they  always  embrace 
their  party.  The  Imagination  never  re- 
prefents  them  to  the  Mind  without  fpeak^- 
ing  in  their  favour ;  and  with  fd  good  an 
advocate  they  find  means  to  corrupt  their 
judge,  and  gain  all  their  caufes;  The 
Mind  hears  thefe,  examines  their  reafbns, 
confiders  their  inclinations,  pronounces 
very  often  to  their  advantage  that  fhe  may 
not  chagrine  them,  betrays  the  Will,  de-*- 
ceives  that  blind  queen,  and  difguifing  the 
truth,  makes  unfaithful  reports  to  obtain 
from  her  unjufl  commands.     When  the 

Will 
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Will  has  declared  herfelf,  the  Paffions  be- 
come crimes,  their  fedition  is  formed  into 
parties,  and  man,  who  as  yet  was  biit  dis- 
orderly, becomes  intirely  criminal :  For, 
as  the  motions  of  that  inferior  part  of  the 
Soul  are  not  free,  they  do  not  commence 
to  be  vicious  but  when  they  commence  to 
be  voluntary  :  Whilftobjeflts  excite  them, 
the  Senles  Iblicit  them,  and  even  the  Ima- 
gination proteAs  them,  they  have  no  other 
malice  but  what  they  borrow  from  corrupt 
nature :    But    fo   loon    as   the   intelled, 
clouded  by  their  darknefs,  or  gained  over 
by  their  folicitations,  perverts  the  Will, 
and  obliges  that  fovereign  to  intereft  her- 
felf  for  her  flaves,  (he  makes  them  culpable 
by  her  aflent,   changes  their  commotions 
into  rebellion,  and  thus  the  infurredlipn  of 
the  beaft  conftitutes  the  crime  of  the  man* 
It  is  certain,  however,    that   when   the 
Mind  acquits  herfelf  of  her  duty,  and  re- 
mains faithful,  as  an  upright  Minifter,  to 
the   Will,   (he   reprefles   their   feditions, 
brings   thofe   mutineers   into   obedience, 
and  manages  fo  dexteroufly  their  humours, 
that  Ihe  quite  tames  their  ferocity,  andi 
converts  them  into  rare  and  excellent  Vir- 
tues :  In  this  ftate  they  range  under  the 
banners  of  reafbn,  and  vigprpufly  defend . 
Part  I.  C  the 
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the  party  they  refolved  to  fight  for.  The 
good  or  ill  accruing  from  them  obliges  uai 
to  confider  their  nature,  to  remark  their 
properties,  and  to  difcover  their  origin, 
that  by  knowing  them  exadly,  we  may 
occafionally  ufe  them. 

Paffion  is  therefore  nothing  elfe  but  a 
motion  of  the  fenfitive  appetite,  caufed  by 
the  imagination  of  a  good  or  evil  apparent 
or  real,  which  changes  the  body  contrary 
to  the  laws  of  Nature.  I  call  it  motion, 
becaufe  Paffion  regards  good  and  evil  as  its 
pbjefts,  and  fu|Fers  itfelf  to  be  captivated 
with  the  qualities  it  obferyes  in  them. 
This  motion  is  caufed  by  the  imagination, 
which  being  filled  with  the  reprefentations 
it  has  received  from  all  the  fenfes,  folicits. 
the  Paffion,  and  difcovers  to  it  the  beauties 
or  deformities  of  the  objefts  which  may 
move  it  :  For  it  is  the  Imagination  that 
Caufes  all  the  ravage,  and  ^he  fenfitive  ap- 
petite pays  fp  much  deference  to  it,  that  it 
feconds  all  its  inclinations.  Whenever 
therefore  the  Imagination  is  ftrongly  agi- 
tated, it  hurries  along  with  it  all  the  PaC- 
fions/  r2\ifing  ftorms  as  the  winds  raife  the 
waves,  and  the  Soul  would  be  peaceful  in 
her  inferior  part  if  (he  was  not  moved  by 
that  power ;  but  itSi  authority  is  fo  great  in 

that 
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•that  empire  that  it  afts  at  plealure*     It  is 
not   even  neceffary    that    the  ^ood  and 
•evil     reprefented    by     the    Imagination 
ihould  be  real;  for  the  appetite  confides 
in  its  fidelity,   and  believes,  its  counfels 
without  examination.     Having  no  light 
ibut  what  it  borrows  from  that  Iburce,   it 
follows  blindly  all  the  objects  propofed  to 
it ;  and  provided  they  are  cloathed  with 
fome  appearance  of  good  or  evil,  it  rejefts 
or  embraces  them  with  impetuofity  ;   and 
thefe  efforts  are  fb  forcible  as  to  be  always 
produftive  of  a  change  in  the  body  ;  for 
befidesthat  its  amotions  are  violent,  though 
fcarce  deferving  the  name  of  Paffions  when 
they  are  moderate,  they  have  {o  eafy  an 
accefs  to  the  Senfes,  and  the  Senfes  have 
fo  confideTftable  a  communication  with  the 
body,  that  it  is  impoffible  that  their  difbr- 
ders  fhould  not  caufe  an  alteration  in  it* 
In  fine,  Pafiion  is  againft  the  laws  of  na- 
ture, beeaufe  it  attacks  the  heart,  which 
cannot  be  wounded  without  all  the  parts 
of  the  body  fhewing  emotion,  beuig  fb 
many  mirrours  wherein  may  be  viewed 
all  the  motions  of  that  which   animates 
them  ;  and  as  phyficians  judge  of  the  con- 
ftitution  of  the  body  by  the  beating  of  the 
arteries,  one  may  judge  of  the  Paffions  that 

C  z  tranf- 
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tranfport  it  by  the  colour  of  the  face,  by- 
the  flames  that  flafli  in  the  eye$,  by  the  tre- 
mors and  chills  that  convulfe  the  Umbs, 
and  by  all  thofe  other  figns  which  appear 
on  the  body  when  the  heart  is  agitated. 

^  Now,  it  is  thefe  Paffions  that  we  here 
undertake  to  reduce  under  the  dominion  of 
Realbn,  and  to  change  into  Virtues.  Some 
have  contented  themfelves  in  defcribing 
them  without  bringing  them  under  any 
regulation,  and  have  everted  their  elo- 
quence to  no  other  purpofe  thaia  difcover- 
ing  to  us  our  miferies-  They  believed, 
perhaps,  that  it  was  fufficient  to  know  an 
eyil  in  order  to  its  cure,  fb  that  the  defire 
of  health  would  oblige  us  to  feek  after  ^ 
remedy  ;  but  they  fhould  remember,  that 
there  are  pleafing  diftempers  whieh  many- 
patients  dread  being  cured  of.  Others 
have  entered  the  lifts  againft  paffions  as 
Monfters ;  they  have  furnifhed  us  with 
arms  for  deftroying  them,  without  con- 
.  fidering,  that:  tq  put  this  defign  into  execu- 
tion one  muft  get  rid  of  himfelf.  Others 
were  fenfible  that  the  Paffions,  conftitut- 
ing  a  part  of  our  Soul,  could  not  be  de- 
ft royed  but  by  death ;  whence,  blaming 
tacitly  him  who  gave  theni  to  ts,  they  of- 
fered 
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Fered  reafbns  for  allaying  them,  without 
(eeking  the  means  to  bring  them  to  order : 
The  thblight  alfb  that  they  were  only  ne- 
ceffary  to  virtue  for  exercifing  her  courage ; 
that  they  were  only  ufeful  to  man  for  prov- 
ing him,  and  that  he  could  reap  no  other 
advantage  from  them  than  fufFering  them 
with  patience,  or  refolutely  refifting  them. 
But  I  pretend  to  defend  their  caufe,  and 
yet  to  defend  that  of  God,  intending  to 
fhew  in  the  fequel  of  this  work,  that  the 
fame  Providence  whp  has  brought  forth 
our  Salvation  out  of  what  we  had  loft,  is 
willing  we  fhould  bring  forth  our  quiet 
out  of  the  diforder  of  the  Paffions  ;  and 
that  by  his  favour  we  fhould  endeavour  to 
tame  thSfe  favage  monfters,  and  compel 
to  march  under  the  ftandard  of  virtue  thofe 
combatants  that  moft  frequently  lift  under 
that  of  vice. 


.CHAPTER,  III. 

OF    THE    NUMBER    OF    THE    PASSIONS    OF 

MAN. 

IT  is  fbmewhat  ftrange  that  the  Soul 
fhould  know  all  things,   and  yet  be 
ignorant  of  herfelf;    for  there  is  nothing 
C  3  '  lo 
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fo  hidden  in  nature  but  (he  difcovers ;  the* 
fecrets  of  that  common  mother  are  known 
tD  her,  even  all  that  paffes  in  the  bowels 
of  the  earth  are  inveftigated  and  laid  open* 
to  her  view  r  She  knows  how  metals  are 
formed,  how  the  elements  are  alternately 
at  peace  or  war,  how  the  vapours  rife  into* 
the  atmofphere,  hwv  they  thicken  inta 
clouds,  melt  into  rains,  and  burft  into- 
thunder;  (he  knows  alia  what  parts  the 
human  body  is  compofed  of,  and,  by  a 
cruel  artifice,  difle6ts  it  to  learn  its  proper- 
ties ;  ftill  is  Ihe  ignorant  of  what  pafles 
within  herfelf.  By  borrowing  all  her 
lights  from  the  fenfcs,  and  by  depending^ 
in  her  nobleft  operations,  on  the  images  ■ 
which  the  imagination  reprefenta  to  her,, 
fhe  cannot  know  her  eflence  which  is  en- 
tirely fpiritual,  and  fhe  has  only  feeble 
conjeftures  concerning  her  moft  excellent 
qualities  :  She  doubts  of  her  immortality, 
and  to  be  aflUred  of  it  fhe  is  obliged  to  call 
Faith  to  the  afliflance  of  reafbn,  and  to  be-  ■ 
lieve  what  fhe  cannot  comprehend  by  evi- 
dent certainty.  But  of  all  things  in  her, 
none  are  fo  hidden  as  her  Paffions ;  for 
though  they  make  an  impreffion  on  the 
Conies  by  their  violence,   yet  Philofophers 

are 
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iare  divided  in  opinion  concerning  their 
fubjeft  and  number. 

Some  believe  that  they  are  formed  in 
the  body,  and  others  that  they  refide  in  the 
loweft  part  of  the  Soul,  which  they  divide 
into  two  powers,  called  Concupifcible  and 
Irafcible,  afEgning  to  thie  firft  the  fbfter 
paflions,  and  to  the  fecond  the  more  un- 
traftable ;  and  they  would  have  love  and 
hatred,  defire  and  averfion,  joy  and  fbrrow, 
comprehended  in  the  concupifcible  appe- 
tite ;-  and  fear  and  courage,  hope  and  de- 
fpair,  anger  and  cowardice,  in  the  irafcible* 
To  eftablifh  this  difference  they  fay,  that 
the  Paffions  of  the  Concupifcible  regard 
good  and  evil  as  abfent  or  prefent,  and  that 
thofe  of  the  irafcible  confider  them  as  dif- 
ficult ;  that  the  firft  make  only  incurfions 
and  retreats,  but  that  the  fecond  fight  bat- 
tles, and  win  or  lofe  victories ;  that  the 
fbnner  fide  with  the  body,  and  the  latter 
with  the  mind  ;  that  the  one  arc  cowardly, 
and  the  others  generous  ;  and  that  on  ac- 
count of  the  oppofition  of  fo  many  con- 
trary qualities,  it  mufl  be  concluded  they 
cannot  refide  in  one  and  the  fame  part  of 
our  Soul.t 

If  it  might  not  be  deemed  rafhnefs  to 

doubt  of  this  maxim,   or  to  invalidate  an 

C  4  ,         opi- 
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ibpinion  generally  received  for  fo  many  ages 
paft,  I  (hould  be  much  inclined  to  believe, 
that  all  thofe  paflions  are  the  refiilt  of  the 
fame  Appetite,  which  is  divided  by  its  ma- 
tipns,  as  the  mind  is  divided  by  her  opera- 
tions, or  as  the  wUl  is  divided  by  love  and 
hatred.  Thofe  different  fentiments  do  not 
therefore  pre-fuppofe  different  faculties', 
fmce  it  frequently  happens  that  the  fame 
man  defires  contrary  things,  yet  preferves 
the  unity  of  his  perfon  amidfl  the  variety 
of  his  defires  ;  He  experiences  in  himfelf 
this  conflid,  when,  as  St.  Augufline  * 
fays,  he  is  inclined  to  be  converted  from 
his  evil  ways  ;  and  then  he  fees  his  Soul 
divided  by  different  fentiments,  and  is  aflo*- 
niflied,  that  having  but  one  will,  fhe  is  able 
to  form  fuch  contrary  refblutions.  But 
without  engaging  in  a  war  wherein  more 
enemies  are  created  than  defeated,  and 
wherein  the  contending  parties  always 
fancy  they  have  gained  the  vkStory,  I  con- 
tent myfelf  with  hinting  my  opinion,  in- 
flead  of  infifting  on  its  defence ;  and  fb 
concluding  nothing  concerning  the  fubjeft 
where  the  Paffions  refide,  I  fhall  fpeak  of 
tlieir  number,  and  relate  what  Pkilofbphers 
^ave  written  cm  this  head. 

Th£ 
*  Auguft.  Confeffion.  I.  S. 
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The  Academicians  believed,  that  there 
Avere  four  principal  ones,  Defire  and  Fear, 
Joy  and  Grief;  and  Virgil,  who  appears 
in  all  his  works  to  be  a  difciple  of  that 
ancient  Se£k,  defcribing  the  mouvements 
of  our  Soul,  makes  *  mention  only  of 
thefe.  It  feems  indeed,  that  they  include 
all  others,  defpair  and  averfion  being  com- 
prehended under  fear;  and  hope,  forti- 
tude, and  ai^er,  under  defire  ;  which  al- 
together terminate  in  joy  or  grief.  But 
whatever  realbns  may  be  alledged  to  glofs 
over  this  divifion  it  is  ftill  defedive,  as 
not  including  love  and  hatred,  which  are 
the  two  firft  fources  of  our  Paffions.  They 
were  therefore  multiplied  by  the  Peripate- 
tics, who  appointed  their  number  according* 
to  the  different  mouvements  of  our  Soul ; 
for  (he  has,  fay  they,  either  an  inclina- 
tion or  averfion  for  the  objefts  that  pleafe 
or  dilpleafe  her,  and  this  is  love  and 
hatred ;  or  ihe  withdraws  from  them,  and 
it  is  flight ;  or  fhe  approaches  them,  ^id 
it  is  defire ;  or  flie  promiies  herfelf  the 
poffefiion  of  what  fhe  wifhes,  and  it  is 

hope ; 

*  Hinc  metuunt,  capiunt,  gaudentque  dolentquc. 
/Eneid.  1.  6, 
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hope ;  or  Ihe  cannot  defend  herfelf  again  A 
the  evil  (he  apprehends,  and  it  is  delpair  J 
or  fhe  ftrives  to  fight  againft  it,  and  it  is 
courage ;  or  Ihe  incites  and  animates  her- 
felf to  conquer  it,  and  it .  is  anger ;  or 
laftly,  fhe  pofliefTes  good,  and  it  is  joy ; 
or  fhe  fuffers  evil,  and  it  is  grief.  Some 
others,  who  are  of  the  farhe  opinion, 
prove  the  diverfity  of  PalCons  another  way, 
and  fay  that  good  and  evil  maybe  confidered 
in  themfelves,  without  any  circumflance, 
exciting  love  and  hatred  ;  or  they  rtiay  be 
regarded  as  abfent,  producing  fear  and  de- 
fire  ;  or  as  difficuh,  caufing  hope,  courage, 
and  anger  ;  or  as  impoffible,  giving  birth 
to  defpair ;  or  laftly,  as  prefent,  filling  the 
Soul  with  pleafure  or  pain. 

Though  thefe  reafons  are  fatisfaftory 
to  the  mind,  yet  they  do  not  convince  it ; 
and  without  giving  offence  to  Philofophy, 
th6  fentiments  of  Plato  and  Ariftotle  may 
be  thought  perhaps  inadmiflible.  For  it 
leems  to  me,  that  they  give  feveral  names 
to  the  fame  thing,  that  they  divide  the 
unity  of  love,  and  take  its  various  effefls 
for  different  Paflions.  So  that  after  a  due 
examination  of  this  matter,  I  atm  inclined 
to  think,  that  love  is  the  only  Pafiion 
whereby  we  are   agitated;   for  all  thofe 

mouve- 
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mouvements  that  trouhh  our  Soul  are  but 
{0  many  diftinguiflied  loves ;  our  fears 
and  our  delires,  our  hopes,  and  our  de- 
fpairs,  our  pleafures  and  our  pains,  are 
rifages  aflumed  by  love'  according  to  the 
good  cr  ill  fuccefs  it  meets  with  ;  and  as 
the  fea  bears  different  names,  according 
to  the  different  parts  of  the  earth  it  wafiies 
with  its  waters,  fo  love  changes  its  names 
according  to  its  different  fituations :  In 
the  Pagan  mythology  each  perfeftion  of 
God  palled  for  a  Divinity ;  in  like  man- 
ner, the  qualities  of  love  have  been  taken 
by  the  antient  Philofophers  for  different 
Paffions  ;  and  thele  great  men  imagined, 
that  as  often  as  it  changed  its  way  of  ading 
or  employment,  it  alio  changed  its  na- 
ture and  name.  But  if  this  argument  was 
true,  the  Soul  muff  lole  her  unity  every 
time  (he  produces  different  efl*e<9:s;  whence 
(he  that  digeffs  meats,  and  diftributes  the 
blood  through  the  veins,  cannot  be  the 
fame  that  (peaks  with  the  tong-ue,  and 
hears  with  the  ears. 

Reafbn  therefore  obliges  us  to  believe 
that  there  is  but  one  Paflion,  and  that 
hope  and  fear,  grief  and  joy,  are  the 
moving  fprings  or  properties  of  love  ;  but 
to  paint  and  diiplay  it  in  all  its  colours  it 

may 
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may  be  faid,  that  when  it  languifhes  aftef- 
what  it  loves,  it  is  called  Defire ;  that 
when  it  obtains  pofleflion,  it  affumes  th6 
name  of  Pleailire  ;  that  wheh  it  flies  froni 
what  it  abhors,  it  is  called  Fear ;  and 
that  when,  after  a  long  and  unavailing 
defence,  it  is  conftrainfed  to  fuffef,  it  is 
called  Grief*  Or,  to  eJcpi'efs  the  fame 
thing  in  clearer'  terms,  defire  and  flight, 
hope  and  fear,  are  the  mouveriients  of  love, 
whereby  it  leeks  after  what  is  agreeable, 
or  avoids  w^hat  is'  contrary  to  it ;  courage 
and  anger  are  the  battles  it  engages  in  for 
defending  what  it  loves  ;  joy  is  its  tri- 
umph, delpair  its  weaknefs,  and  grief  its 
defeat :  Or  again,  defire  is  the  courfe  of  ^ 
love,  fear  is  its  flight,  grief  is  its  tor- 
ment, and  joy  its  repofe :  It  approaches 
good  by  defiring  it,  avoids  evil  by  dread- 
ing it,  is  mournful  in  feeling  pain,  and 
rejoices  in  tafting  pleafure ;  but  in  all  thofe 
different  ftates  it  is  always  the  fame,  and 
amidft  this  variety  of  effeds  retains  the 
unity  of  its  eflence. 

But  if  it  be  true  that  love  conftitutes  all 
our  Paffions,  it  muft  fbmetimes  be  tranf- 
formed  into  its  contrary  ;  and  by  a  more 
incredible  metamorphofis  than  that  of  the 
poets  be  converted  into  hatred,  and  pro- 
duce 
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duce  efFefts  that  will  belye  its  temper ; 
for  love  is  obliging,  and  hatred  is  rnali-. 
cious ;  love  is  generous  and  takes  pleafiire 
in  pardoning ;  hatred  is  bafe  and  meditates 
nothing  but  revenge ;  love  grants  life  to 
its  enemies,  hatred  procures  the  death  of 
its  moft  faithful  friends  ;  whence,  it  feems, 
that  vice  might  be  fboner  made  to  agree 
with  virtue,  than  love  with  hatred*  This 
objedion  is  very  fpecious,  impoling  at  firft 
fight,  but  if  narrowly  inipefted  into, 
will  be  found  to  have  little  folidity  ;  and 
thofe  that  form  it. did  not  remember,  that 
often  the  fame  caufe  produces  contrary  ef- 
fects ;  that  the  heat  which  melts  wax, 
dries  clay ;  that  the  motion  which  raifes 
our  hearts  to  Heaven,  withdraws  us  from 
the  earth  ;  that  our  inclination  of  felf-pre- 
fervation,  is  an  averfion|  from  every  thing 
that  may  contribute  to  hurt  us.  Thus  the 
love  of  good  is  a  hatred  of  evil,  and  that 
farne  Paffion  which  is  mild  in  regard  to 
thofe  who  behave  obligingly  to  it  exer- 
cifes  feverityon  offenders  ;in  this, imitating 
juftice,  which  by  the  fame  motion  puniflies 
crimes  and  rewards  virtue:  It  relembles 
alfb  the  Sun,  which  by  the  fame  light 
makes  eagles  more quick-figh ted  and  blinds 
o>vls ;  and  if  \ye  are  allowed  to  form  fuch 

a  com- 
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a  comparifbn,  itmay  be  faid  to  fquare  its 
conduct  on  that  of  -God  himfelf,  who 
hates  the  prevaricator  for  no  other  reafon 
but  becaufe  he  loves  himfelf  If  fb  many 
good  reafons  cannot  evince  {o  manifeft  a 
truth,  at  leaft  they  fhould  induce  our  ad- 
verfaries  to  grant,  that  if  there  be  feveral 
paffions,  love  is  the  fovereign  *  of  them  ; 
and  that  it  is  fb  abfblute  in  its  dominions, 
that  its  fubje£ts  never  undertake  any  thing 
but  by  its  orders :  It  is  the  main  fpring 
that  fets  them  in  motion ;  and  as  it  gives 
them  motion,  fo  alfo  it  gives  them  refl, 
irritating  and  ^ppeafing  them  by  its  looks ; 
and  its  examples  have  fo  powerful  an  af^ 
Cendant  over  all  the  afieftions  of  our  Soul, 
that  its  goodnefs  or  malice  renders  them 
good  or  bad. 

C  H  A  P  T  E  R    IV. 

WmCH   IS    THE  MOST  VIOLENT  PASSIONS 
OF   MAN  ? 

IF  it  be  necefTary  to  know  difeafes  in 
order  to^ their  cure,  it  is  not  lefs  necef^ 
fary  t6  be  acquainted  with  the  Paffions 
for  keeping  them  under  a  jufl  regulation, 
and  to  know  which  is  that  which  attacks 

us 
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iis  with  moft  violence.  Fhilofbphers  are 
ib  divided  in  opinion  on  this  fubjed,  that 
reaibn  has  not  yet  been  able  to  decide 
their  differences. 

Plato  has  left  us  in  a  donbt,  without 
properly  refolving  the  queilion.,  having 
contented  himfelf  with  faying,  that  there 
were  four  paffions  which  feemed  in  violence 
to  furpafs  the  reft.  The  firft  is  voluptuous 
pleafure,  which,  though  it  zfft&s  the  mild- 
eft  difpofitions,  is  exceeding  furious,  and 
refifts  reaibn  with  more  obftinacy  than 
pain.  The  fecond  is  anger,  which  being 
nothing  elfe,  according  to  Ariftotle's  de- 
finition, than  the  *  ferment  of  the  blood 
about  the  heart,  muft  be  exceffively 
violent :  If  nature,  ever  vigilant  over  our 
prefervation,  did  not  ftifle  it  immediately 
after  its  birth,  there  is  no  evil  it  would 
not  be  capable  of;  and  it  is  a  queftion  whe^r 
ther  any  thing  could  be  a  fufficient  barrier 
againft  its  fury :  But  whatever  violence 
may  be  attributed  to  it,  I  hold  it  to  be 
?nore  realbnable  than  voluptuoufnefs  ;  for 
lions  are  fooner  tamed  than  fifhes,  an  angry 
man  is  fqoner  appeafed  than  the  volup- 
tuous 

f  Fervor  fanguinis  cirga  cor,  Ariftot* 
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tuous  reclaimed  ;  and  experience  teaches 
us,  that  of  thefe  two  paflions  the  milder 
is  the  lefs  tradable,  and  the  more  furious 
the  lefs  obftinate.  The  third  is  the  defire 
of  honour,  which  is  fb  powerfully  im- 
prelTed  on  the  Soul  of  man,  that  there  is 
no  difficulty  but  it  Hirmounts  :  It  is  this 
that  makes  Conquerors,  that  infpires  Sol- 
diers with  courage,  that  renders  Orators 
eloquent,  and  Philolbphers  learned  ;  for 
all  its  different  conditions  are  animated  by 
the  fame  defire;  and  though  following  dif- 
ferent routes,  tend  to  the  fame  end.  The 
fourth  is  the  fear  of  death,  which  by  its 
frequent  alarms  troubles  the  whole  tran- 
quil fl:ate  of  our  life ;  its  produces  fiich 
ft  range  effedls  that  its  nature  cannot  be 
difcovered  ;  and  timid,  the  fhadow  of  evil 
being  fufficient  to  difrnay  it,  yet  it  makes 
men  courageous,  obliging  them  to  feek 
after  a  certain  death  to  avoid  one  that  is 
uncertain  :  It  gives  new  ftrength  to  the 
conquered,  and,  aflifled  by  defpair,  wins 
the  battle  it  had  jufl  before  lofl.  It  is 
difficult  enough  to  judge  which  of  thofe 
two  Paffions  is  the  flronger,  having  by 
turns  triumphed  over  each  other  ;  and  as 
the  fear  of  death  has  made  the  defire  of 
honour  to  be  forgotten,  fo  alfo  fometimes 

the 
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the  defire  of  honour  has  occafioned  the 
defpifing  of  the  fear  of  death. 

Though  I  conceive  a  high  efteem  for 
Plato,  and  though  even  the  ravings  of 
that  Philoibpher  feem  to  be  more  noble 
and  elevated  than  the  reafonings  of  ArU 
ftotle,  I  cannot^fide  with  him  on  this  occa- 
fion,  much  lefs  approve  his  opinion,  not- 
withftanding  all  the  fubftantial  reafbns  it 
may  be  fupported  with :  For  voluptuouf- 
nefs  is  not  fo  much  a  particular  paffion  as 
the  fburce  of  thofe  that  afford  us  fbme 
contentment^  and  it  i^  not  fb  violent  but 
it  may  be  eafily  checked  by  pain  ;  it  has  no 
advantage  but  in  the  abfence  of  its  enemy, 
and  it  does  not  corrupt  men  but  when  it 
finds  no  reliflance.  So  fbon  as  the'<:onteft 
is  disputed,  it  eafily  yields,  and  experience 
teaches  us,  that  a  flight  wound  makes 
us  readily  fo  forget  an  extreme  plea- 
fiire.  Anger  is  indeed  more  ardent, 
but  it  has  no  duration,  unlefs  converted 
into  hatred  ;  its  efFedts  need  'not  therefore 
be  apprehended,  being  more  fudden  than 
violent ;  but  to  exprefs  properly  its  nature, 
it  may  be  faid  that  it  is  capable  of  an  ill 
aftion,  but  that  it  cannot  conceive  a  wicked 
defign.  The  defire  of  glory  is  an  eternal 
pafsion ;  age,  which  enfeebles  all  others, 
Part  I.  D  for- 
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fortifies  it,  and  it  feems  that  this  *  evit 
has  no  remedy  but  death  :•  1%  is  neverthe- 
lefs  eured  by  ill  fuccefs,  and  *the  lofs  of 
two  or  three  battles^  converts  it  into  melan-» 
eholy.    Hannibal  after  his  defeat  no  longer 
flattered  himfelf  with  notions  of  honour; 
if  he  pafled  from  kingdom  to  kingdom  to 
iblicit  princes  for  forming  a  party  againft 
the  Romans,  it  was  tether  defpair  than 
ambition  that    prompted  him;  and  thi& 
unfortunate  Captain  did  not  fo  much  go 
in  queft  of  making  an  addition  to  his  glory 
as  preferving  his  life.     It  is  well  known 
that  Marius  was  haughty  after  his  defeat, 
and  that  though  a  prifoner  he  ftill  alpired 
to  the  Confulfhip  :   His  temper  did  not 
alter   with   his   condition;    in   irons    he 
dreamt  of  diadems,  and  when  he  had  loft 
his  own  liberty,   he  ftill  harboured  the 
defign  of  opprefling  that  of  the  Republic  : 
But  this  paflion  was  fupported  by  another  ; 
"ivhenhe  rallied  his  troops  to  reftore  the  bat- 
tle, he  was  not  fo  much  egged  on  by  glory 
as  vexation,  and  whoever  could  have  pryed 
narrowly  into  his  heart,  might  have  re- 
marked in  it  more  anger  than  courage^ 

more 

*  Noviigma  omnium  cupido  gloriae  cxuitur.    Tacit 
in  Agrte. 
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txS^l-e  hatred  than  ambition.  This  paflion 
fubfifts  only  by  hope;  and  when  fortune 
has  turned  its  back  on  it,  timidity  fuc- 
ceeds.  Alexander  would  have  been  con- 
tented with  Greece,  if  he  had  found  re- 
fiftance  in  Perfia ;  an  unprofperoiis  event 
would  have  taught  him  to  fix  bounds  to 
his  defires  ;  that  great  heart  to  which  the 
world  feemed  too  little,  would  have  cir- 
cumfcribed  itfelf  within  the  ftates  of  his 
father,  if  fo  many  happy  viftories,  which 
exceeded  even  his  hopes,  had  not  puffed  up 
his  ambition,  and  promifed  him  the  con- 
queft  of  the  whole  earth.  The  fear  of 
death  is  only  a  vulgaf  paflion  ;  generous 
Souls  defpife  it,  and  bafer  Souls  ward  it  off 
by  hope,  the  faithfuf  companion  of  the 
unhappy ;  but  when  the  prefence  of  evil 
forces  this  companion  to  defert  them, 
delpair  fucceeds,  fhewing  by  its  effefts 
that  it  is  able  to  furmount  the  moft  firm 
conftancy  of  Philofbphers. 

All  thcfe  reafbns  oblige  me  to  rejeft 
Plato's  opinion;  fo  that  there  remains  only 
to  examine  thofe  Ariftotle  advances  in  de- 
fence of  his  own.  He  feems  to  maintain 
in  fome  parts  of  his  writings,  that  hatred  is 
the  mofl:  violent  paflion  that  transports  us, 
,  In  faft,  anger,  which  jufl:  now  feemed  to 

X)   2  US 
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fb  dreadful,  is  nothing  more  than  a  dii^ 
pofition  to  hatred ;  which  cannot  attain  ta 
its  malice  without  being  nurtured  by  fuf- 
picions,  fomented  by  defamation,  and  kept 
tip  by  length  of  time  :  But  when  once 
changed  into  hatred,  there  is  fcarce  any 
fiiifchief  but  it  is  capable  of.  It  refides  ia 
the  heart  as  well  as  love,  and  feated  in 
the  throrie  love  fhould  occupy,  it  gives 
orders  ai^j|^  Sovereign,  and  employs  all 
the  othi^i'^ffions  to  fatiate  its  rage  :  An- 
ger furnifhes  it  with  arms,  courage  fights*  . 
for  it,  hope  promifes  it  good  fuccefs,  and 
defpair  often  gives  it  vidory  ;  but  what 
furpaffes  all  belief,  it  borrows  forces  from 
love  though  its  enemy,  and  by  an  efFeft 
very  expreffive  of  its  power,  obliges  the 
fofteft  of  the  paffions  to  ferve  as  the  mi- 
mifter  of  its  deteftable  defigns ;  it  *  imi- 
tates ita  motions,  walks  in  its  footfteps, 
and  perverting,  its  maxims,  is  intent  upon 
doing  as  much  evil  as  love  is  upon  do- 
ing good,  and  of  leaving  as  many  marks 
of  it^  fiiry,  "as  Ipve  of  its  goodnefs  :  But  if 
it  be  truq,  that  copies  never  equal  ori- 
ginals ;  whatever  efforts  hatred  may  exert,, 
it  will  never  come  near  the  power  of  l6ve  ; 

and 

'  *  Siqueris  odio  mifera  quern  ftatuasmodam  imitare  • 
a  morem,    Seneca  in  Medea. 
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and  as  it  models  itfelf  thereon,  loye  will 
always  have  the  advantage  over  it. 

Purfuant  to  this  notion  there  have  been. 
ibmePhilofophers,  who  would  notjoin  Arif^ 
totle,  in  opinion  and  paying  a  greater  defe* 
rence  to  realbn  than  his  authority,  were  per- 
iiiadedthat  Jealoufywas  the  moft  violent  of 
till  the  Paflions :  And  indeed,  it  muft  becon* 
fefled,  that  if  this  opinion  is  not  the  trueft^ 
it  is  at  leaft  the  moft  fpecious;  for  jealoufy 
is  compoled  of  love  and  hatred ;  and  as  con- 
traries cannot  abide  together  without  con* 
tention,  thofe  two  inimical  paffions  muft 
neceflarily  wage  war  againft  each  other, 
and  all  the  other  paffions  that  are  fubjeft  to 
them,  muft  take  up  arms  for  defending 
their  reipeflive  interefts;  becaufe  the  jea-» 
lous  being  ftruck  with  love  and  hatred, 
niuft  of  confequence   be  feized  ^with  fear 
and  boldnefs,  hope  and  defpair,  joy  and 
Ibrrow.    Thus  the  Scripture,  eloquent  even 
in  its  fimplicity,  finding  nothing fufficiently 
^expreilive  of  the  rage  of  jealoufy,  goes  to 
(eek  out  *  death  in  graves,  and  hell  in  the 
bowels  of  the  earth,  to  give  us  a  faint  pic* 
.    D  3  ture 

*  Love  is  ftrong  as  death,  jealoufy  is  cruel  as  the  grave. 
TThe  coals  thereof  are  coals  of  fir/s,  which  hath  a  moft  yc- 
tement  flame.    Solonx.  Song,  C*  8,  v,  6, 
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ture  of  it.  According  to  this  maxim,  one 
might  be  apt  to  conclude  that  the  jealous 
are  the  damned  of  this  world,  and  that  the 
paffion  they  are  tormented  with  is  a  punifh- 
ment  equalling  that  of  the  Devil's.  After 
the'  authority  of  the  Scripture  one  might  be 
thought  rafh  to  difpute  this  opinion,  and  it 
feems  that  all  things  conlpire  to  make  it 
pafs  for  true;  yet  it  is  not  without  its  weak 
fide,,  and  the  reafbns  it  produces  in  its  de- 
fence may  ierve  to  make  it  inadmiffible : 
For  tho'  jealoufy  be  a  mixture  of  love  and 
hatred,  it  does  not  follow  that  it  is  the 
moft  violent  of  our  paffions ;  even  thofe 
that  compofe  it  would  not  agree  together, 
if  they  were  not  fbftened,  and  as  the  ele- 
ments cannot  conftitute  the  fame  body  un- 
lefs  their  qualities  be  moderated,  fo  all  thofe 
paffions  cannot  form  jealoufy  unlefs  tem- 
pered and  mollified;  love  mufl  weaken 
hatred,  joy  moderate  grief,  and  hope  foften 
def{)air.  It  has  been  obferved  that  two 
poifbns  taken  together  lofe  their  force,  and 
that  ferying  as  an  antidote  to  one  another, 
they  are  harmlefs,  or  if  they  do  harm,  they 
cure  it;  thus  in  jealoufy  love  is  the  anti- 
dote of  hatred ;  and  the  jealous  perfon  fiif- 
fers  little  harm,  becaufe  he  has  many  paf^ 
lions,  and  c^nbpafl  that  by  afli^nged^fliny, 

he 
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lieowes  his  fafety  to  the  number  of  his  ene* 
mies.  •         ^ 

Bot  fince,  after  deftroying  fallacy  and 
lies,  it  is  neceflary  to  eftablifh  truth,  we 
may  fay  that  by  our  principles  this  quef^ 
•tion  is  not  hard  to  be  irefolved;  for  as  we 
acknowledge  butone  paffion  which  is  love, 
and  as  all  the  other  paffions  are  but  efiefts 
produced  by  it,  we  are  obliged  to  confefs, 
that  they  borrow  all  their  force  dfewn  their 
caufe,  and  have  no  other  violence  but  what 
IS  inherent  to  it.  In  fadt^  Love  is  a  Sove- 
reign that  imprefles  its  qualities  on  its  liibT 
je£ts;  it  as  aOeneral  that  infpires  its  ibl- 
i^ery  with  its  courage,  it  is  a  main  ipring 
quickening  into  conftant  motion  all  the 
wheels  in  its  machinery:  And  hence  mo- 
rality ought  to  be  intirely  employed  in  the 
regulating  of  love;  for  when,  indeed,  it  is 
well  regulated,  all  other  paffions  will  imi- 
tate it;  aiid  the  man,  who  knows  how  to 
love  well,  will  have  no  vicious  defires  nor 
vain  hopes  to  ropderate., 
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CHAPTER      V. 

WHETHER     THERE    WERE     PASSIONS     IH 

THE  STATE  OF  INNOCENCE,  AND  OF  THE 

SAME  NATURE  AS  OURS  ? 

SO  long  atime  has  elapfed  fince  we  for- 
feited our  innocence,  that  we  now  re- 
tain but  a  feeble  idea  of  it,  and  if  the  divine 
Juftice  did  not  ftill  pnpifh  the  crime  of 
the  father  in  the  perfons  of  the  children, 
we  (hould  have  alfb  loft  the  regret  of  it* 
Every  one,  as  fancy  leads  him,  defcribes 
the  felicity  of  that  ftate,  or  rather,  follow- 
ing the  bent  of  his  own  inclinations, 
places  in  it  the  plealures  he  knows  and 
defires.  Some  fay,  that  the  whole  earth 
was  a  Paradife  ;  that  of  the  feafons  our 
years  confift  of,  there  were  only  the  Au- 
tumn gind  Spring ;  that  all  the  trees  had 
the  property  of  the  orange,  and  that  at  all 
times  they  were  loaded  with  .leaves, 
flowers,  and  fruits  :  Others  were  perlliaded 
that  no  other  winds  blew  but  the  Zephyrs, 
and  that  the  earth  without  culture,  antici- 
pated our  wantss  and  was  produftiye  of  all 
things,   I  think,  that  without  maintaining 

thefe 
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tliefe  opinions,  it  may  be  iaid^  that  in  this 
happy  condition,  good  was  not  mingled 
with  evil,  and  that  the  qualities  of  the  ele- 

.  meats  were  fo  well  tempered,  that  rnan 
received  contentment  from  them,  and  felt 
no  caufe  of  difpleafiare.  There  were  no 
difbrders  that  required  reformation,  no  ene- 
mies to  fight  againft,  no  calamities  to  be 
avoided.  ^All  creatures  confpired  to  his  fe- 
licity, the  beafts  of  the  field  refpedled  his 
perfbn,  and  perhaps  thofe  of  the  foreft  had 
no  fierce  nor  favage  difpofitions.  As  the 
earth  did  not  bear  thorns,  and  as  all  its  parts 
were  fruitful  or-  agreeable,  fb  the  Iky  and 
air  fhed  no  malign  of  contagious  influence, 
and  that  ftar  which  diipenfes  life  and  death 
in  nature,  conftantly  held  forth  the  ferene 
and  enlivening  afpeft  of  the  moft  engaging 
charms.  If,  howe/er,  there  is  little  cer- 
tainty in  regard  to  the  ftate  of  man,  there 
is  not  more  as  to  what  concerns  his  perfbn  : 
We  philofbphize  according  to  our  fenti- 
ments,  and  as  in  the  firft  ages  of  the  world 
almoft  ail  manner  of  peribns  made  for 
themfelves  idols,  fb  now  every  one  fabri- 
cates a  felicity  for  Adam,  and  gives  him  all 

imaginable  advantages. 

Amidfl  fb  great  a  multiplicity  of  opi- 
nions or  errors,  it  may  with  good  realbn 

be 
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jbe  laid,  without  determining  any  thing  in 
-particular,  that  though  we  cannot  defcribe 
either  the  beauty  of  the  place  where  man 
made  his  refidence,  or  the  advantages  of 
his  mind  and  body,  yet  we  are  in  fbme 
fneafure  obliged  to  believe  that  he  found 
in  his  habitation  all  he  could  wilh  for,  and 
experienced  nothing  in  his  perfbn  to  in- 
commode him :  His  conftitution  was  ex- 
cellent, his  health  could  admit  of  no  alter- 
ation ;  and  if  time  might  weaken  it,  be 
had  a  remedy  at  hand  to  prevent  that  cala- 
mity by  the  ufe  of  the  fruit  of  life,  which 
recruiting  his  ftrength,  would  (iipply  him 
with  new  vigour.  JJe  was  immortal  not 
by  nature,  but  by  grace ;  and  he.  was  fen- 
fible  that  fin  could  not  deprive  him  of  life 
unlels  he  had  forfeited  his  ijtmoeen^e ;  {lis 
Ibul  was  not  lefs  happily  difpofed  of  than 
his  body  ;  fo^r  befides  his  having  all 
fciences  by  infulion,  he  knew  all  the  fe- 
crets  of  nature,  and  was  ignorant  of  no- 
thing that  might  contribute  to  his  happl- 
nefs ;  his  memory  was  perfect,  and  his 
will  entertaihed  no  inclinations  but  fiich  as 
were  good ;  his  afieftions  were  regular, 
and  though  he  was  not  infenfible,  his  tem. 
per  was  fo  even  that  nothing  could  diflurb . 
his  quiet ;  The  Paffions  that  get  the  ftart 

Qf 
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of  reafbn  by  their  violence,  waited  his 
orders,  and  never  rofe  up  without  being 
commanded ;  in  (hort,  his  paffions  were 
not  lefs  natural  than  ours,  but  they  were 
tradable  ;  and  as  his  conftitution  ma^e 
him  capable  of  our  motions,  original 
Juftice  exempted  him  from  all  their  dis- 
orders. 

I  know  not  whether  I  run  counter  to 
the  opinion  of  divines,  but  it  feems  tome, 
in  as  great  a  degree  as  one  may  hazard  a 
conjefture  amidfl:  this  gloom  of  darknefs, 
that  I  do  not  offend  truth.  For,  if  man, 
by  being  compofed  of  a  body,  was  mortal; 
and  if,  by  being  honoured  with  original 
grace,  he  was  immortal,  it  leems  that  by 
the  lame  induction  it  may  be  inferred,  that 
by  not  being  a  pure  fpirit,  he  had  paffions, 
but  that  being  fanftified  in  all  the  faculties 
of  his  foul,  he  had  none  but  what  were  in- 
nocent. To  give  this  reafoning  all  the 
force  it  ought  to  have,  it  will  be  neceffary 
to  extend  its  principle  and  to  prove,  that 
man  could  die  by  lofing  juftice,  and  that 
inunortality  was  rather  a  grace  of  Heaven, 
than  property  of  his  nature.  For  If  he  had 
been  truly  immortal,  he  would  have  no 
occafion  for  aliments,  and  if  death  had  not 
t)een  natural  to  him,  he  would  not  have^ 

wanted 
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wanted  a  privilege  to  fecure  him  from  it. 
Having  eaten  to  preferve  life,  he  could  lole 
it ;  and  being  obliged  to  guard  againft  old 
age  by  the  ufe  of  a  miraculous  fruit,  there 
was  an  evident  poffibiUty  of  his  dying,  and 
of  his  life,  as  well  as  ours,  requiring  reme- 
dies againft  death.  I  confefs  that  thefe  re- 
^  medies  being  more  effeftual  than  ours,  re- 
paired his  ftrength  to  greater  advantage,  and 
that  in  prolonging  the  courfe  of  his  life, 
they  always  kept  at  a  diftance  the  hour  of 
his  death:  I  alio  allow  that  they  banifhed 
the  corruptibility  of  his  body,  and  kept  it 
in  fo  perfect  a  ftate  of  health,  as  not  to  ad- 
mit of  an  indifpofition;  yet,  ftill  it  muft  be 
granted  me,  that  if  man  had  not  ufed  thefe 
remedies,  natural  heat  would  have  con- 
^^  fumed  the  radical  moifture,  and  old  age 
fucceeding  this  diforder,  would  have  infal- 
,  libly  brought  him  to  death.  All  thefe 
maxims  are  lb  true  that  there  is  a  neceffity 
of  acknowledging,  that  if  the  ufe  of  the 
tree  of  life  was  permitted  us  in  our  prefent 
ftate,  death  would  caufe  no  more  ravages 
in  the  world;  and  that  man,  criminal  as  he 
is,  would  notwithftanding  be  immortal. 
If  then  Adam  could  die  becaufe  he  had  a 
body,  and  if  he  could  not  die  becaufe  he 
had  grace,  it  appears  that  in.  a  proportionate 

degree 
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degree  he  had  paflions,  fince  his  foul  was 
engaged  in  matter,  but  that  thefe  paffions 
were  docile,  becaufe  original  Juftice quelled 
their  motions,  and  becaufe  in  this  condition 
his  fears  were  juft,  and  hopes  reafbnable. 

I  likewife  think  that  there  might  be  fome 
paflions  whofe  ufe  was  forbidden  him,  and 
tho'  capable  of  them,  he  was  not  afFeded 
by  them,  becaufe  they  would  havedifturbed 
his  tranquillity.  I  have  no  difficulty  in 
believing  that  evil  being  b^ifhed  from  the 
Earth,  melancholy  and  defpair  were  fb  alfb 
from  his  heart;  and  that  during  fb  confum* 
mate  a  felicity,  reafbn  was  not  obliged  to' 
excite  thofe  palEons,  which  are  only  the 
portion  of  the  wretched:  But,  indeed,  l' 
hold  it  for  certain,  that  he  made  ufe  of  all 
others;  and  that  refle<Sing  on  the  laws  im- 
pofed  on  him  by  his  Sovereign,  he  was 
fometimes  flattered  by  hopesi  fometimes 
flruck.with  fear,  and  kept  to  his  duty  by 
both  together.  I  make  no  doubt  alfo,  but 
that  in  the  unhappy  conference  held  by 
our  indifcreet  Mother  with  the  Devil  dif. 
guifed  as  a  Serpent,  (he  was  feized  by  ail 
the  paffions  that  attack  perils,  who  cou- 
fult  on  an  affair  of  importance;  that  the 
promifes  of  the  Devil  awaked  her  hope^, 
that  the  menaces  of  God  excited  her  fear; 

and 
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and  that  the  beauty  of  the  forbidden  fruit 
irritated  her  defire*     I  do  not  kfiow  whe-« 
ther  any  other  can  imagine  this  conference^ 
to  be  carried  on  without  an  alteration,  ot 
that  fb  great  a  confli6t  ihould  take  place  in 
the  terreftrial  paradife,  without  the  Wo- 
man's employing  all  thefe  paffions,  either 
in  her  own  defence  or  in  fuffering  herfelf 
to  be  conquered.     So  that  we  fhould  not  fo . 
much  exclude  Paffions  from  the  Soul  of 
Adam  as  their  diforder,  judging  that  this 
could  not  agree  with  original  juftice ;  and 
therefore  I  am  perlbaded  that  man  felt  all 
our  emotions  in  the  ftate  of  innocence;  that 
he  feared  chaftifements  and  hoped  for  re- 
wards; that  by  ufinghis  fenfes,  as  conftitut- 
ing  a  part  of  his  body,  he  ufed  alfb  his  paf^ 
lions,  as  being  apart  of  his  Ibul;  and  that, 
in  fine,  they  were  not  different  from  ours 
by  nature,  but  only  by  their  obedience^ 
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CHAPTER      VI. 

WHETHER     THERE     WERE     PASSIONS     IN 

JESUS    CHRIST,  AND  IN  WHAT   RESPECTS 

THEY    WERE   DIFFERENT  FROM  OURS  ? 

ONE  muft  be  ignorant  of  all  the  prin- 
ciples of  the  Chriftian  Religion,  if 
he  did  not  know  that  the  Son  of  God  was 
pleafed  to  take  upon  him  our  nature  with 
all  its  infirmities;  and  that  except  Igno- 
rance and  Sin,  which  are  incompatible  with 
the  fanftity  of  his  perfon,  he  vouch  fafed 
to  bear  the  load  of  our  miferies,  converfing 
with  men  under  the  appearance  of  a  Sinner. 
Hence  it  happened,  that  during  the  courfe 
of  his  mortal  life,  he  flood  iri  need  of  pre- 
ferving  it  by  food,  repairing  his  ftrength 
by  reft  and  fleep,  and  taking. all  the  reme-* 
dies  which  Providence  has  appointed  for 
the  cure  of  thofe  natural  maladies.      He 
was  fubjeft  to  the  injuries  of  the  weather, 
to  the  irregularities  of  the  feafbns;  he  has 
been  ieen  (hivering  with  cold  during  the 
rigours  of  winter,  and  bathed  in  fweat  dur-^ 
ing  the  heats  of  fummer:  The  Elements 
did  not  ipare  him,  and  if  they  revered  him 

as 
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as  God,  they  perfecuted  him  as  man ;  even 
the  creatures  that  obeyed  his  word,  waged 
war  againft  his  body;  the  waves  that  fub-* 
fided  at  his  waking,  had  attacked  the  veffel 
that  carried  him ;  the  hunger  he  had  fub- 
dued  in  the  Deferts,  preffed  hard  upon  him 
in  cities,  and  he  felt  on  the  crofs  the  cru- 
elty of  death,  from  which  he  had  delivered 
the  perfon  of  Lazarus. 

Now,  as  Pafiions  are  the  moft  natural 
weaknefles  of  man,  he  was  Hot  willing  to 
exempt  himfelf  from  them,  and  he  .per- 
mitted that  they  (hould  be  to  us,  as  well 
proofs  of  his  love,  as  aflurances  of  the  truth 
of  his  Incarnation.  He  mingled  his  tears 
with  thofe  of  Magdalen,  and  tho'  he  might 
remedy  her  affliftions  by  his  power,  he  was 
plealed  to  feel  them  by  compaffion :  Before 
he  wrought  a  miracle,  he  was  willing  to 
give  admittance  to  a  weaknefs,  and  to  weep 
for  the  death  of  one  whom  he  was  going 
to  raife  to  life.  He  often  permitted  one 
to  take  pofleffion  of  his  heart,  and  by  a 
ftrange  wonder  made  joy  compatible  with 
it*  In  his  bleffed  foul,  ufing  thofe  paffions 
according  to  the  various  occurrences  of  his 
life;  whence  he  taught  us  that  he  had  de- 
fpifed  nothing  in  man,  having  taken  upon 
him  his  infirmities,  and  that  he  loved  his 

nature 
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nature  as  cherifliing  even  its  faults:  For  to 
be  perfuaded  that  his  feiitiments  were  ima- 
ginary, is,  indeed,  to  call  in  queftion  the 
myftery  of  the  incarnation;  to  impofe  a  lie 
on  truth,  and  with  a  view  perhaps  of  ren- 
dering a  vain  honour  to  Chrift,  to  make  us 
doubt  of  all  the  proofs  of  his  love.  Hav- 
ing a  real  body,  he  could  not  have  falfe  paA 
fions^  and  being  real  man,  he  muft  have 
been  really  afflcted.  This  truth  cannot  ad- 
mit of  a  doubt,  without  invalidating  that 
of  our  belief;  for  if  it  be  allowed  to  make 
the  tears  of  the  Son  of  God  pafs  for  illu- 
fions,  his  fufferings  will  be  made  to  pafs  for 
impoftures ;  and  under  the  (hadow  of  reve- 
rence^ the  whole  work  of  our  Salvation  will 
meet  with  adownfal. 

But  in  eftablifhing  the  love  or  the  Son 
of  God,  we  muft  be  exceeding  careful  to 
commit  no  offence  againft  his  greatnefs; 
and  in  attributing  paffion  to  him,  we  mull 
guaranty  him  for  their  diforders :  For  we 
are  not  allowed  to  believe  that  they  were 
irregular  as  our  own,  or  that  thv?y  flood  In 
need  of  all  thofe  virtues  that  are  necefiary 
to  us  for  keeping  them  in  fubjeftion.  He 
was  abfblute  mafter  of  them,  and  they  de- 
pended on  his  will  in  their  birth,  their  pro- 
grefs  and  their  duration;  in  their  birth, 
Part  I.  E  becauie 
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bccaufe  they  never  rofe  up  but  by  his  or-^ 
der,  and  always  waited  for  reafbn  to  make 
them  lubfervient  to  his  defigns. 

Our  own  paffions  very  freq^uently  fiir- 
prize  us,  and  are  fb  prompt  for  motion, 
rfiat  die  wifeft  cannot  reftrain  thek  firft 
Tallies ;  they  have  fuch  a  propenfity  to  difbr- 
der,  that  the  leaft  occafion  traniports  them, 
with  impetuous  heat;  their  fleep  isibflum- 
bering  that  the  leaft  alarm  is  fufficient  to 
tvake  them ;  they  arefofondof  war,  that  up- 
on a  trivial  provocation,  they  take  up  arms, 
and  commit  more  devaftatioii  even  on  their 
own, territories  than  a  hoftile  army  would;, 
their  difbrder  proceeds  not  lb  much  from 
objefts  as  their  own  humour,  and  the  ftorms- 
they  raife  refemble  thofe  that  come  fron> 
the  bottom  of  the  fea,  rifing  by  their  own 
motion:  But  in  Chrift,  they  did  not  raife 
ftorms ;  or  if  fbmetimes  their  waves  Iwel- 
Jed,  it  was  by  the  guidance  of  realbn, 
which  conftantly  referved  to  itfelf  the 
power  of  appealing  the  trouble  it  had  oc- 
cafioned;  and  as  their  birth  depended  on 
his  will,  they  alfe  made  no  progrefs  but  by 
its  leave,  and  their  motion  proceeded  only 
from  a  caufe  that  was  rational. 

Men  place  their affeftion son  thuigs  that 
do  not  deferve  their  love,  and  often  con- 
ceive 
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ceive  ftrong  paffions  on  very  frivolous  oc- 
cafions.  An  indifcretion  kindles  all  their 
wrath;  and  without  cohfidering  the  dif- 
ference of  crimes,  they  punifh  as  rigoroufly 
an  unguarded  expreffion  as  a  murder: 
Their  ambition  is  blind,  their  defires  are 
immoderate,  their  grief  is  ridiculous;  and 
whoever  would  take  the  pains  of  compar- 
ing all  their  paffions  with  the  c'aufes  that 
j>roduce  them,  would  find  that  they  are 
all  ftrongly  marked  with  injuftice.  A 
Confiil  had  a  flave  devoured  by  lampreys 
for  no  other  reafbn  than  breaking  a^glafs; 
the  anger  of  a  prince  to  revenge  the  injury 
done  a  brazen  or  marble  image,  put  to 
death  feven  thonfand  men,  the  living 
images  of  God:  Grief  has  erefted  idols  to 
procure  for  itfelf  fbme  coulblation;  mourn- 
fulparents  not  able  to  bring  back  their  chil- 
dren to  life,  deified  them,  and  by  an  excefs 
of  love  and  fbrrow,  bililt  them  temples, 
after  raifing  fepulehres  to  them:  In  fhort, 
dl  the  movements  of  our  foul  are  unrea- 
fonable;  wc  cannot  moderate  our  joys,  nor 
our  dilpleafures ;  our  hatred  exceeds  the  in- 
juries we  have  received;  our  love  is  more 
ardent  than  the  objedt  that  kindles  it,  and 
we  conceive  fond  hopes  for  perifhable 
goods :  But  the  paffions  of  the  Son  of  God 
E  2  were 
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were  fb  regular,  that  nothing  but  the  great* 
nefs  of  the  caufe  exciting  them,  was-obfer-  ', 
vable  in  their  emotions.  He  was  only 
animated  to  juft  indignation  for  revenging 
the  injuries  of  his  Father,  or  for  chaftifing 
thp  impiety  of  thofe  that  deferved  ir,  and 
if  he  faw  no  perfections  in  his  friends,  he 
loved  thofe  he  defigned  to  implant  in  them ; 
and  by  loving  them  he  made  them  worthy 
of  his  love.  He  conceived  no  grief  but 
on  great  occafions,  and  tho'  the  Crofs  was  ^ 
a  fufficient  objeft  for  fadnefs,  I  believe  that 
his  foul  was  more  affeded  by  the  horror  of 
our  fins-,  than  by  the  fliame  or  cruelty  of 
his  punifbment.  Such  regular  Paffions 
ceafed  when  he  pleafed,  and  their  duration 
was  not  lefs  fubjeft  to  his  empire  than  their 
progrefs. 

We  are  far  from  being  maftersof  ourown. 
In  their  birth  tliey  deipife  our  advice,  in 
their  progreffion  they  mock  our  counfels.  ' 
They  do  not  ftop  but  when  they  are  tired;  and 
we  are  indebted  for  our  refpite  not  fb  much 
to  their  obedience  as  to  their  weaknefs. 
When  violent,  our  cares  cannot  conquer 
them,  and  fomeof  them  are  fb  flubborn,  that 
they  will  fink  with  us  into  the  grave.  We 
therefore  fhould  endeavour  to  keep  them 
in  awe  at  their  birth,  and  to  confult  our 

reafbn 
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Kia!bn  to  know  if  it  be  advifable  to  make 
fcldiers  take  the  field,  who  defpife  the  au- 
thority of  their  chief  when  they  are  under 
arms :  The  commencement  of  a  war  de- 
pends often  on  the  two  parties;  but  its  end 
always  on  the  vidlorious,  and  it  is  not 
eafy  to  induce  this  party  to  peace  when  it 
finds  its  advantages  by  continuing  the 
war.  Ail  thofe  rules  axe  proved  falfe  in 
the  Paffions  of  Chrifl;  he  carried  them  to 
zhigh  pitch  when  the-fubjeft  required  it, 
and  tho'  flaming  hot,  they  cooled  the  mo- 
ment he  ordered  themi:  As  their  fire  was 
reafbnable,  it  was  extinguifhed  as  eafy  as  it 
W21S  kindled,  fb  that  joy  immediately  fuc- 
ceeded  fbrrow,  and  fweetnels  took  the  fame 
place  on  his  face  that  indignation  had  juft 
before  occupied. 

It  is  perhaps  on  thi«  account  that  fbmc 
would  not  allow  the  emotions  of  the  Soul 
of  Chrifl  to  be  called  Paffions,  believing  it 
would  be  doing  an  injury  to  their  inno-^ 
cency  to  rank  them  with  criminals,  and 
that  it  was  unjufl  to  affign  the  fame  name 
to  things,  whofe  conditions  were  fb  dif- 
ferent. But  all  knew  that  qualities  do  not 
change  nature ;  and  that  the  paffions  of  the 
Son  of  God,  tho'  more  obedient  than  ours, 
were  not  lefs  natural.  It  is,  in  my  opi- 
E  3  nion, 
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nion,  a  new  obligation  we  are  under  to  hlSf 
goodnefs,  that  he  did  not  contemn  our 
weaknefles.  He  will  reproach  us  eternally ^^ 
if  w^  have  not  defires  for  his  glory,  fince 
he  had  defires  for  our  Salvation ;  if  we  dq 
hot  Ihed  tears  for  his  injuries,  fince  he  Ihed 
his  blood  for  our  fins  :  And,  he  will  have 
juft  reafbn  to  complain  of  our  ingratitude, 
if  our  Paffions  do  riot  contribute  to  teftify 
to  him  our  love,  fince  he  employed  all  his 
own  to  give  us  full  aflurances  of  his  ch4^ 
rity. 


BOOK    II, 
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BOOK        IL 

OF    THE  DISORDER    OF    THE   PASSIONS.. 

CHAPTER!, 

OF  THE  CORRUPTION  OP  NATURE  BY  SIK. 

THOUGH  th^re  are  many  wonders  in 
Man  that  deferve  to  be  coniidered^ 
and  though  the  qualities  he  is  pofleffed  of, 
make  us  acquainted  with  the  greatnefs  and 
power  of  him  who  performed  the  admira- 
hie  work  of  his  creation,  yet  there  is  not 
one  more  remarkable  in  him  than  his  con* 
tinuation ;  for  he  is  compofed  of  body  and 
mind,  he  unites  heaven  with  earth  in  hi$ 
perfon,  and  more  moiiftrous  than  the  Cen- 
taurs of  the  Fable,  he  is  at  once  Angel  and 
Beaft.  As  the  power  of  God  appeared  in 
the  union  of  thofe  two  fo  different  parts, ' 
his  wifdom  was  not  lefs  confpicuous  in 
their  harmony  and  good  underftanding;  for 
though  they  had  contrary  inclinations,  the 
one  ftooping  towards  the  earth  out  of 
which  it  had  been  formed,  and  the  other 
ibaring  towards  heaven  whenge  it  derived 
£  4  its 
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its  original,  yet  God  tempered  fo  well  theijp 
defires,  and  \t\  the  diyerlity  of  their  condi-r 
tions,  united  {o  intimately  their  wills  by 
original  juftice,  that  the  foul  bore  a  part 
in  all  the  gratifications  of  the  body  with- 
out doing  herfelf  an  injury,  and  the  body 
ferved  all  the  defigns  pf  the  foul  without 
ufing  violence  againft  itfelf.  In  this  happy 
ilate  the  foul  commanded  with  lenity,  tha 
b6dy  obeyed  with  pleafure,  and  whatever 
.objedt  prefented  itfelf,  both  parties  remained 
in  perfedt  agreement. 

But  this  happinefs  lafted  only  as  long  as 
our  firft  Parent  remained  fubmiffive  to  God. 
So  foon  as  he  had  liftened  to  the  fugge-? 
ftionsof  the  Devil,  and  fblicited  by  his  pro- 
miles,  had  complied  with  his  intentions, 
his  punifhment  became  like  unto  his  crime, 
his  difobedience  being  punifhecj  by  a  ge- 
neral rebellion.  All  creatures  confpired 
againft  him,  and  his  fubjefts,  in  order  to 
be  inftrumental  to  the  jqftice  of  God,  be- 
came his  enemies.  The  revolt  pafled  from 
his  ftate  to  his  pcrfbn;  his  body  role  up 
againft  his  mind.  This  inteftine  war  was 
the  more  ealily  fomented  between  the  two 
parties,  their  peace  having  been  not  fomuch 
the  efFefl:  of  Nature  as  of  Grace;  the  hatred 
that  fucceeded  their  love  was  the  more  vio- 
lent 
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lent  from  being  animated  by  fin,  which 
being  purely  a  diibrder,  fpreads  divifion 
every  where,  and  gratifies  its  own  rage,  by 
executing  the  fentence  of  the  divine  Juftice. 
Whence,  the  greatnefs  of  the  rebellion 
fiifiered  by  man,  will  be  no  lubje6l  of  afto- 
niftiment,  fince  it  deduces  its  origin  from 
two  principles  fo  powerful,  and  fince  the 
parties  that  compofe  it  are  animated  to  the 
combat  by  the  contrariety  of  their  inclina- 
tions,  anci  the  malice  of  the  fin  they  are 
poffeffed  by.  The  Apoftle  of  the  Gentiles  . 
finding  no  other  remedy  for  this  evil  but 
death,  wiflied  for  it  as  a  favour,  demand* 
ing  the  moft  rigorous  of  our  punifliments. 
He  has  prepared  in  his  writings  all  Chri- 
ftians  for  this  warfare,  and  he  has  made 
them  to  underftand  that  man  cannot  ex- 
peft  peace  in  this  life  :  >*  For  the  *  flefh 
lufteth  againft  the  fpirit,  and  the  fpirit 
againft  the  flelh;  and  thefe  are  contrary 
the  one  to  the  other,  fo  that  ye  cannot  do 
the  things  that  ye  would." 

From  this  great  dilbrder  proceeded  that 
of  our  paffions;  for  though  as  daughters  of 
the  body  and  fbpl,  being  equally  produced 
by  both)  they  (hould  ule  their  beft  endea- 
vours 

*  Gal.  c.  5.  V.  17, 
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vours  to  make  them  agree,  yet  thefe  un- 
natural daughters  foment  their  divifions, 
and  according  as  they  hold  more  of  tlie 
mind,  or  of  the  body,  efpoufe  the  party  of 
either,  and  perform  no  aft  of  obedience 
that  is  not  accompanied  with  fome  fymp- 
toms'  of  rebellion.  The  appetite  which 
we  call  Concupifcible,  holds  intelligence 
almoft  always  with  the  body,  and  that 
which  we  call  Irafcible,  favours  ahnoft  al- 
ways the  mind:  The  firft  engages  us  ia 
pleafures,  and  detains  us  in  infamous  indo- 
lence; the  fecond  arms  us  againft  pain,  and 
animates  us  to  generous  adlions.  In  this 
perpetual  contraft  the  mind  of  man  is  never 
tranquil,  and  he  is  conftrained  to  nurture 
vipers  that  devour  him. 

Philbfopher's  wefe  very  fenfible  of  this 
luihappy  ftate,  but  believed  it  was  in  the 
will  only  and  not  in  nature ;  they  were 
perfuaded  that  opinion  -and  bad  inftitu- 
tions  had  caufed  all  thefe  diforders;  and  as 
a  difeafe  is  cured  by  its  contrary,  fo  this 
might  be  remedied  by  found  doftrine  and 
good  education.  They  eftabliihed  Acade- 
mies wherein  they  difputed  concerning  the 
Sovereign  Good;  they  made  panegyrics  on 
virtue  and  inveftives  againft  vice;  they 
declaimed  againft  the  irregularity  of  the 

paffions, 
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ipaffions,  and  meafuring  their  forces  by 
their  defires,  promifed  tliemfelves  vidtories 
^nd  triumphs.  But  not  finding  out  the 
fource  of  the  evil,  they  were  never  able  to 
find  a  remedy  for  it :  Amidft  the  weaknefles 
tiiey  experienced,  and  the  vain  efforts  they 
made,  they  were  obliged  to  accufe  nature, 
and  to  complain  even  of  that  Sovereign 
power,  which  had  compoled  man  of  pieces 
that  would  not  match.  A  little  light  would 
undoubtedly  have  redlified  their  notions, 
and  ^  Chapter  of  St.  Paul  would  have 
made  known  the  truth  to  them;  for  by 
agreeing  with  us  that  God  is  infallible  in 
his  works,  ^nd  too  juft  to  require  of  us 
things  that  furpafs  our  power,  they  were 
under  the  neceffity  of  concluding  that  our 
diforder  was  the  punifhment  of  our  crime, 
and  that  the  infirmities  we  groaned  under, 
were  not  fo  much  the  efFefl:  of  our  nature 
as  a  chaftifement  from  the  juftice  of  God. 
By  thinking  in  this  manner,  they  would 
have  endeavoured  to  appeafe  him  whom 
they  had  offended,  and  confeffing  their 
weaknefs,  would  have  implored  his  power* 
But  pride  blinded  them,  and  to  ufethe  ex- 
preffions  of  Seneca  againfl  himfelf,  they 
chofe  rather  tq  accule  Providence  than  to 
acknowledge  their  mifery,   and  impute 

their 
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their  diibrders  to  his  rigour  than  their  owit 
offences:  They  could  not,  or  would  not 
comprehend  what  realbn  taught  them,  be- 
,  fore  Faith  had  publiihed  it  by  the  mouth 
of  St.  Paul,  that  the  rebellion  of  the  flefh 
againft  the  Spirit,  Js  not  a  condition  of  na- 
ture, but  a  punifhment  of  fin. 

From  what  has  been  here  faid  it  is  eafy  to 
conclude,  thatfincemaniscriminal,fince  his 
Paflions  are  rebellious,  fince  the  Mind  that 
oug-ht  to  keep  them  under  a  jufl  regulation, 
is  overfhadowed  with  darknefs,  and  the 
will  that  ought  to  moderate  them,  is  de- 
praved, there  is  a  neceflity  of  having  re- 
courfe  to  Grace,  and  requefl  of  Mercy  that 
which  Juflice  has  taken  from  us.  The 
Power  that  formerly  made  the  body  and 
foul  to  agree,  mufl  now  decide  their  dif- 
ferences. If  the  condition  of  this  mifera- 
ble  life  does  not  permit  our  enjoyment  of 
an  intire  peace,  we  mufl  feek  out  forces  to 
arm  them  for  battle,  and  if  we  cannot 
avoid  the  calamities  of  war,  we  may  hope 
at  leafl  for  the  advantages  of  viftory ♦ 
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,C  H  A  P  T  E  R    IL 

THAT    NATURE    ALONE    CANNON    RCGU-* 
LATE  THE   PASSIONS   OF   MAN. 

THE  Philolbphers  who  have  declared 
themfelves  enemies  of  the  Faffions, 
cannot  be  properly  judges  in  a  caufe  Y 
wherein  they  are  parties;  yet  their  judg- 
ments have  fome  colour  of  juftice,  and  not 
without  reafbn,  they  confound  our  Paflions 
with  vices :  For  in  the  ftate  fin  has  reduced 
us  to,  we  have  no  fentiments  that  are  pure; 
and  our  nature  being  corrupt,  all  its  incli- 
nations muft  conlequently  be  dilbrderly, 
and  the  rivulets  troubled,  that  flow  from 
(d  turbid  a  fource. 

I  am  fenfible  that  Philofophers  will  never 
agree  to  this  truth,  much  lefs  fufFer  our 
imputing  error  to  nature,  whom  they  take 
for  guide;  neither  will  they  countenance 
the  difhonouring  of  her,  all  whole  mo-  * 
tions  they  efteem  fo  riegular.  They  pro- 
fefs  following  her  in  all  things,  and  hold 
that  to  live  happily,  we  muft  live  naturally, 
libertines  ground  themfelves  on  the  au- 
thority of  this  maxim,  and  endeavour  to 

excufe 
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excufe  their  difbrders  by  a  doflrine  they  dd 
not  underftand;  for  if  they  had  fhidied  iii 
the  fchool  of  the  ftoics,  they  would  find 
that  thofe  Philofbphers  had  preluppofed 
that 'Nature  was  in  her  primitive  purity^ 
and  that  they  abided  ty  her  guidance^ 
chiefly,  becaufe  they  imagined  (he  had  pre- 
Jierved  her  innocence;  They  therefore  ba- 
niihed  from  their  fages,  and  even  from 
their  difciples,  all  thofe  afFeftions  which 
are  made  to  pafs  fot  natural,  and  by  a  ge-i 
nerous  but  vain  effort,  would  have  us  be 
as  regular  in  the  flate  of  fin,  as  in  that  of 
original  Juftice*   . 

But  Chriftians,  who  have  learned  front 
the  Holy  Scriptures  that  Nature  is  fallen 
from  her  primitive  purity,  are  obliged  to 
acknowledge  that  the  Paflions  have  re- 
volted, and  that  in  order  to  keep  them  in 
fubje£tion,  reafon  muft  be  afiifted  by  Grace* 
And  indeed,  there  are  none  but  fee  that  the 
mind  is  intangled  in  error,  and  that  it  re-^ 
ceives  promifcuoufly  falfehood  with  truth ; 
that  the  will  adheres  more  ta  apparent  than 
real  good,  that  its  intereft  is  the  rule  of  its 
inclinations,  that  it  loves  not  what  is  good 
but  what  is  agreeable,  that  it  knows  by 
experience  it  has  loft  much  of  its  liberty^ 
and  that  if  fin  has  not  deprived  it  of  all  the 

love 
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love  it  had  for  good,  there  remain  to  it 
only  feeble  fuccours  and  fruitlefs  defires  for 
its  acquifition.  As  the  will  alfo  has  (b  few 
effeftive  powers  left:  for*  acquiring  good,  it 
has  ftill  fewer  for  regulating  its  paffions, 
and  tho*  it  does  not  approve  their  diforders, 
it  cannot  apply  a  remedy.  Often,  by  a 
ftrange  mifshap,  it  foments  their  leditioii 
which  it  ought  to  put  a  flop  to ;  and  not 
to  afffiit  fubjefts,  becomes  the  accomplice 
of  their  crimes.  The  Chriftian  Philoib- 
pher  is  therefore  obliged  to  implore  the  aid 
of  Heaven  to  conquer  thofe  rebels,  and  con- 
fefling  that  his  realbn  is  weak,  he  feeks 
for  external  help,  and  begs  earneftly  for  ♦ 
the  favour  of  him  who  permitted  the  difl 
order  of  nature  for  the  punifhment  of  her 
fin. 

But  let  us  not  be  aceufed  of  being  ene- 
mies to  the  grandeur  of  man,  and  of  mak- 
ing his  difafter  greater  than  it  is :  We  con- 
fefs  that  nature  is  good  in  herfelf,  and  of 
this,  fin  itlelf  is  an  excellent  proof;  for  fin 
being  a  nothingnefs,  it  cannot  fubfift  of  it- 
felf;  to  maintain  and  preferve  itfelf  it  muff 
adhere  to  a  fubjeft  that  fupports  and  fhares 
with  it  the  being  it  is  pofefled  of.  Thus 
evil  is  grafted  upon  good,  and  fin  is  prop- 
ped up  upon  nature,  which  indeed,  fuf-* 

tains 
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tains  great  damage  frofn  (b  bad  a  gueil^ 
yet  docs  not  lofe  all  ker  advantages:  As 
(he  retains  her  being,  (he  muft  retain  alfb 
Ibme  goodnefs  j  as  fhe  is  not  animated  for 
becoming  criminal.  Hit  muft  in  her  mifery 
ftill  enjoy  fbme  happinefs,  and  even  in  her 
crime  there  muft  ftill  remain  with  her  Ibme 
tindtufe  of  innocence.     Undoubtedly  the 
being  of  man  is  laudable,  but  his  fin  is 
blamable,  and  it  cannot  be  blamed  more 
reafbnably  than  by  ftiewing  that  it  diflio- 
nours  him  by  its  contagion^  who  was  ho- 
nourable by  his  nature.     If  we  therefore 
confider  nature  in  herfelf,  fhe  has  loft  no- 
f  thing  of  her  goodnefs ;  but  if  we  confider 
her  under  the  tyranny  of  fin,  (he  has  al* 
moft  loft  the  ufe  of  it,  and  (he  cannot  make 
ufe  of  her  faculties,  unlefs  delivered  from 
the  enemy  that  holds  her  captive;  herein, 
like  unto  thofe  birds  that  are  taken  in  nets, 
they  have  wings  and  cannot  fly,  they  love 
liberty  and  cannot  recover  it.     Thus  men 
in  the  ftate  of  fin,  have  ftill  good  inclina- 
tions, but  cannot  follow  them;  they  have 
good  defigus,  but  cannot  execute  them; 
and  more  unfortunate  than  captive  birds, 
they  love  their  prifbn  and  fawn  upon  their 
perfecuting  tyrant.    In  this  deplorable  con- 
dition they  ftand  in  need  of  Grace  to  com- 
fort 
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fort  and  give  them  ftrength,  if  not  to  de* 
liver  them  intirely  from  the  tormentor,  a£ 
leaft  to  reftore  to  them  the  liberty  of  z&,^ 
ing,  and  t^o  put  them  in  a  condition  of 
pra6tiiing  virtue,  refifting  vice,  and  govern*- 
ing  their  paffions. 

The  neceffity  we  impofe  on  man  of  hav- 
ing recourle  to  Grace,  ought  not  to  feem  fb 
painful,  fince  even  before  his  dilbrder  he 
had  an  occafion  for  foreign  help,  and  could 
not  in  feis  natural  purity  avoid  lin  without 
iiipernatural  help;  for  he  is  fb  conftituted 
that  inallJiis  motions  he  is  .obliged  to  hav« 
recourfe  to  <jrod,  And  being  Ms  ioswige  he 
canaat  a£t  but  by  his  fpirit.  Though  hu- 
man nature  had  remained  in  that  integrity 
in  which  God  had  created  it,  yet  it  coull 
not  have  preferved  itfelf  from  fin  without 
his  Grace;  if  man  therefore  without  grace 
cannot  preferve  the  purity  he  had  received, 
how  (hall  he  without  the  fame  jgrace  re- 
cover the  purity  he  had  loft?  He  muft  re- 
folve  then  upon  fubmitting  to  his  Creator, 
if  he  is  willing  to  fubdue  his  paffions,  and 
he  muft  devote  bimfelf  to  his  (ervice,  ifiie 
is  willing  to  be  reafbnable.  There  oug^t 
likewile  to  be  Ibme  relation  between  our 
gain  and  our  lofs ;  and  as  our  Paffions  did 
Bot  rebel  againft  the  mind,  till  the  mind 

Par^  I.  F  had 
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had  rebelled  againft  God^  there  is  good 
feafon  to  believe  that  they  will  not  obey 
the  mind,  till  the  mind  is  obedient  to  God ; 
and.al  our  unhappinefs  arifes  from  our  re- 
bellion,in  like  manner  our  happinefs  muft 
proceed  from  our  fubjedtion. 

If  prophanc  Philofophers  objed  to  us, 
that  reafbn  was  granted  to  us  in  vain  for 
ruling  our  paflions,  if  left  deftitute  of  . 
powdi";  and  that  nature  is  an  ufelefs  guide, 
if  flie  vrants  to  guide  herfelf:  They  muft 
be  fatisfied  by  experience,  and  taught  with- 
out-having recourfe  to  the  Scripture,  that 
diere  are  dilbrders  \ti  man  which  reafbn 
alone  cannot  regulate,  and  that  we  afe  af- 
fli6feed  v^rith  ailments,  which  nature  cannot 
cure  without  grace. 

CHAPTER      III. 

THAT    ON    ACCOUNT    OF     THE    DISORDER, 

OF  OUR   PASSIONS,   GRACE   IS   JJECESSARY 

FOR    CONDUCTING    THEM. 

THOSE  that  are  inftruded  in  the  myfr 
.  teries  of  the  Chriftian  Religion,  con- 
Ibfs  th^t  the  Grace  which  Jesus  Christ 
has  merited  for  us,  lurpafles  infinitely  that 
'^jvhich  Ad^m.  had  robbed  us  of.  Its  ad-^ 
L    .  .  vantages 
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vantages  are  fo  great,  that  they  exceed  all 
•our  defires,  and  the  moft  ambitious  could 
never  iiave  wiflied  for  the  felicity  it  gives 
us  the  hopes  of,  befides  raifing  us  above  our 
condition,  it  promifes  us  a  happinefs  equal 
to  that  of  the  Angels ;  it  gives  us  Jesus 
Christ  for  our  Chief,  and  unites  ms  fb 
intimately  with  htm,  that  it  obliges  his  fas^ 
ther  to  acknowledge  us  for  his  children-: 
But  all  thele  privileges  regard  rather  futu- 
rity than  the  prcfent  time,  and  though  we 
Jiave  the  fureties  of  thefe  great  promifes,  we 
•do  not  yet  poffefs  all  dieir  effects^.  The 
Orace  which   acquires  for  us  a  right  to 
theno,  refides  in  the  bottom  of  our  foul, 
.  and  fanftifying  it,  leaves  the  body  emgagod 
in  fin;  it  begins  the  work  of  our  falvation^ 
and  does  not  finifh  it ;  it  divides  the  two 
parts  thatcompofe  man^and  giving  flrength 
to  the  mind,  and  introduces  a  divifion  into 
their  unity;  for  it  Is  the  fuperior  part  of 
the-  foul  that  is  fully  replenifhed  with  (he 
•efFeds  of  Grace,  and  m  Baptifin  receives 
that  divine  character,  which  gives  us  aright 
io  Heaven  as  to  our  inheritance^  whence 
an  *  Apoflle  calls  us  ixnperfeft  works,  .an4 
the  beginnings  of  a  new  Creature.     We 
Fa  belong 

•James  c,  j.  v.  i?.^ 
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belong  to  Ghrift  according  to  the  mind 
only,  and  he  is  the  father  only  of  that  no- 
ble part  which  he  has  enriched  by  his  me-: 
rits ;  but  that  which  is  engaged  in  the  body, 
and  which  by  an  unhappy  neceffity  fees; 
herielf  obliged  to  animate  its  diforders,  and 
to  fon^ent  it§  paffions,  if  not  intirely  deli- 
vered from  the  tyranny  of  fin  :  She 
groans  under  the  weight  of  her  fhackles, 
and  that  glorious  Captive  is  conft rained  to 
bewail  the  rigour  of  her  fervitude,  whilft 
her  filler  taftes  the  lweet§  of  liberty.  For 
Baptifm  does  not  take  away  concupifcence, 
but  moderates  it;  and  whatever  ftrength  it 
may  give  bur  Ipul,/  it  leaves  with  her  a 
kind  of  languor,  which  fhe  cannot  be  cured, 
of  but  in  the  ftate  of  glory •  It  is  true  that 
this  weaknefs  is  not  a  fin,  and  though  the 
iburce  ali  pthers  fl6w  from,  it  does  not 
make  us  culpable  but^when  by  our  bafe- 
nefs  we  follow  its  motion s,        * 

And  it  cannot  be  faid,  to  fave  the  ho- 
nour of  our  foul,  that  this  diforder  is  in 
our  body,  and  that  fhe  is  only  afFefted  by 
it  out  of  compaffion^  orinfefted  only  by- 
contagion  ;  for  befides  that  original  fiiv,  of 
which  this  diforder  is  an  efFed:,  refides  in 
her  fubflance,  it  is  well  known  that  the 
body  is  incapable  of  ailing  of  itfelf,  that  thoi 

'  \.        foul 
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jfbul  which  animates  it  muft  neceffarily 
occafion  its  rebellion,  and  infpire  it  with 
irregular  motions  and  defires.  It  is  the 
ibul  that  quickens  the  flefh  agaihft  the  Ijpi- 
rit,  and  by  not  being  entirely  pofl'effed  by 
^race,  is  found  to  remain  ftill  fubfervient 
to  fin :  It  is  the  foul  that  ftirs  up  the  paf- 
fions,  by  a  ftrange  blindnefs  fupplying  them 
with  the  arms  that  wound  herfelf,  and  fo- 
menting tbe  fedition  that  (difturbs  her 
tranquility.  Sound  Philofbphy  gives  us 
a  full  conviftion  of  this  truth;  for  it  evi- 
dently appears  from  its  principles,  that  the 
body  does  notliing  without  the  Ibul,  and 
when  even  it  feems  to  undertake  any  thing 
againft  her  j  it  is  in  confequence  of  the  helps 
received  from  her.  Being  therefore  her- 
felf the  fburce  of  evil,  it  i^  without  reafbn 
ihe  complains  of  the  rebellion  of  the  body, 
which  of  all  the  crimes  fhe  imputes  to  it, 
is  only  the  accomplice  but  not  the  author. 
Now,  as  the  paffions  refide  m  that  part 
of  the  foul  which  is  ftill  infected  by  fin,  we 
need  not  be  aftonifhed  if  they  are  rebel- 
lious, fiuce  their  parent  is  difobedient; 
much  lefs  need  we  imagine  that  grace  ftifles 
them,  fince  it  leaves  in  rebellion  the  very 
power  that  produces  them.  All  that  can 
be  expefted  from  the  guidance  of  grace  is, 
F  3  that 
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fthat  it  checks  their  impetuofity,  reprefles- 
their  violence,  and  prevents  their  firft  mo- 
tions:  This^  is  one  of  its  principal  occupa- 
tions;  for  haviiig  obliged  die  mind  to  know 
God,  and  the  w'ill  to  love  him.^  it  extends  its 
care  to'the  Ibul,  and  endeavours  to  calm  the 
dilbrder  of  her  paffions.  It  dop&^xnot  un- 
dertake to  deftroy  them,  knowing  this  to- 
%e  a  work  referved  for  glory;  but  it  exerts 
its  utmoft  to  bring  them  under  a^  proper 
regulation;:  and  as  it  makes  a  good  ufe  of 
1h>  for  humbling  us^  to  alfo  it  makes  a  wife 
ufe  of  their  rebellion  for  exercifing  us,  pro- 
pofing  to  them  innocent  objects  to  make 
them  inftrumental  tO'  virtue;  and'render- 

"  ing  them,  as  St.  Paul^  &y^i.  Minifters  of 
Juftice  :,Foc  Chriftian  humvlity  i«  an  enemy 
to  ftoical  vanity,  and  being  very  fenifible 
that  we  are  not  Angels  but;  men,,  it  does 
not  make  vain  efforts  to  deftroy  a  part  of 
us,  Jbtrt  obliges  us  to  avail  ourlelves  of  our 
faults,  and  to  manage  fo  well  our  paffions^, 
that  they  may  obey  reafon,  or  engage  it  ii> 
no  conflifts  but  for  yielding  it  viftory.  In. 
an  upright  nian  w^e  fhould  not  fo  much 
confider  the  origin,  as  the  caufe  of  his  an- 
ger ;  nor  reflefl  on  the  greatnefs  of  his  Ibr- 
row-  but  the  fubjeft  of  it ;  nor  trouble- 
aurfelves  fo  much  to  know  whetbjer  he 

i^ 
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is  afraid,  as  to  know  why  he  is  fb;  for 
if  he  is  angry  againft  a  finner  for  correcting 
him,  if  he  is  afflided  with  a  wretch  for 
comforting  him  j  and  if  by  his  fear  he  averts 
misfortune  from  a  man  who  was  going  to 
ruin  himfelf,  there  can  be  no  judge  fb  fe- 
rere  as  to  condemn  fuch  ufeful  Paffions, 
and  he  inuft  even  want  judgment,  if  -he 
prohibited  fuch  innocent  affedions. 

Nothing  therefore  but  the  excefs  in  Paf- 
fions  is  bl^meable.  Reafbn  aided  by  grace 
fliould  exert  all  its  induftry  to  govern  them. 
Concupifcence  is  the  fource  they  fpring 
from,  and  it  ought  Ui  be  the  bufinefs  of 
reafbn  to  dry  it  up,  ufing  alfo  all  poflible 
endeavours  to  retrench  their  unhappy  ef- 
fefts,  by  laying  the  axe  to  the  rQOt  of  the 
caufe  that  produces  them.  The  enemy 
we  attack  is  innate  with  us ;  he  collects  his 
flrength  from  ours;  he  grows  up  with  us 
as  we  ourfelves  grow  up ;  and  he  grows 
weak  when  we  grow  old.  So  far  are  we 
under  an  obligation  to  old  age  for  depriv- 
ing this  enemy  of  vigour  by  dimi^ifliing 
that  of  our  body ;  but  in  an  aftion  fo  im- 
portant to  our  falvation,  we  fhould  not  leave 
all  to  age ;  wc  ought  rather  to  enter  early 
upon  a  war  that  is  to  lafl  as  long  as  our  life, 
and  diminifli  our  flrength  to  weaken  that 
of  our  adverfary.  Being  born  with  Concu- 
F  4  pifcence, 
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pifcence,  we  muft  be  careful  not  to  nflign 
it  feconds  by  our  negled,  and  fo  create  for 
ourfelves  new  enemies^  Le\:  us  therefore 
remember  that  we  haVQ  entered  upon  the 
ftage  of  this  life  wkh  it,  and  that  our 
honour  is  concerned  in  making  it  die  be- 
fore us.      ^  , 

This  vi£lory  is  rather  to  be  wifhed  than 
hoped  for;  and  indeed,  there  have  been 
none  {o  juft  who  have  defeated  this  mon- 
fter,  but  at  the  expence  of  their  life;  for 
though  they  fight  againft  Concupifcence, 
bppofe  its  defires,  and  ftudy  its  motions 
with  the  view  only  of  curbing  them;  yet, 
in  this  conflift  they  are  fbmetimes  con- 
quered, and  fbmetimes  viftorious,  their 
advantages  are  not  pure,  and  their  beft  fuc- 
cefs  is  found  mingled  with  (bme  dilgrace:' 
They  muft  die  to  kill  that  enemy,  and 
they  muft  fee  themfelves  reduced  to  the 
necefiity  of  wilhing  their  own  death  to 
forward  his,  To  have  no  Concupifcence, 
is  perfeftion;  not  to  obey  its  fuggeftions, 
is  engaging  in  battles;  by  courageoufly 
oppoling  its  attack,  viftory  may  be  ex- 
pefted ;  but  yet,  it  cannot  be  obtained  till 
death  is  happily  confummated  by  life  in  the 
reign  of  glory.  Whence  I  infer,  that  fince 
grace  cannot  extinguifh  Concupifcence, 
it  cannot  deftroy  the  Paffions;  fo  that  all 

the 
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the  aififtance  from  it  man  can  well  hope 
tor,  is  to  manage  them  with  fo  much  ad- 
drefs,  that  they  may  be  in  readinefs  to  de- 
fend the  party  of  virtue,  and  fight  againft 
that  of  vice. 


CHAPTER      I\r. 

THAT     OPINION    AND    THE     SENSES    ARE 

THE    CAUSES    OF    THE    DISORDER    OF    OUR 

PASSIONS. 

THOUGH  fin  is  the  fruitful  fpring 
of  all  our  ills,  and  though  all  the 
jmileries  we  experience  are  the  punifhtnents 
of  our  crime,  it  feems  notwithftanding  that 
we  take  pleafiire  in  accumulating  them 
by  our  ill  conduft,  and  that  we  daily  in- 
vent new  pains  and  troubles,  to  which  the 
divine  Juftice  had  not  condemned  us.  We 
are  very  fenfible  that  our  Pafiions  have  re- 
belled, and  that  reafbn  cannot  govern  them 
without  the  afliftance  of  grace,  yet  we  fo- 
ment their  dilbrders,  and  to  make  them 
more  infolent,  admit  opinions  that  blow  up 
their  fire  into  a  greater  blaze.  For  of  all 
the  paffions  that  rile  up  in  our  foul,  there 
are  not  two  that  take  truth  for  their  guide; 
and  the  evifs  they  apprehend,  or  the  goods 

.  they 
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they  defire,  are  often  more  apparent  tbatt 
real.  To  remedy  this  diforder,  it  muft  be 
known,  and  its  birth  and  progrefe  muft  be  ' 
examined  into.  Opinion  is  Jiot  fo  much  a 
judgment  of  the  mind  as  of  the  imagina- 
'tion,  whereby  it  approves  or  condemns  the 
things  reprefented  to  it  by  the  fenfes.  This 
eviUs  the  moft  ordinary  of  our  life,  and  if 
It  was  as  conftant  as  it  is  common,  our  con^ 
dition  w^ould  be  very  deplorable;  but  it 
changes  every  moment;  that  which  gives 
it  birth,  caufes  its  death,  and  the  imagina- 
tion deferts  it  with  as  much  celerity  aod 
eafe  as  it  had  received  it.  Our  fenfes  and 
.  the  reports  of  the  world  contribute  to  its 
origin,  fo  that  it  is  no  wonder,  if  the  beft 
eftabliflied  opinion  cannot  long  fubfift, 
having  fo  tottering  a  foundation ;  for  our 
fenfes  are  liars,  and  as  enchanted  mirrours, 
reprefenting  obje<Sl§  to  us  in  the  garb  of  dif- 

-  guife;  the  report  they  make  is  always  in- 
terefted,  and  according  to  the  attachment 
they  fcek  with  obje£ts,  they  endeavour  to 
engage 'the  infiagination  as  an  accomplice. 

-  .  When  I  confider  the  foul  as  a  prifoner  in 
her  body,  I  lamcfnt^  indeed,  her  condition, 
ajid  am  hot  aftoaifhed  at  her  {o  often  mii^ 
taking  faUehood  for  truth,  which  finds  ad- 
miffion  to  her  through  the  channel  of  the 

fenfes. 
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fenfes.     That  divine  fpirit  is  ihut  up  iii  her 
body*  without  having  any  other  know- 
ledge but  what'  fhe  borrows  from  its  eyes 
or  ears;  and  thefe  two  lenfes,  which  na- 
ture feems  to  have  particularly  afFefted  for 
fcience,  are  fb  deceitful,  that  mofl  of  their 
advices  are  impoftures :  Blindnefs  may  be 
therefore,  in  a  great  meafure,  preferable  to 
their  falfe  lights,  and  it  would  have  beea 
much  better  if  they  had  left  us  in  our  igno- 
rance, than  procured  us  fuch  malign  and 
doubtful  knowledge.    They  only  confider 
the  appearance  of  things;  accidents  attraft 
their  attention ;  their  weaknefs  cannot  pene- 
trate to  the  fubftance :  They  referable  tlie 
Sun,  and  by  borrowing  from  him  all  their 
light,  endeavour  to  imitate  him  in  their  ope- 
rations. Everyone  judges  that  this  beautiful 
Star  is  extremely  ufeful  to  us  when  it  ap- 
pears 'over  our  horizcm,  and  reftores  to  na- 
ture the  beauties  darknels  had  robbed  her 
of.    But,  indeed,  the  utility  does  not  com- 
penfate  the  damage  we  fuftain  from  it;  for 
when  it  difcovers  to  us  the  earth  it  hides 
from  us  the  heavens ;  when  it  expoles  to 
our  eyes  lilies  and  rofes,  it  conceals  from 
them  the  Stars,  and  deprives  them  of  the 
fight  of  the    moft  beautiful  part   of  the 
world*     in  like  manner  the  fenfes  deprive 

.  us 
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US  of  the  knowledge  of  divine  things,  td 

give  us  only  a  fight  of  human ;  they  let  us 

.lee  the  appearance  only  of  objefts  and  hide 

.from  us  their  reality;  we  remain  ignorant 

.  under  thofe  bad  mafters,  and  our  imagina?- 

tibn  receiving  no  other  information  than 

from  the  reportsr  they  make,  we  can  con* 

Geive  nothing  but  falfe  opinions. 

Upon  this  account  I  find  that  nature 
,  treats  us  moi'e  feverely  than  Religion,  znd 
that  it  is  much  more  difficult  to  be  reafona- 
j.  ble  than  ftrong  in  faith  ;  for  though  the 
-  truths  propofed  to  us  by  Religion,  are  fo 
' .  fublime,  that  our  minds  cannot  compre- 
liend  them ;  though  it  requires  of  us  a  blinci 
.obedience;  and  though  to  believe  its  fnyf- 
^teries,  we  muft  keep  our  reafbri  fubmiffive, 
;muft  captivate  our  intellects,  and  believe 
/none  of  the  relations  of  our  fenfes ;  yet  this 
command  is  not  injurious:  If  it  deprives  us 
of  liberty,  it  referves  to  us  the  honour  of 
it ;  ^our  mind  is  refcued  by  it  from  the  ty- 
ranny of  the  fenfes;  it  fubjeds  us  to  the 
lawful  empire  of  the  fupreme  Intelligence 
that  enlightens  us  with  his  light;  itweans' 
us  frorh  earth  to  raifeour  hearts  to  Heaven, 
and  prphibits  us  with  no  other  intent  the 
ufe  of  reafbning  than  to  make  us  acquire 
the  merit  of  faith :  But  Nature  by  enve- 
loping 
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ioping  the  foul  within  the  body,  makes  her 
the  flave  of  the  fenfes,  and  obliges  her  ia 
her  moft  noble  operations  to  extract  heF 
light  from  their  darknefs ;  whence  it  hap-^ 
pens  that  all  our  knowledge  abounds  with 
errors,  that  truth  is  never  without  lies^ 
that  our  opinions  are  -uncertain,  and  that 
-our  paffions  which  obey  them,  are  always 
difbrderly. 

The  report  of  the  world  Is  not  a  piore 
.certain  guide,  and  they  that  liften  to  it  are 
jin  danger  of  never  tafting  the  fweets  of 
j-eal  tranquility.  This  report  is  nothing 
but  the  opinion  of  the  people,  which  for 
being  the  more  common,  is  not  the  more 
true.  What  feems  to  authorize,  cond^mn^ 
it;  and  nothing  ihould  make  it  more  fiii^ 
pefted  than  the  great  number  of  its  parti- 
zans.  The  nature  of  man  is  not  under  lb 
good  a  regulation,  that  the  heft  things  arc 
thofe  which  pleafc  moft  peribns;  bad  opi- 
nions are  founded  as  well  as  the  good  on 
the  number  of  their  approvers,  and  when 
we  havjs  a  mind  to  chufe  our  party,  we 
ought  not  to  reckon  voices,  but  rather 
weigh  their  merit.  The  commpn  people 
figh  after  liberty,  yet  are  well  pleafed  to 
live  in  fervitude ;  they  never  ufe  their  judg- 
fnent,  and  in  the  only  thing  in  the  world 

that 
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that  ought  to  be  moft  free,  they  are  more 
led  by  example  than  realbu;  they  follow 
the  herd  of  thofe  that  go  before,  and  with- 
out examining  their  opinions,  embrace, 
maintain,  and  propagate  them  in  as  great 
a  degree  as  they  poffibly  can ;  juft  as  we  fee 
in  factions,,  each  .p^rty  contending,  with 
might;  an4  main  to  increafe  its  own  num- 
bers, and  thus  making  a  contagion  of  its 
diftemper:  And  hence,'  the  *  maxim  of  Se- 
'neca  is  found  verified,  that  man.  does  not 
err  for  himfelf  alpne,  but  for  others,  and 
that  he  communicates  his  errors  to  all 
about  him.  When  our  imagination  is 
fraught  with  diefe  pernicious  opinions,  it 
excites  a  thoufand  diibrders  in  our  IbuF,  and 
raifes  the  paflions  juft  as  it  pleafes ;  for  be- 
ing blind,  they  cannot  difcern  whether  the 
good  or  evil  propofed  to  them  is  apparent 
or  real,  and  deceived  ,by  the  imagination, 
whofe  power  they  refpe<9:,  they  declare 
their  fondnefs  or  averfion  for  the  objefts: 
Their  blindnefs  ferves  as  an  excufe  to  them, 
and  tibey  throw  the  blame  on  the  caufe  of 
the  deception.  But  to  prevent  this  difor- 
,  der^  there  is  a  neceffity  for  the  mind  to  al^ 
certain  its  authority,  to  fubje£t  the  imagi- 
nation 

*  Scnec,  de  vita  beata,  c.  i. 
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nation  to  its  laws,  to  be  careful  that  opinion 
does  not. get  the  alcendant  over  it,  and  to 
confult  reafbn  for ,  guarding  againft  error 
and  lies :  Thus  the  Paffions  will  always  re- 
main peaceful,  and  their  motions  being  re- 
g\ilar,  they  will -prove  of  fingular  utility  to 
virtue^ 


CHAPTER      V. 

■  THAT  THERE  IS  MORE  DISaRDEA  IN  THE 
PASSIONS    OF    MEN,    THAN   IN   THOSE    OF 
BEASTSi^ 

BEFORE  we  refblve  this  queflign,  we 
muft  difcufs  another,  and  examine 
whether  beafls  are  capable  of  thofe  mo- 
tions, we  call  paflions;  for  as  our  adverfa- 
ries  confound  them  with  vices,  and  will 
have  all  the  afieftioils  of  the  lower  and 
bafer  part  of  our  foul  to  be  criminal,  they 
hold  that  heafls  are  free  from  them,  and 
that  having  no  liberty,  neither  virtue  nor 
fin  can  be  imputed  to.  them.  Beafts  arc 
guided  by  an  inflindt  which  cannot  err, 
and  if  fometimes  they  feem  to  deviate  froixu 
it  in  their  aftions,  this  muft  be  attributed 
IQ  Providence,  which  makes  them  irregular 

to 
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to  punifli  US,  or  permits  their  difbrders  to 
warn  us  of  our  misfortunes.  Their  mo- 
tions therefore  were  as  prefages  to  all  peo- 
ple, and  the  Pagans  confulted  the  flig-fit  of 
birds  and  th6  entrails  of  viftims,  to  know 
the  fecrets  of  futurity  or  the  will  of  hea- 
ven. But  though  exempt  from  fin,  and 
indebted  for  their  innocence  to  their  fervid 
tude,  they  are  not,  however,  infenfible; 
all  Philolbphers  confefs,  that  they  have 
inclinaptons  and  averfions,  and  that  accord- 
ing as  objeds  ftrike  their  eyes  or  ears^  they 
eKcitedelires  or  fears  in  their  imaginations. 
And  indeed,  the  lower  and  baler  part  of 
our  Ibul  holds  So  great  a  correlpondence 
with  our  fenfes,  that  it  borrows  its  name 
from  them,  and  is  called  fenfitive;  fo  that 
it  is  almoft  impoffible  that  a  thing  which 
has  entered  by  thefe  avenues  with  fbme 
agreeablenefs  or  fome  horror,  fhould  not 
produce  in  the  Ibui  either  pleafore  or  pain. 
Beafts  being  p^flefled  of  thofe  two  facul- 
ties which  give  them  fenfation  and  life, 
we  muft  conclude  that  they  have  pa(Gons, 
that  they  incline  to  good  by  denre,  and 
avoid  evil  by  flight,  and  that  they  relilh 
the  one  with  joy,  and  fufFer  the  other  with 
pain.  This  reafon  is  confirmed  by  exami- 
pies*  We  daily  fee  that  the  fear  of  pu- 
nishment 
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nifhment  has  a  great  efFeft  in  the  manage 
of  horfes,  that  the  fpur  revives  and 
quickens  their  memory,  that  the  ibund  of 
trumpets  fpirits  them  up,  and  that  wounds 
even  animate  their  courage:  Bulls  fight 
for  glory,  and  join  ftratagem  to  ftrength, 
as  .warmly  diljpute  for  the  maftery  of  a^ 
herd,  as  princes  for  the  conqueft  of  a 
kingdom:  Lions  do  not  leek  ib  much  re- 
venge as  honour  in  their  cdly^efts;  when 
they  (ee  their  enemy  fubmij(live,^||fi^  an- 
ger abates,  and  having  exerted  thefr  might 
chiefly  for  acquiring  glory,  content  them- 
felves  with  the  advantage,  and  grant  life 
to  him  who  yields  them  the  vitlory;  they 
are  likewife  faid  to  ftiew  jealoufy  as  well 
as  love,  to  honour  fidelity  and  chaftity, 
and  to  punifh  adultery  by  the  blood  of  the 
crinainal;  v/hence,  there  will  be  no  roon^ 
to  doubt  of  hearts  having  paffions,  and  be-t 
ing  agitated  by  thole  furious  emotions  that 
trouble  our  repofe ;  but  the  difficulty  is  to 
know  whether  theirs  or  ours  are  the  more 
violent,  or  the  lefs  regular  in  their  mo- 
tions. 

Truth  obliges  us  to  confefs  that  our  ad- 
vantages are  hurtful  to  us,  and  that  realon 
itfelf  when  it  becomes  the  flave  of  the 
fenfes,  ferves  only  to  make  our  affedions 

Part  L  G  morG 
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more  unreafbnable.  Beafts  are  not  apprc- 
henfive  of  evil  but  when  it  is  near  them, 
they  do  not  penetrate  into  futurity,  and 
Icarce  remembering  the  paft,  nothing  but 
:  the  prefent  can  make  them  unhappy;  but 
^men  feek  after  accidents  before  they  hap- 
pen, they  feem  bent  upon  haftening  their 
own  difgrace,  they  would  fain  prevent  the 
evils  Fortune  has  not  yet  created,  their  . 
fears  pry  into  futurity  and  refled  on  what 
is  paft,  and  trembling  on  account  of  a  mif- 
fbrtuiie  that  has  pafled  away,  they  grow 
pale  at  the  fame  time  on  account  of  a  dif- 
after  that  has  not  yet  happened. 

Beafts  have  few  objects  to  afFefl  them, 
and  abftrafting  from  the  neceflaries  for 
fupporting  life,  they  behold  all  others  with 
indifference:  But  men,  neither  by  reafon 
nor  neceffity,  can  fet  bounds  to  their  de- 
fires :  they  extend  them  even  beyond  ufe- 
ful  tnings,  and  to  add  to  their  puniftiment, 
run  in  quift  of  thofe  that  are  fuperfluous: 
All  their  paffions  are  fo  infatiable  that  no- 
*  thing  can  content  them ;  that  which  ftiould 
appeafe,  frets  them,  and  what  is  given 
^  them  to  allay  hunger,  ferves  only  for  the 
moft  part  to  irritate  it ;  fo  that  it  may  be 
truly  faid,  that  man  is  ingenious  at  con- 
triving his  own  ruin,  and  that  he  fcarce 

puts 
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puts  the  goodnefs  of  his  mind  to  any  other 
ufe  than  to  render  himfelf  more  ynhappy 
or  criminal. 

Beafts  are  ftupid ;  their  conftitutioq 
holding  of  the  earth,  makes  them  infen- 
dble,  and  happily  exempts  them  from  all ' 
thofe  evils  which  do  not  hurt  the  body 
but  becaufe  they  have  httsted  the  imagina- 
tion. Bulls  muft  feel  the  goad  to  rouze 
them  into  fury,  and  thofe  unwieldy  malr 
fes,  whofe  foul  is  fcarce  more  than  a  body, 
are  feldom  made  to  ftir  without  great  irri- 
tation ;  elephants  endure  all  from  their 
mafters,  and  if  they  do  not  fee  their  blood, 
they  do  not  fancy  themfelves  wounded ; 
when  the  finart  is  over,  their  anger  ceafes, 
and  they  become  as  tradable  as  ever.  But 
man  is  of  fo  delicate  a  conftitution,  that 
the  moft  trivial  matters  give  offence  to 
him;  his  blood  holding  of  the  nature  of 
lire  is  lb  eafily  put  in  motion,  that  it 
ipreads  rage  and  madnefs  i^  an  inftant 
thro'  all  its  parts,  and  the  greateft  ravages 
of  this  fury  are  ufually  about  the  hearty 
by  its  fending  to  it  fuch  a  flow  of  fpirits, 
that  the  organ  deftined  for  giving  life  to, 
the  whole  body,  is  often  itfelf  extin- 
guiflied :  This  pafiion  alfo  to  revenge  it- 
felf of  a  private  injury,  has  frequently  en- 
G  z  dangered 
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dangered  the  fafety  of  the  whole  common^ 
\vealth ;  in  (hort,  it  is  fo  apt  to  take  um-r 
brage  in  man,  that  an  atom  irritates  it,  a 
-word  flings  it,  a  motion  of  the  head  of- 
fends it,  filence  makes  it  impetuous,  and 
finding  nq  fuel  to  keep  up  its  fire,  it  devours 
its  own  bowels,  and  by  an  excefs  of  defpair 
converts  its  whole  rage  againfl  itfelf. 

'  L^fWy ,  thq  lifp  of  ^eafts  being  uniform, 
and  nature  haying  cir<:umfcribed  them 
within  narrow  limits,  they  have  but  a 
fmall  number  of  paffions,  and  it  may  be 
faid  that  the  fear  of  an  evil  that  afBifts 
them,  and  the  defire  of  a  good  that  affefts 
them,  are  the  conftituents  of  almof^  all 
their  motions  :  But  the  life  qf  man  being 
more  chequered,  and  in  ifs  extent  fubje^ 
to  a  thoufand  different  occurrences,  his^ 
paffions  rife  tumultuovifly,  and  wherever 
he  goes,  he  finds  fubjefts  of  anger  and 
fear,  pleafure  and  pain*.  It  was  therefore 
the  Poets  feigned  that  his  foul  pafled  into 
the  body  of  feveral  aninials,  and  that  being 
tin(9[ured  by  all  their  ill  qualitie^^  he  united 
in  his  peifpn  the  naalice  of  ferpents,  the 
fury  of  tygers,  the  anger  of  lions,  teaching 
lis  by  this  fable,  that  man  alone  has  as 
many  paffions  as  all  forts  of  beafls  put  to- 
gether. 
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It  is  for  this  reafon,  that  Philofophers 
propofe  their  example  to  us,  aiid  that  the 
Stoics,  after  raifing  our  nature  to  fb  high  A 
pitch  of  gredtiiefs,  are  obliged  to  reduce 
us  to  the  toridition  of  hearts,  and  to  make 
the  happinefs  khd  trantjuility  df  their  fage 
to  cdnfift  in  a  Ibrt  of  ftupidity.  This  fen- 
timent  agrees  in  ibme  tefpeft  with  that  of 
thofe  pfoud  Ipirits,  who  difconcerted  in 
their  defign  of  feating  themfelves  on  the 
throne  of  God,  alked  leave  of  Ghrift  to  * 
enter  into  fwine;  and  wh(5  not  able  to 
reign  with  the  divine  Perfons,  contented 
themfelves  to  live  with  unclean  beafts;  In 
like  manner  the  proud  Stoics,  after  raifing 
their  fage  to  the  heavens,  and  giving  him 
titles  which  the  bad  Angels  never  pre* 
tended  to  in  their  rebellion,  lower  him  to 
the  condition  df  beafts;  and  not  being  able 
to  make  hirti  infenfible,  ftrive  to  make 
him  ftupid.  They  accufe  reafon  for  being 
the  caufe  of  our  difbrdcrs,  th^y  complain 
of  the  advantages  nature  has  granted  us, 
and  they  wOuld  willingly  forfeit  memory 
and  prudence,  that  they  might  never  fore- 
fee  future  evils,  nor  remember  thole  that 
are  paft.  This  folly  is  the  punifhment  of 
G  3  their 

*  Matth.  c.  8, 
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their  vanity;  the  divine  Juftice  permitted 
the  mind,  which  was  their  idol,  to  become 
their  torment,  and  fo  as  to  make  them  de- 
clare, that  not  having  been  able  to  live  as 
Gods,  they  refolved  to  live  as  beafts.  But 
without  imitating  their  delpair,  we  fhould 
deem  it  incumbent  on  us  to  implore  the 
afliftance  of  Heaven,  and  acknowledging 
the  weaknefsof  reafbn,  to  feek  for  another 
light  to  guide  us,  and  to  coUeft  new  forces 
for  conquering  our  Paffions :  This  is  what 
we  have  learned  from  the  Chriftian  Reli* 
gion,  and  what  we  fhall  examine  in  the 
next  Book  of  this  work* 
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BOOK       III. 

OF  THE  GOVERNMENT  OF  THE  PASSIONS* 

CHAPTER    I. 

THAT    THERE    IS    NOTHING     MORE   GLO- 
RIOUS,   NOR    MORE  DIFFICULT    THAN    TO 
GOVERN    THE   PASSIONS. 

NATURE  by  a  wife  forecaft  has  an- 
nexed difficulty  to  glory,  and  that 
the  things  which  are  glorious  might  not 
become  too  common,  fhe  was  willing  that 
they  ftiould  be  alfo  difficult.     There  is 
nothing  more  illuftrious  among  men  than 
the   valour   of  Conquerors;  but  he  that 
alpires  to  this  honourable  title,  muft  de- 
fpife  death,  forget  pleafures,  furmount  la- 
bours, and  often  purchafe   glory  at  the 
expence  of  his  own  life.     Next  to  the  va* 
lour  of  conquerors,   we  fee  nothing  more 
illuftrious  than  the  eloquence  of  Orators ; 
it  governs  ftates  without  violence,  it  rules 
over  people  without  arms,  it  forces  their 
will  with  Iweetnefs,  it  gives  battles  and 
gains   victories    without    the   efFufion   of 
G  4  blood: 
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blood :  But  to  arrive  at  this  fupreme 
power,  the  Orator  muft  conquer  a  thou- 
fand  difficulties  ;  art  muft  conlpire  friendly 
with  nature  in  his  Ipeeches;  he  muft  con- 
ceive bold  thoughts,  exprefs  them  in  ner- 
vous and  elegant  word^,  Study  the  hu- 
mours of  the  People,  and  learn  the  fecret 
of  reftraitiing  their  licentioufnefs,  and 
gaining  their  afFedions.  This  truth  ap- 
pears clearly  in  our  prefent  liibje£ls,  and 
all  acknowledge  that  nothing  is  more  dif- 
ficult nor  more  honourable  than  to  con- 
quer our  paffions ;  for  befides  that  we  have 
rtio  manner  of  affiftance  in  this  battle,  that 
fortune,  which  is  fuppoled  to  prefide  m 
all  others,  cannot  favour  us  in  this,  that 
none  can  claim  a  fhare  of  the  glory  with 
us,  and  that  we  perform  both  together  the 
duty  of  foldier  and  general ;  there  is  this 
embarafling  difficulty,  that  we  fight 
againft  a  part  of  ourfelves,  that  our  forces 
are  divided,  and  that  nothing  animates  us 
in  this  war  but  duty  and  integrity.  In 
other  wars  honour  and  emulation  are 
powerful  incentives ;  often  indignation 
mingled  with  virtue,  makes  up  the  greater 
part  of  our  bravery  ;  hope  and  courage 
affift  us,  and  by  their  combined  force  it 
is  aimoft  impoiiible  to  be  conquered:  But 

when 
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when  we  attack  our  paflions,  our  troops 
are  weakened  by  their  divifion ;  we  a<5t 
only  by  a  part  of  ourfelves,  and  with 
whatever  reafbns  virtue  may  animate  our 
Courage,  the  afFedtion  we  bear  to  our  ene- 
mies, makes  us  cowards,  and  we  dread  a 
victory  that  muft  deprive  us  of  our  plea- 
fores  :  For,  though  our  Paffions  are  dil- 
orderly,  and  difturb  our  peace,  they  are 
notwithftanding  a  part  of  our  Ibul ;  though 
their  infblence  difpleafes  us,  we  cannot 
reiblve  upon  tearing  afunder  our  bowels; 
if  grace  does  not  aflift,  felf-love  betrays  us, 
and  welpare  and  pardon  rebels  becaufe 
they  are  our  allies.  But  what  adds  to  the 
difficulty,  and  makes  the  vidory  ftill 
more  uncertain,  is  the  frefh  vigour  of  our 
enemies,  and  their  reiterated  and  unrelent- 
ing attacks :  Though  they  might  not  have 
entered  into  any  combination  with  the 
ibul,  though  they  had  recourfe  to  no  arti- 
fices to  divide  her  forces,  and  though  (he 
herfelf  fhould  attack  them  with  the  whole 
weight  of  her  power,  yet  their  nature  is 
fuch,  that  they  may  be  weakened  and  not 
conquered,  may  be  beaten,  and  not  defeat- 
ed :  They  are  fo  intimately  united  with 
us  that  they  cannot  be  feparated,  their  life 
is  connected  with  ours,  a,nd  by  a  ftrange 

defliny. 
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deftiny,  they  cannot  die  unlefs  we  die 
with  them;  {o  that  this  viftory  is  never 
intire,  and  thefe  rebels  are  never  fb  per- 
feftly  fubdued,  but  that  on  the  fir  ft  op- 
portunity they  rally  and  form  new  parties, 
and  offer  us  new  battles  :  They  are  Hy- 
dras, out  of  which  Iprout  as  many  heads 
as  are  lopped  off;  they  are  frantics,  that 
receive  ftrength  from  their  weaknefs,  and 
rife  more  vigorous  after  having  been  beaten 
down.  All  the  benefit  that  can  be  expeft- 
ed  from  fuch  favage  fiibjefts,  is  to  (hackle 
tkeir  hands  and  feet,  and  to  leave  them 
only  fo  much  power  as  is  neceflfary  to  them 
for  the  fervice  of  reafon ;  they  muft  be 
treated  as  galley  (laves,  always  chained 
.down,  and  retaming  only  the  ufe  of  their 
arms  for  rowing  :  Or,  if  we  (hould  chufe 
to  treat  them  with  more  lenity,  we  muft 
be  well  a(J'ured  of  their  fidelity,  and  re- 
member a  maxim,  which  may  hold  ^ood 
and  innocent  in  this  cafe,  that  reconciled 
enemies  are  always  to  be  fu(pe6led. 

If  the  difficulty  accompanying  this  con- 
flict (hould  difmay  us,  the  glory  that 
awaits  it  ought  to  raife  our  courage  ;  for 
heaven  fees  nothing  more  illuftrious,  and 
the  earth  bears  nothing  more  glorious  than 
a  man  that  commands  his  Paffions;  all  the 

crowns 
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fcrowns   in   the    world  cannot    worthily 
adorn  his  head,  all  praifes  fall  fhort  of  his 
merits,  eternity  alone  can  reward  fb  ex- 
alted a  virtue;  even  its  fhadows  are  agree- 
able, and   its  reality  has   fuch  engaging 
charms,  that  it  commands  a  fort  of  adora- 
tion :  We  do  not  revere  the  Socrates*s  and 
Gate's,  but  becaufe  they  had  fbme  tin£lure 
of  it,  and  we  do  not  rank  them  in  the 
number   of    fages,    but   for    having   tri- 
umphed  over  our  bafeft  paffions.      The 
glory  of  thefe  great  men  exceeds  by  far 
in    purity    that  of  the   Alexander's   and 
Caefar's;  their  viftory  has  made  no  wi- 
dows nor  orphans ;  their  conqueft  has  not 
depopulated  kingdoms ;  their  battles  have 
caufed  no  blood,  nor  tears  to  be  Ihed;  and 
in  order  to  fet  themfelves  at  liberty,  they 
have  made  no  prifoners  nor  flaves :    All 
their  afts  are  read  v/ith  pleafure,   and  in 
the  whole  courfe  of  their  innocent  life, 
we  meet  with  no  objects  that  infpire  hor- 
rour  ;  they  were  born  for  the  good  of  the 
world,  they  laboured  for  the  repofe  of  man- 
kind, no  nations  are  obferved  to  be  uneafy 
at  their  happinefs,  nor  to  rejoice  at  their 
death :  And  now,  what  honour  fhould  a 
conqueror  exped,  who  is  Indebted  for  all 
his  greatnefs  to  his  injuilice,  who  is  illuf- 

trious 
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trious  only  because  he  is  criminal,  ana 
who  would  not  have  been  mentioned  in 
hiftory,  if  he  had  not  flaughtered  tneti^ 
facked  towns,  ruined  provinces,  andjiaid 
\vafte  kingddms? 

Thofe  who  have  waged  war  againfl 
their  paffions,  enjoy  a  more  real  plealure, 
and  fuch  iniibcent  conquerors  receive  from 
us  the  tribute  of  a  more  glorious  praife. 
We  raile  them  above  ithe  condition  of  mo- 
narchs,  we  model  our  adions  by  theirs, 
we  borrow  their  weapons  for  fighting 
againft  the  enemy  they  have  defeated,*  we 
read  their  lives  as  Conquerors  do  that  of 
CaeCar,  we  form  ourfeives  to'  virtue  by 
them,  and  we  feniark  in  them  the  fine 
maxims  they  held  to,  the  innocent  Strata-^ 
gems  they  pradiiii^d,  and  the  noble  defigns 

.  they  undertook  for  gaining  fuch  fiimoul 
victories.      Their    moft   aliurcrd   maxima 

•^were,  not  to  rely  on  their  own  ftrength^ 
to  implore  the  alfiftance  of  Heaven,  jrnd 
to  hope  for  more  from  grace  than  from 
Hc^tiire :  If  thou  *  defireft  to  conquer, 
fays  St.  Auguftine,  do  not  prefume  of 
thyfelf,  but  ^fiign  to  him  the  glory  of  th^ 
viftory  by  whom  thou    expefteft   to  be 

crowned. 

♦  Auguft,  Serm,  2.  Jc  Catcchifmo.  . 
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prowned.      Their  more  ordinary  Strata- 
gems were  to  prevent  their  paffions,  to  de- 
prive them  of  ftrength  in  order  to  deprive 
them  of  courage,  to  attack  them  in  their 
birth,  and  not  to  w^ait  till  riper  age  had 
^rendered   them    more   vigorous.      I'heir 
more  memorable  euterprizes  were  to  make 
incurfions  on  their  enemies  territory,  to 
confider   their    countenance,    to    obferve 
'  their  defigns,  and  to  remove  all  the  objedls 
that  might  fet  them  in  motion:  Thefe 
mean3  will  fucceed  happilj^with  us,  if  we 
do  but  employ  them,  and  we  Ihall  not  fail 
of  fuccours,  all   moral  virtues   being  fb 
many  faithful  allies  that  fight  for  our  li- 
berty, and  fupply  us  with  arms  for  fubdu- 
ing  our  Paffions. 


C  H  A  P  T  E  R    IL 

THAT      THERE'     CANNOT     BE     A     MORE 

WRETCHED       SLAVE      THAN      THE     MAR 

WHO  SUFFERS  9IMSELF  TO  BE   GOVERNED 

BY   HIS    PASSIONS, 

LIBERTY   is  fo  fweet,  and  fiavety 
{o  difg-uftful,  that  it  may  be   faid 
without  exaggeration,  that  as  the  former 
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IS  the  greateft  of  all  bleffings,  fo  the  latter 
IS  the  greateft  of  all  evils.  Several  nations 
have  fought  defperate  battles  for  preferving 
to  themfelves  the  one,  and  defending 
themfelves  againft  the  other ;  and  it  feems 
that  nature  had  inlpired  them  with  this 
convifton,  that  it  was  better  to  die  with 
liberty,  than  live  in  flavery.  But  though 
this  evil  is  fo  odious,  confidering  the  hap- 
pinefs  it  robs  us  of,  yet  it  is  not  compara- 
ble, to  i^hat  which  is  occafioned  by  the 
tyranny  of  our  paffions;  and  it  muft  be 
confeffed  tliat  of  all  the  flaves  in  the  world 
he  is  the  moft.  wretched  who  is  fubfervient 
to  fuch  cruel  matters. 

Others  are  free  in  the  moft  noble  part  of 
themfelves  ;  nothing  of  them  but  their 
body  groans  under  irons  and  feels  the  ri- 
gours of  flavery  ;  Their  will  is  not  con- 
ftrained ;  when  a  command  is  impofed  on 
them  that  wounds  their  honour,  or  offends 
their  corifcience  ;  they  may  decline  it  by 
a  generous  refufal,  and  redeem  their  liberty 
by  the  lofs  of  life :  But  thefe  are  flaves  in 
the  inmoft  recefles  of  their  foul;  they  can- 
not difpofe  of  their  thfcughts  nor  deiires,  and 
they  lofe  in  th^t  inramous  bondage  what 
Captives  retain  in  their  prifons,  and  what 
tyrants  cannot  delpoil  their  enemies  of. 

Others 
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Others  may  defert  their  mafters,  and 
quitting  their  habitations  or  eftates,  may 
pafs  into  places  of  freedom  where  they  will 
breathe  the  air  of  liberty :  But  thefe  though 
they  Ihould  change  their  country,  do  not 
change   their  condition;  they  are  flaves 
under  crowns,  they  are  fubfervient  to  their 
paffions  whilft  they  command  their  lub- 
jefl:s,  and  wherever  they  go,   they  drag 
along  with  them  their  chains,  and  carry 
their  mafters.     Others  figh  after  liberty, 
and  ufe  their  beft  endeavours  to  recover  it; 
when  this  aid  fails  them,  mifery  opens 
their  mind,  and  neceffity  the  mother  of 
invention,  furnifties  them  with  means  to 
fet  themfelves  free ;   but  thefe  wretches 
have  loft  their  liberty  to  fo  great  a  degree, 
that  they  have  not  even  preferved  the  de- 
lire  of  it ;  they  love  their  fervitude,  they 
kifs  their  bonds,  and  by  a  ftrange  infa- 
tuation, fear  the  end  of  their  captivity,  and 
dread  their  deliverance. 

Others  have  but  one  mafter,  and  amidft 
the  multiplicity  of  ills  that  environ  them, 
are  in  hqpes  to  mitigate  the  pains  of  their 
bondage,  by  getting*  into  the  good  graces 
of  him  that  commands  them,  and  they 
flatter  themfelves  that  they  may  ftill  re* 
cover  their  liberty  by  the  affiduity  of  their 
./  fervices* 
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lervices.    This  thought,  indeed,  is  plealing 
to  them,  and  they  have  good  reafbn  to 
believe  that  a  flave,  who  has  but  one  nian 
to  content,  cannot  be  always  unhappy ; 
but  thefe  have  as  many  mafters  to  ferve 
as  they  hav§  paffions  to  gratify ;  the  end 
of  one  fervitude  is  the  beginning  of  ano- 
ther, and  when  they  think  of  having  ei^ 
caped  a  haughty  dominion,  they  fall  un- 
der an  infolent  tyranny:  Thus  change  is 
never  of  any  advantage  to  them^  the  laft 
matter  is  always  more  cruel  than  the  firft, 
they  often  command  all  together ;  and  as 
their  defigns  do   not  agree,  they  divide 
thofe  unhappy  flaves,  and  force  them  to 
multiply  their  will,    and  to   tear    their 
bowels  for  obeying  orders  rather  contrary 
than  different :    One  time  ambition  and 
love    unite    their    flames    for    devouring 
them ;  fear  and  hope  confpire  to  attack 
.  them ;  pain  and  pieafure  meet  in  a  friendly 
agreement  to  afflidt  them  ;  and  each  mafter 
may  be  faid  to  be  an  executioner  to  tor- 
ment them,  and  each  order  they  receive, 
a  new  punifhment  to  make  them  flifFer; 
they  have  not  an  hour's  refpite,  their  pa{^ 
•fiots  perfecute  them  both  day  and  night, 
-and  thefe  vengeful  furies  change  all  their 
•pleafures  into  criiel  pains. 

What 
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What  is  more  deplorable,  than  to  fee 
Alexander   intoxicated   by  his  ambition, 
lofe  his  wits  for  gratifying  that  diforderly 
pailion  ?      And  indeed,    can  we   fuppofe 
that  *  man  to  be  in  his  lenfes,  who  began 
his  exploits  by  the  ruin  of  Greece,  and 
who  more  unjuft  than  the  Perlians,  en- 
(laved  the  city  of  Lacedemon,  filenced  that 
of  Athens,  and  ravaged  the  country  that 
had  in  vain  taught  him  Philoibphy .     The 
fame  madnefs  ftimulated  him  to  ranfack 
the  world,  to  commit  devaftations  in  all 
parts  of  Afia,  to  penetrate  into  the  Indies, 
to  pafs  the  Seas,  and  to  fhew  indignant 
emotions   againft  nature,   which  by  her 
bounds  had  circumfcribed  his  conquefts, 
and  forced  him  to  put  an  end  to.  his  defigns 
where  the  Sun  finiihes  his  courfe  ?  Who 
can  help  pitying  Pompey,  who  inebriated 
by  the  love  of  a  falfe  greatnefs,  undertakes 
civil  and  foreign  wars  ?  One  time  \^e  pafles 
into    Spain   to   crufh   Sertorius,   another 
time  he  fcours  the  Seas  to  clear  it  of  pi- 
rates ;  then  he  flies  into  Afia  to  fight  Mi- 
thridates  ;  he  ravages  all  the  provinces  of 
that  great  part  of  the  world,  he  creates 
himfelf  enemies  where  he  finds  none ;  after 
fb  many  battles  and  vi£tories,  he  is  the 

Part  I.  H  only 

♦  Senec.  Eplft.  94. 
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only  one  that  does  not  judge  himfelf  fuf* 
ficiently  great,  and  though  the  title  of 
Great  is  given  him,  he  does  not  believe 
himfelf  to  be  deferving  of  it',  unlefs  Julius 
Caefar  acknowledges  that  he  is.  But  who 
alfo  can  help  pitying  this  Caefar,  who  was 
not  fo  much  the  flave  as  the  martyr  of 
ambition  ?  He  proftituted  his  honour  to 
acquire  power;  he  made  himfelf  the  flave 
of  his  army,  to  become  the  mafter  of  the 
Senate  ;  he  vowed  the  deftruftion  of  his 
country  to.be  revenged  of  his  fbn-in-law: 
Seeing  no  other  ftate  on  which  he  could 
exercife  his  rage,  he  gave  vent  to  it  againft 
the  common- wealth,  and  was  pleafed  to 
merit  the  name  of  a  parricide  to  enjoy  that 
of  a  Sovereign  :  Ambition  aftuated  all  the 
Iprings  of  his  motions ;  if  he  pardoned  his 
enemy,  vanity  was  the  motive,  and  if  he 
ivept  for  the  death  of  Cato  and  Pompey, 
it  was  jierhaps  becaufe  it  extenuated  the 
honour  of  his  viftory.  All  his  fenti- 
ments  were  ambitious ;  when  he  faw 
Alexander's  ftatue,  he  fhed  tears,  perhaps 
becaufe  he  had  not  yet  fhed  blood  enough  : 
Whatever  prefented  itfelf  to  his  eyes 
awaked  his  paffion,  and  objedls  that  might 
have  taught  others  modefty,  ferved  only 
to  infpire  him  with  pride  and  infblence. 
In   flioit,  Caefar   commanded  his   army, 

and 
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and  ambition  commanded  Caefar :  Its  in- 
fluence was  fb  powerful  over  his  mind, 
that  the  prediftion  of  his  death  could  not 
have  made  him  alter  his  defign,  and  he 
could,  no  doubt,  have  anfwered  for  him- 
lelf  to  the  Soothfayers,  what  Agrippina 
anfwered  for  her  fon  to  the  Aftmlogers: 
**  Let  him  kill  me,  fo  he  reigns." 

■  pereat  mater  data  viftima  nato 

Sceptra  Nero  teneat,  fatis  eft  vixifle  pa- 
renti. 

If  flavery  is  fb  wretched  in  ambition,  it 
IS  by  far  more  fhameful  in  impudicity.  It 
muft  be  confefTed  that  a  man  addided  to 
this  infamous  paffion,  forfeits  both  his  rea- 
fon  and  liberty,  and  being  the  flave  of  his 
love,  is  no  longer  mafter  of  hlmfelf.  Did 
not  Cleopatra  govern  Mark  Antony ;  and 
could  not  that  Princefs  boaft  that  fhe  had 
revenged  Egypt  on  Italy,  and  hadfubdued 
the  Roman  Empire,  by  fubjeding  to  her 
laws  him  that  governed  it  ?  This  wretch's 
way  of  life  was  entirely  conformable  to 
the  will  and  caprice  of  that  foreign  wo- 
man; he  afted  only  by  her  motions,  and 
no  flave  ever  took  fo  much  pains  to  gain 
the  good  graces  of  a  mafter,  as  this  daflard 
H  2  of 
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of  a  prince  did  to  acquire  the  favour  of  a 
haughty  miftrefs.  He  gave  away  all  go- 
vernments and  offices  of  ftate  by  her  or- 
ders, and  the  fineft  part  of  die.  Roman 
Empire  fighed  to  fee  itfelf  under  the 
power,  and  at  the  difpofal  of  a  woman.* 
He  d^d  not  to  conquer  in  the  battle  of 
Aftium,  and  he  chofe  rather  to  defert  his 
army  than  his  love  ;  he  was  the  firft  Cap- 
tain that  abandoned  his  fbldiers,  and  would 
not  avail  himfelf  of  their  courage  to  de- 
feat his  enemy.  But  what  could  be  ex- 
pelled from  the  infatuation  of  a  man,  who 
had  no  more  heart  left,  and  could  not  even 
live  feparate  from  Cleopatra  ?  Read,  in 
fine,  the  hiftory  of  all  thofe  called  Great, 
you  will  find  that  their  paffions  made 
Haves  of  them,  and  that  they  experienced 
amidft  the  fmiles  of  their  fortune,  all  the 
tortures  tyranny  can  invent  for  alRidting 
ihofe  it  opprefles.  We  are  therefore  under 
a  necelfity  of  having  recourfe  to  reafbn 
and  Grace,  for  avoiding  the  fury  of  thefe 
infblent  mafters  j  and  every  one  t)f  us 
ought  to  refolve  in  particular  rather  to  lofe 
our  life  than  liberty,  and  to  prefer  a  glori- 
ous death  to  a  fhameful  flavery  :  But 
without  proceeding  to  thefe  extremities, 
we  need  only  in  this  conflift  be  willing  ta 

conquer 
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conquer  in  order  to  be  viftorious ;  for  God 
Ifes  permitted  our  good  fortune  to  depend 
on  our  owa  will  with  his  grace,  fo  that 
our  paffions  tan  only  afllime  over  us  the 
power  we  allow  them:  And  indeed,  expe- 
rience teaches  us,  that  they  fight  "us  with 
our  own  weapons,  and  enflave  us  with  our 
own  confent. 


CHAPTER      III. 

THAT    WE   MUST     MODERATE   OUR     PAS- 
SIONS,   TO    GOVERN    THEM. 

THE  Paffions  are  deftined  forthefer- 
vice  of  virtue,  and  the  ufe  of  every 
one  of  them  may  be  of  fingular  advantage 
to  us ;  but  it  muft  be  confeffed  that  th^ 
ought  to  be  properly  conducted,  and  that 
confidering  the  ftate  fin  has  reduced  our 
nature  to,  they  cannot  be  ufeful  to  us 
unlefs  they  are  moderated,.  That  un- 
happy father  who  has  made  us  the  in- 
heritors of  his  crime,  did  not  givq  us  be- 
ing with  the  purity  he  had  received  it 
from  God.  The  body  and  foul  fufFer 
their  punilhments,  and  as  both  are  culpa- 
ble, both  have  been  punifhed ;  the  mind 
H  3  has 
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has  its  errors,  the  will  its  irregular  incli- 
nations, 'the  memory  its  we^^Ks  :  The 
body,  the  channel  through^Hcn  original 
fin  flows  into  the  foul,  has  itAniferies,  and 
though  the  leaft  culpable,  is  notwithftand- 
the  moH  unhappy :  Every  thing  is  difbr- 
derly  in  it ;  the  fenfes  feduced  by  objefts, 
communicate  their  deception  to  the  ima- 

•  gination,  which  foments  dilbrders  in  the 
inferior  part  of  the  foul,  and  raifes  the  paf- 
fions,  fb  as  to  be  no  longer  under  that 
obedience  they  were  retained  in  by  origi- 

'  nal  Juftice ;  and  though  ftill  fubmiffive  to 
the  empire  of  reafbn,  they  are  mutinous 

'/  iubjeds,  which  cannot  be  reduced  to  their 
duty  biit  by  compulfion  or  artifice  :  They 
are  defigAed  for  obeying  the  mind,*  but 
they  eafily  forget  their  condition,  and 
their  commerce  with  the  fenfes,  is  the 
caufe  that  they  ofi:en  prefer  their  advice  to 
the  commands  of  the  will ;  they  rife  up 
with  fuch  efibrts  that  their  natural  mo- 
tions are  almofl:  always  violent :  They  are 
horfes  that  have  more  fire  than  ftrength  ; 
They  are  feas  that  are  oftener  tempeftuous 
than  calm;  they  are,  in  fine,  parts  of  our- 
felves,  which  cannot  be  of  fervice  to  the 
mind,  without  being  firfi:  made  tame  or 
gentle. 

This 
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This  will  not  feem  ftrange  to  thofe  who 
are  ienfibls^of  the  ravages  fin  has  made  in 
our  natui^l^  even  the  Philofbphers  that 
acknowledge^  virtue  to  be  an  art  which 
ive  muft  learn,  will  not  find  it  amifs  to 
think  that  the  paffions  do  not  become  obe- 
dient but  by  the  guidance  of  reaibn. 

In  order  to  put  fb  great  a  defign  in  exe- 
cution, we  muft  imitate  nature  and  art, 
and  confider  the  means  they  adopt  for 
completing  their  works.  Nature  which 
performs  all  her  bufinefs  with  the  ele- 
ments, and  out  of  them  compounds  all 
bodies,  never  employs  them  without  tem- 
pering their  qualities :  As  they  cannot  flif- 
fer  together,  and  as  their  natural  anti- 
pathy keeps  them  at  variance,,  this  wile 
•  mother  appeafes  their  difference  by  foften- 
ing  their  averfions,  and  never  unites 
without  firft  weakening  them.  Art 
which  is  invented  not  fo  much  for  pcr- 
fedfing  as  imitating  nature,  obfcrves  the 
fame  rules,  and  admits  nothing  in  its 
works  that  is  not  tempered  by  its  induf- 
try.  Painting  would  not  have  been  ib 
famous,  if  it  had  not  found  out  the  fecret 
of  combining  white  with  black,  and  pa- 
cifying the  natural  dllcord  of  thcle  two 
colours,  tocompofe  all  others  cut  of  them. 
H  4  Thofe 
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Thofe  employed  in  the  management  of 
holies  do  not  make  them  fervi^ble  with*.' 
out  breaking  them,  and  teffj^ig  them  to 
obey  the  (pur  and  bridle. '  No  Lions  were 
ufed  for  drawing  triumphal  cars  that  had 
not  been  tamed,  and  Elephants  did  not 
carry  towers  in  battles  without  having 
been  weaned  from  that  fierce  temper  they 
had  brought  with  them  from  the  forefts. 
All  thele  examples  are  documents  for  the 
g-uiding  of  the  paffions,  and  Reafbn  muft 
imitate  nature,  if  willing  to  be  benefited 
by  her  leflbns.  No  ufe  is  to  be  made  of 
the  paffions  before  they  are  juftly  mode- 
rated, and  whoever  Ihall  think  of  making 
them  ferviceable  to  virtue,  before  they 
are  regulated  by  Grace,  will  engage  in  i 
perilous  defign.  During  the  ftate  of  in- 
nocence when  their  temper  was  not  favage, 
they  might  be  nfed  in  their  birth  :  They 
never  furprized  the  will,  and  as  original 
juftice  had  then  aftuated  the  body  as  well 
as  the  foul,  the  fenfes  made  no  falie  re- 
ports, and  their  advice  being  difinterefted, 
was  always  conformable  to  the  judgments 
of  reafbn :  But  now^  as  all  is  criminal  in 
man,  the  body  and  mind  being  equally 
,  corrupt,  the  fenfes  fubjeft  to  a  thoufand 
jfiiifions,  and  the  imagination  a  favourer 

of 
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of  their  difbrders,  we  Ihould  think  no  pre- . 
cautions  too  great  in  the  ufe  of  our  pat 
£ons. 

The  firft  precaution  may  be,  to  confider 
the  troubles  tlieir  revolt  has  given  birth 
to  in  our  foul,  and  in  what  misfortunes 
they  engage  us,  when  they  take  the  eyes 
or  ears  for  guides.     It  is  a  point  of  pru- 
dence to  profit  by  our  lofles,  and  to  be- 
come wife   at   our  own  expence.      The 
moft  juft  anger  becomes  often  the  reverfe, 
if  not  reftrained  by  reaibn  ;    though  its 
.   motion  has  been  lawful  in  its  birth,  it  be- 
comes criminal  in  its  progrefs ;  for  want 
of  moderation,  of  a  good  caufe  it  makes  a 
bad  one,   and  thinking  to  punifh  a  flight 
fault,   commits  a  grievous  offence :  Fear 
has  often  difmayed  us  when  we  have  lif- 
tened  to  the  fuggeftions  of  the  fenfes  ;   it 
has  made  us  grow  pale  without  reafon  on 
a  thoufand  occalions,   and  has  Ibmetimes 
engaged  us  in  real  dangers,  by  making 
us  avoid  imaginary  ones :  As  therefore  our 
paliions  have  deceived  us  for  not  taking 
founfel  of  reafon,  we  muft  come  to  arelb- 
lution  of  not  believing  them,  till  we  have 
examined  whether  their  defires  or  appr^i- 
henfions  are  reafonable,  and  whether  the 

mind, 
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mind,  which  lees  further  than  the  eyes^ 
difcovers  the  vanity  of  our  hopes  or  fears. 

The  fecond  precaution  ?s,  to  oblige 
reafon  to  keep  a  conftant  watch  over  the 
fubjefts  that  may  excite  our  paffions,  and 
to  confider  their  nature  and  motions,  to 
prevent  its  being  over  furprized:  Evils 
that  are  forefeen  are  only  flight  wounds^ 
and  the  accidents  againft  which  We  are 
prepared  very  feldom  aftonifh  us.  A  pilot' 
that  lees  the  ftorm  gathering,  puts  into 
port,  but  if  at  too  great  a  diftance  from  it, 
he  keeps  out  at  lea,  far  from  coafts  and 
rocks.  A  father,  who  is  lenlible  that  his 
children  are  mortal,  and  that  life  has  no 
other  term  but  what  it  may  pleafe  God 
to  allot  it,  will  never  be  inconfolable  for 
having  loft  them.  A  Prince,  who  con- 
fiders  that  viftory  depends  more  on  chance 
than  prudence,  on  accidents  than  the  bra- 
very of  his  foldiers,  will  not  be  fo  afflidted 
on  being  beaten  :  But  we  make  no  ule  of 
our  mind,  and  it  leems  that  if  our  paffions 
are  diforderly,  we  accule  realbn  for  not 
foreleeing  dangers,  .  and  preparing  our 
fenles  againft  their  furprifes. 

The  third  precaution  is,  to  ftudy  the 
nature  of  the  paffions,  we  undertake  to 
moderate  and  condud  ;  for  fome  of  them 

require 
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require  to  be  feverely  reprimanded,  and 
even  ufed  ^vith  violence,  in  order  to.be 
reduced  to  their  duty :  Others  require  to 
be  flattered  and  treated  with  lenity,  to 
make  them  fubfervient  to  reafbn  ;  though 
ddibjefts,  they  are  not  flaves,  and  the  mind 
that  governs  them,  is  rather  their  parent 
than  Sovereign  :  Others  muft  be  deceived, 
and  though  virtue  is  fo  generous,  Ihe  is 
notwithftanding  obliged  to  defcend  to  the 
weaknefs  of  the  paliions,  and  to  employ 
cunning  when  force  proves  ^fuccefsful. 
Love  is  of  that  nature,  and  it  muft  be  in- 
duced to  change  its  meafures,  when  it 
cannot  be  banilhed  from  the  heart,  by 
propoling  lawful  objects  to  it,  and  making 
it  virtuous  by  an  innocent  deceit.  Anger 
chufes  to  be  fbothed,  and  whoever  fliould 
think  of  flopping  fhort  this  torrent  by  op^ 
pofing  a  dike  to  it,  would  increale  its  rage 
and  impetuofity :  Fear  and  Grief  muft  l3e 
'  treated  wath  harfh  language,  and  the  firft 
of  thefe  two  paffions  is  fb  bafe,  that  it 
cannot  be  fubdued  without  forcible  means ; 
and  the  {econd  is  fb  ftubborn  that  it  can- 
not be  ruled  but.  by  irritating  it.  By  an 
exaft  obfervation  of  fuch  methods,  the 
affeftions  of  our  foul  are  foftened;  the 
w^ild  beafts  become  domeftic  ;  and  when 

thcv 
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they  have  loft  their  natural  ferocity,  rea* 
fon  employs  them  ufefuUy,  and  virtue 
^rms  and  executes  no  defign  but  in  con- 
junction with  them. 

CHAPTER      IV. 

THAT  REASON    CAN   CONDUCT    OUR    PAS- 
SIONS,  WHATEVER     STATE     THEY    MAY 
BE   IN, 

NATURE,  though  very  liberal,  is 
an  excellent  oeconomift,  and  puts 
to  good  ufe  whatever  fhe  has  produced. 
All  her  parts  have  their  utility,  and 
amongft  the  great  number  of  creatures 
that  compofe  the  univerfe,  there  are  none 
ufelefs ;  thofe  that  render  no  fervice  to  us, 
contribute  to  our  pleafures  ;  the  beautiful 
and  agreeable  are  the  ornaments  of  the 
world,  even  the  deformed  keep  up  its  va- 
riety :  As  fhadows  heighten  the  luftre  of 
colours,  fo  deformity  gives  luftre  to 
beauty,  and  monfters  that  are  the  faults  of 
Nature,  enhance  the  value  of  her  mafter- 
pieces  and  miracles.  There  Is  nothing 
more  pernicious  than  poilbn,  and  if  fin 
was  not  barren,  it  might  be  ^taken  for  its 

produc- 
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produ6lion,  by  agreeing  fo  far  with  it,  as 
to   be  deadly  to  all  men  :  Yet  poifbn  has 
its   ufes;  medicine  converts  it  into  anti- 
dotes, and  there  are  ailments  that  cannot 
be     cured    without     fbme     preparations 
wherein  it  is  an  ingredient.     Cuftom  too 
has  made  it  conducive  to  the  fupport  of  life 
as  aliments,  and  there  have  been  Princes 
on  whom  poifbn  had  no  efFeft  to  caufe 
death :  The  hearts  that  have  it  in  them 
cannot   live  without  it,    and   thus   that 
which  is  pernicious  to  us,  is  fo  neceflary 
to  them,  that  they  die  by  taking  it  from 
them.      Philolbphers    reflecting    on   this 
feem  to  be  unanimous  in  opinion,  that 
poifbn  or  venom  is  not  an  evil,  being  fb 
natural  to  fcorpions,  vipers,  and  the  like, 
that  they  die  by  lofing,  as  we  do  by  tak- 
ing it.  '; 

Now,  though  the  motions  of  our  foul 
may  be  fometimes  cenfured  as  fb  many 
poifbns  or  monflers,  this  reafon  fhould  in- 
duce us  to  confefs  that  they  are  not  fb 
abfblutely  bad,  but  that  they  may  be  pre- 
pared as  poifbn,  and  made  antidotes  of  for 
curing  our  aihnents,  or  for  malntainmg 
our  health  :  For  in  whatever  way  they  are 
confidered,  and  whatever  vifage  they  are 
made  to  afliime  to  look  terrible,  reafon 

will 
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will  always  find  ways  of  making  them 
ferviceablc,  ^ndthat  wile  oeconomift  of 
our  goods  and  evils,  will  manage  them 
with  fo  much  prudence,  that  in  Ipite  of 
the  diforder  fin  has  introduced  amongfl: 
them,  fhe  will  reap  from  them  both  ad- 
vantage and  glory. 

If  we  coniider  them  in  their  birth,  they 
are  tradable  affeftions,  which  make  but 
a  weak  refiftance,  and  which  by  a  little 
infl:ru(3:ioh,  become  docil  and  obedient: 
They  are  children,  frightened  at  an  angry 
word,  and  who  through  fear  of  a  little 
chaftifement,  correct  their  bad  inclina- 
tions, and  profit  by  the  counfels  of  their 
^afters :  They  are  young  plants  which 
an  adverle  wind  has  bent,  but  which  are 
eafily  brought  upright  by  a  little  care,  and 
not  being  yet  inflexible,  may  be  made  to 
affume  a  bent  contrary  to  that  they  had 
received  from  nature.  On  this  account  it 
was,  that  the  Platonics  would  not  give  the 
name  of  pafiions  to  thele  difbrders  in  their 
birth ;  and  knowing  that  it  was  eafy  to 
keep  them  in  order,  they  contented  them- 
felves  with  calling  them  affedtions,  with- 
out giving  them  a  more  injurious  title. 

If  we  confider  them  in  a  more  advanced 
age,    when   availing   themfelves   of   our 

weakness 
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weaknefs  they  have  acquired  new  ftrength, 
and   from   fimple   afFeftions   are   become 
violent  paffions,  we  muft  fignify  to  them 
how  far  their  own  intereft  is  concerned, 
and   giving   them   hopes   of  pleafure   or 
glory,   induce  them  to  good  and  divert 
them  from  evil.     If 'we  only  except  their 
greateft  revolt,  they  always  retain  an  in- 
clination for  virtue,   and  horrour  againft 
vice ;  they  are  not  culpable,  but  becaufe 
they  are  abufed;  it  is  fufficient  to  take 
away  the  veil  that  covered  their  eyes  to 
redrefs  their  motions,  and  correct  their  er- 
rors: Sin  has  not  difhonoured  nature  to 
fuch  a  degree,  as  to  hinder  her  from  pre- 
ferving  the  ground-work  of  her  inclina- 
tions :  She  always    loves  good  and   will 
hate  evil  eternally  ;  She  feeks  after  glory 
and  flies  from  infamy  :  She  deiires  plea- 
fore  and  dreads  pain.     All  thefe  inotions 
are  equally  natural  and  innocent ;  and  the 
Devil,  who  lees  that  this  order  is  perni- 
cious to  his  defigns,  and  that  this  imprcf- 
fion,  which  comes  from  the  hand  of  God, 
cannot  be  defaced,  puts  our  pafiions  upon 
a  falfe  fcent,  and  not  being  able  to  corrupt, 
he  ftrives  to  deceive  them ;  he  propofes  to 
them  apparent  goods  for  real,  he  difguifes 
lin,  and  makes  it  aflume  the  cloak  of  vir- 
tue : 
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tue :  And  as  our  blind  paffions  cannot 
difcern  truth  from  lies,  they  confound 
evil  with  ^ood,  and  by  a  deplorable  mif- 
fortune  love  what  they  ought  to  hate,  and 
hate  what  they  ought  to  love.  To  cure 
them  they  need  only  be  undeceived,  for 
whatever  their  attachment  may  be  to  thefe 
dilguifed  objefts,  they  will  fequefter  them- 
felves  from  them  the  moment  their  beau- 
lies  or  deformities  are  pointed  out  to 
them,  and  following  their  fir  ft  inclina- 
tions will  deteft  their  blindnefs,  and  quit 
the  apparent  good  to  embrace  that  which 
•  is  real.  .  We  have  therefore  reafon  to  con- 
fole  ourfelves  under  our  misfortune,  that 
notwithftanding  the  difbbedience  of  our 
Parent,  and  the  hatred  of  his  enemy,  the 
bature  of  the  paffions  is  not  intirely 
changed,  that  they  ftill  retain  fbme  purity, 
and  that  in  all  diforders  there  is  more  er- 
ror than  malice. 

If  laftly ,  we  confider  them  in  their  ex- 
treme violence,  and  in  that  ftate  when 
they  caft  forth  fo  much  fmoke  and  flame 
that  they  ofFufcate  Reafon,  and  force  her 
to  abandon  the  guiding  of  them,  it  will  be 
then  exceeding  difficult  to  make  a  good 
ufe  of  them :  For  they  feem  to  have 
changed  their  condition,  and  as  they  have 

fided 
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fided  with  fin,  they  deferve  to  bear  its 
name,  and  to  be  rather  called  troubles  and 
tumultuous  infurreftions   than    paflions : 
They  are  fo  infolent  as  to  deipife  all  the 
counfels   propoied    to   them ;    inftead    of 
obeying  the  laws  of  the  laind,  they  want 
to  impofe  laws  on  it,  and  thus  from  na- 
tural   lubjefts   become   infiipportable   ty- 
rants.    When  the  evil  is  come  to  this 
pitch,  it  is  very  hard  to  be  remedied,  and 
it  may  be  laid,  that  by  dallying  too  long, 
matters  are  become  defperate :  For  the  Paf- 
fions  no  longer  hearken  to  any  advice  given 
them,   and  Reafon  is  fo  difturbed,   and  * 
withal      fo      bewildered      by     profligate 
thoughts,  that  fhe  is  not  in  a  condition  to 
give  orders  :  The  boiling  furges  of  this 
tempeftuous  fea  rife  to  the  Skies ;    that 
part  of  man  which  ought  always  to  be 
tranquil,  finds  itfelf  hurled  about  in  the 
ftorm,  and  ftands  in  need  of  a  foreign  fuc- 
cour  to  appeafe  the  .trouble  that  agitates  it. 
I  verily  believe  that  there  is  no  Philofo- 
pher,  who  would  prefume  to  cure  a  man 
in  this  phrenfy ;  remedies  would  irritate 
his  diforder,  nothing  but  length  of  time 
would  mitigate  it,  and  it  were  to  be  wifhed 
that  the  torrent  might  find  a  fpacious  field 
for  expanding  its  waters  and  diffipating  its 
Part  I.  I  fury : 
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fury :  But  when  the  tempeft  is  nearly  ap-^ 

peafed,  when  the  Paifions  have  fomewhat 

flackened  their  imipetuous  courfe,  and  when 

Reafon   begins  to  refume  her  light  and 

ftrength,  he  muft  reprefent  to  himfelf  the 

unhappinefs   of  his   condition,   he   muft 

blufh  at  his  fin,  and  reprimand  leverely 

thofe  rebellious  flaves,  more  efpecially  he 

muft  humble  himfelf  before  God,  become 

rich  by  his  lofs,  and  wife  at  his  expence : 

He  muft  alio  look  out  by  what  breach 

the  enemy  has   entered   the  place,   and 

know  what  artifices  he  had  recourfe  to  for 

fomenting  fedition,  and  withdrawing  his 

fubjefts  from  their  allegiance.      In  this 

manner  it  is,  that  our  greateft  misfortunes 

will  turn  to  our  advantage,  and  we  Ihall 

learn  by  experience  that  the  ftorm  may 

drive  us  into  port,  and  that  if  there  be 

waves  that  drown  men,  there  are  others 

that  throw  tjiem  up  on  fhore :  But  as  no 

mariner  would  run  this  rifque  to  oblige 

Heaven  to  work  a  miracle  in  his  favour, 

lb  no  man  ought  to  expofe  himfelf  to  this 

diforder  to  reap  fome  advantage  from  it, 

and  it  is  much  better  to  bp  deprived  of  an 

uncertain  happinefs,  than  to  purchafe  it  by 

a  certain  lofs. 

Keeping 
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Keeping  thefe  truths  in  view,  we  may 
lay,  that  our  condition  is  not  fb  deplorable 
as  is  imagined  by  thofe  who  would  fain 
excufe  their  fin  by  their  wretchednefs, 
fince  our  good  fortune  is  in  our  own 
hands,  and  we  fail  on  a  lea  whofe  calms 
and  tempefts  depend  on  our  will.  We 
m:ay  avoid  fplitting  upon  the  rocks  it  keeps 
concealed,  quell  the  fury  of  the  winds  that 
irritate  it,  humble  the  pride  of  the  waves 
it  raifes,  and  make  tranquillity  fucceed  to 
the*  calm :  Or,  by  a  more  fortunate  dex- 
terity we  may  oblige  thofe  rocks  to  fink 
down,  thofe  feas  to  carry  our  fhips,  and 
thofe  winds  to  waft  them  in  fafety :  But 
fctting  afide  thefe  figurative  ways  of  ex- 
prefiion,  let  us  fay  that  there  are  no  ob- 
jedts  but  we  may  defpife,  no  opinions  but 
we  may  correft,  no  pafllons  but  we  may 
conquer :  Thus  our  fortune  is  at  our  own 
difpofal,  the  viftory  depends  on  our  wea- 
pons, our  happinefs  is  inherent  to  our  de- 
fire,  and  to  acquire  all  thofe  good  things, 
we  need  only  exert  a  little  courage. 


I  ^  CHAP- 
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CHAPTER      V. 

OF  THE  MEANS  THAT   MAY  BE  ITSED  FOR 
MODERATING  OUR  PASSIONS. 

AMIDST  the  feveral  means  which  rea-* 
fon  mayadoptfortheregulatingof  our 
{>aliions,  it  feems  that  the  moft  \ifual  is  that 
which  is  borrowed  from  the  Chace,  when 
.  men  employ  tame  beafts  tp  take  the  wild, 
or  for  diverfion  fake,  when  they  ule  the 
courage  of  dogs  againft  the  rage  of  wolves: 
In  like  manner  it  feems  allowable  to  em- 
ploy the  paffions  that  are  moil  iubjedt  to  us 
againft  thofe  that  are  the  moft  rebellious, 
and  to  make  ufe  of  our  reconciled  enemies 
for  fubduing  thofe  which  ftill  wage  war 
againft  us.  Joy  is  oppofed  to  grief,  fear 
is  reprefled  by  hope,  and  defires  are  mode- 
rated by  the  trouble  that  accompanies  the  , 
gratifying  them.  Sometimes  alfb  the  paf- 
lions  which  are  produftive  of  others  come 
under  confideration  ;  to  dry  up  rivulets 
their  fprings  muft  be  dried  up,  and  to 
make  void  effedls  the  uaufes  muft  be  de- 
ft royed.  Whoever  fhall  ceafe  to  hope, 
will  ceafe  to  fear,  whoever  {hall  fet  boundi^ 

to 
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to  his  defires,  will  fet  bounds  to  his  hopes  ; 
and  whoever  (hall  entertain  no  love  for 
riches,  will  be  haunted  with  no  uneafinefs 
nor  fears  on  their  account.    Some  time  alfb 
ail  attack  is  made  upon  our  predominant 
pailion,  to  deftroy  all  thofe  that  fight  under 
its  banner ;   with  one  blow  the  viftory  is 
obtained,  and  by  the  death  of  the  chief  the 
whole  army  is  defeated.    But  though  all 
thefe  means  are  Ipecious,  and  promife  us 
a  profound  peace,  or  long  truce  ;  yet  they 
are  deceitful,   and  engage  us  to  undertake 
things,  unjuft,  impoffible,  or  dangerous ; 
for  there  is  great  danger  in  ftrengthening 
one  enemy  to  deftroy  another,  and  there 
is  no  good  fecurity  in  arming  a  paffion, 
which  may  ad:  as  well  againft  reafon  as 
for  it :  There  is  injuftice  in  oppofing  them 
to  one  another,  becaufe  they  ought  to  main- 
tain H  good  underftanding  ;  for  though  in 
Politics  it  may  be  lawful  to  make  war  to 
have  peace,  and  to  caufe  divilion  amongft 
enemies,  whofe  friendfhip  is  prejudicial  to 
us ;  yet  in  Morality,  it  is  not  lawful  to 
{bw  difcord  between  one's  ov/n  fubjefts, 
with  the  vain  hopes  of  bringing  them  to 
an  agreement  when  they  are  weakened: 
,  It  "Would  be,  in  fine,  attempting  an  impot  • 
fibility  to  think  of  ftifiing  ^  palfion  for 
I   3  deftroy- 
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deftroyin^  thofe  that  proceed  from  it ;  they 
may,  indeed,  be  moderated,  but  cannot  be 
deftroyed  ;  they  fpring  from  the  union  of 
our  foul  with  our  body,  and  in  order  to 
deprive  them  of  life,  the  man  that  pro- 
duces them  muft  be  alfb  made  to  lofe  life  : 
Ourpaffions  are  more  intimately  connedled 
with  us  than  the  limbs  of  our  body,  and 
if  thefe  ipay  be  amputated  when  infefted, 
't-hofe  cannot  be  extirpated  when  dilbbe- 
dient.  The  greater  part  of  thofe  counfels 
are  therefore  given  us  by  fiilpefted  per-^ 
fbns ;  thefe  bad  reafbns  are  ufhered  out  of 
the  fchoOl  of  Stoics,  who  regard  the  paf- 
fions  as  enemies  to  our  repofe,  and  who  ftrive 
not  to  govern,  but  to  annihilate  them, 
being  perfuaded  that  their  nature  is  per- 
feftly  limilar  to  that  of  wild  beafts,  which 
are  never  {o  well  tamed  as  not  to  retain 
always  ibmething  of  their  priftine  fero- 
city, and  that  to  compofe  the  mind  ia 
perfeft  tranquillity,  they  ought  not  to  be 
mitigated,  but  deftroyed. 

To  refolve  thefe  difficulties  it  mufl:  be 
remembered,  that  Reafon  is  the  fbvereign 
of  the  Paffions,  that  the  governing  of 
them  is  one  of  her  principal  employments, 
and  that  Ihe  Is  obliged  to  watch  particu-* 
larly  over  thofe  that  carry  off  along  with 

them 
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them  the  reft  by  their  motions;   for  as 
their  revolt  is  followed  by  an  uniyerfal  re- 
bellion, it  leems  alio  that  their  obedience 
caufes  a  general  peace,  and  that  they  never 
acknowledge  the  empire  of  Reafon  with- 
out bringing  back  with  them  to  their  duty 
all  the  Palfions  they  had  raifed.     Some 
times,  it  is  true,  pleafure  may  be  oppofed 
to  pain,  hope  to  fear,  inclination  to  aver- 
fioa,  but  in  this  conflift  Reafon  muft  be 
careful,  that  in  weakening  one  paffion,  fhe 
does  not  give  too  much  ftrength  to  ano- 
ther, and  that  in  defigning  to  reduce  a  mu- 
tineer to  obedience,  fhe  does  not  increafe 
the  number  of  rebels.     When  fhe  under-  . 
takes  this  bulinefs,  it  fhould  be  with  a  ba- 
lance in  her  hands,  remembering  that  the 
God  whom  fhe  imitates,  performs  all  his 
works  by  weight  and  meafure,  and  that 
when  be  tempers  the  quaUties  of  the  ele- 
ments for  making  them  agree,  he  does  not 
give  one  an  advantage  that  may  prejudice 
another.     We 'may  likewiie  form  an  at- 
tack upon  the  pafflon  that  mafters.us,  and 
which  we  arc  fenfible  is  the  caule  of  our 
difbrders ;  for  it  is  a  fimiliar  Demon  that 
poflcfles  us ;  it  is  a  tyrant  that  does  not 
exercife  its  power  but  for  its  own  intereft, 
an(l  the  more  dangerous,  as  it  endeavours 
I  4  "  to 
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to  make  itfelf  the  more  agreeable.  Rea- 
fon  is  obliged  to  fight  againft  it  as  a  public 
enemy,  and  to  employ  all  her  forces,  if 
not  for  deftroying,  at  leaft  for  weakening 
it;  I  do  not  fee,  however,  that  fhe  can 
fafely  ufe  other  paflions  for  fubduing  it, 
for  they  are  too  rhuch  in  its  intereft  to 
attack  it,  and  when  it  may  be  thought  to 
make  them  inftrumental  to  its  overthrow, 
it  will  have  addrefs  enough  to  engage  them 
to  contribute  to  its  prefervation. 

But  not  to  leave  lb  dangerous  an  evil 
without  a  remedy,  it  would  be  advifable 
to  retrench  the  obje£ts  that  ^ord  nouriih- 
ment  to  it,  and  to  wear  down  by  abfti- 
nence  an  enemy  whom  we  have  not  been 
able  to  cqncjuer  by  force  ;  for  though  our 
paffions  are  born  with  us,  though  they 
borrow:  their  vigour  from  our  conftitution, 
and  though  the  moPc  natural  of  them  are 
the  moft  difficult  to  be  kept  to  order ;  yet 
they  extract  their  nourifhment  from  ex- 
ternal things,  and  if  objects  dp  not  enter* 
tain  them,  they  die  away  or  languifh. 
Ambition  feldom  torments  us  in  folitude, 
and  vv^hen  it  beholds  no  longer  the  gran-> 
dour  of  cities,  -the  magnificence  of  build-^ 
ings,  the  pomp  of  triumphs,  it  Ipofes  the 
jgmembrance  of  glpry,  and  that  fire  hav- 
ing 
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ing  no  further  aliment  to  feed  it,  is  con- 
fumed  and  extinguifhed  of  itfelf.     Grief 
colledts   ftrength  amidft  darknefs;   thofe 
gloomy  chambers  lined  with  the  apparatus 
of  mourning,  conipire  with  it  to  affli£t 
us,  and  it  feems  that  the  men,  who  ufe 
thofe  fable  emblems,  are  afraid  to  forget 
their  grief,  and  are  willing  that  whatever 
they  fee,  fhould  revive   the  memory  of 
their  lofs.     If  we  remove  from  us  thefe 
melancholy  objedts,  nature  will  be  tired  of 
weeping,  and  will  comfort  herfelf  when 
fhe  fees  nothing  more  to  influence  her  re- 
gret.    What  has  been  obferved  of  grief 
and  ambition,  may  be  faid  of  all  the  other 
paflions,  which  are  obftinate  only  by  being 
aided  by  our  artifices,  and  by  our  taking 
pains  to  increafe  them,  to  add  to  our  mi- 
sery. 
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BOOK       IV. 

OF    THE    COMMERCE    OF     THE    PASSIONS 
WITH    VIRTUES    AND   VICES. 

CHAPTER    I. 

THAT     THE    PASSIONS     ARE     THE    SEEDS 
OF    VIRTUES. 

AS  the  generality  of  men  confider 
only  the  appearance  of  things,  we 
need  not  be  aftonifhed  that  the  fe£t  of  the 
Stoics  has  had  fo  many  admirers,  and  that 
their  proud  maxims  have  been  received 
with  io  much  approbation  and  applaufe; 
•for  nothing  can  be  imagined  more  noble, 
nor  generous  in  appearance,  than  their  phi-^ 
lolbphy :  It  promifes  to  change  men  into 
Angels,  to  raiie  them  above  the  conditioa 
of  mortals,  and  to  place  ftorms  and  the 
ravaging  force  of  thunder  under  their  feet; 
it  boafts  of  curing  them  of  all  difeafes,  and 
delivering  them .  from  thofe  troublefbme  * 
diforders  which  difturb  the  tranquillity  of 
the  mind.  All  thefe  fine  promifes  have 
produced    no    effefts,    and    thefe  ,  proud 

wavess 
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waves,  after  making  fo  much  noife,  have 
been  converted  into  froth.     We  ought, 
indeed,  to  thank  Providence  for  fruftrating 
their  defigns,  for  if  they  had  made  good 
their  promife,  they  would  have  left  us 
dellitute  of  all  the  helps  nature  haS  given 
us  for  becoming  virtuous,  and  our  foul 
would  have  remained  without  exercife  and 
merit :  For  the  Paflions  are  her  motions, 
they  carry  her  where  fhe  is  willing  to  go, 
and  without  feparating  her  from  her  body, 
they  unite  her  to  the  objefts  of  her  defires, 
or  remove  her  from  thofe  of  her  averfion : 
Joy  is  her  elation  and  efFufion,  grief  her 
depreffion  and  pain ;  defire  is  her  refearch 
and  fear  her  flight ;  for  when  we  are  joy- 
ous our  foul  expands  and  dilates  herfelf ; 
when  we  are  afflidled,  fhe  contrails  and 
ilreightens  herfelf;  when  we  defire,  fhe- 
leems  to  pulh  forward,  and  when  we  fear, 
fhe  feems  to  retire.   .Thofe  therefore,  who 
would  deprive  the  foul  of  paffions,  deprive 
her  of  all  her  motions,  and  make  her  ufo- 
lefs  and  impotent,  under  the  fpecious  pre- 
tence of  making  her  happy.     No  rational 
man  would  purchafe  felicity  at  fo  dear  a 
rate,  nor  no  real  man  would  promife  it  to 
fo  difficult  a  condition ;  for  if  happinefs 
.  confifls  in  aftion,  and  if  to  be  contented, 

we 
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we  muft  tafte  Jthe  good  we  poflefs,  there 
are  none  but  will  allow  that  paffions  are 
necefl'ary  to  our  foul,  and  that  joy  (hould 
complete  the  felicity  defire  had  begun. 

The  Partizans  of  the  Stoics  will  perhaps 
tell  us  that  thefe  Philofophers  do  not  con- 
demn  the  defires  that  arife  from  the  love  of 
virtue,  nor  the  joy  that  accompanies  its 
poffefiion,  but  that  they  only  blame  the 
diforderly  wiflies  we  daily  entertain  for 
riches  and  honours,  and  confequently  the 
vain  contentment  their  enjoyment  occa- 
lions.      This    anlwer    invalidates    their 
maxims,  and  confirms  ours,  for  it  admits 
the  paffions,- and  forbids  only  their  excefs  ; 
it  receives  defires  and  hopes,  and  rejects 
only  their  diforder,  and  to  fum  up  all  in  a 
few  words,  it  cures  the  diftempered  fymp- 
toms  of  our  affe£tions,  and  does  not  deftroy 
their  nature.     But  the  Stoics  were  not  fo 
juft,  and  their  Phtlofophy  was  fo  auftere, 
and  withal  fo  remote  from  reafon,  that 
would    it    have    man    feek    after    virtue 
without   wifhing  for   it,  poflefs  without 
tailing  it,  and  be  without  defire,  hope,  and 
joy,  as  happy  as  God  himfelf :  It  had,  in 
lliort,  confpired  the  deftrudlion  of  our  paC 
fions,  yet  that  proud  fe£t  did  not  confider 
that  by  deftroying  them,   it  likewife  de- 
ftroyed  all  virtues  ;  for  the  Paffions  are  the 

feeds 
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feeds  of  virtues,  and  for  the  little  pains 
taken  in  cultivating  them,  we  fhall  not 
jfeul  to  gather  the  moft  delegable  fruits. 

Though  man  is  not  born  virtuous,  and 
though  the  art  that  teaches  him  to  be  fo, 
is  equally  difficult  and  glorious,  it  feems 
notwithftanding  that  he  has  a  knowledge 
of  it  before  he  learns  it,  that  his  mind  con- 
tains the  principles  of  truths,  and  his  will 
the   feeds   of  virtues :    and    that   as   his 
knowledge,  according  to  the  Platonics,  is 
only  a  reminifcence,  {o  his  good  habits  are 
only  natural  inclinations ;  for  all  his  paf- 
fions  are  growing  virtues,  and  by  a  little 
care  taken  in  perfeding  them,  become  ac- 
complifhed  virtues.    Is  not  fear,  that  fore- 
fees  evil  and  avoids  it,  a  natural  prudence? 
Is  not  anger,  that  arms  itfelf  in  favour  of 
integrity  againft  its  enemy,  a  fhadow  of 
Juftice  ?  Is  not  defire,  that  divides  us  from 
ourfelves  to  unite  us  to  Ibmething  better, 
an  image  of  charity,  weaning  us  from  the 
earth  to  lift  us  up  into  heaven  ?  What  does 
courage  require  to  be  converted  into  real 
fortitude;    and   what   difference  Is   there 
between  grief  and   repentance,   but   that 
the  one  is  the  work  of  nature,  and  the 
other  the  production  of  Grace  ?  But  both 
are  affli£led  on  the  account  of  evil,  and 
often  mingle  their  tears  to  weep  for  the 

fame 
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fame  fin :  There  are,  in  fine,  no  Paflions 
but  may'  become  virtues,  and  having  of 
themfelves  an  inclination  for  good,  and 
averfion  from  evil,  but  little  condudt  feems 
requifite  for  making  them  change  their 
condition.  It  is  fufficient  to  apply  love 
properly  to  make  aU  our  Paflions  innocent, 
and  without  taking  fb  much  trouble, .  we 
need  only  love  well  to  be  happy  even  in 
this  life ;  for  as  virtue  is  the  habitude  of 
a  well  regulated  mind,  nothing  more  is 
wanting  than  to  moderate  our  afFedlions, 
that  they  may  be  changed  into  virtues : 
And  indeed,  when  our  hatred  and  our 
love,  which  are  the  fburces  of  other  paf-' 
fions,  are  conducted  prudently,  modeftly, 
refolutely,  and  juftly,  they  become  rare 
virtues,  and  will  be  converted  into  Pru- 
dence, Temperance,  Fortitude,  and  Jut 
tice.  Will  it  therefore  be  not  barbarous 
to  ftifle  paflions,  which  are  fb  nearly  allied 
to  virtue,  and  which  without  much  labour 
may  be  raifed  to  fo  noble  a  condition  ? 
will  it  not  be  a  Angular  ingratitude,  to  dis- 
avow the  advantages  we  have  received 
from  nature  ?  and  will  it  not  be  unjufl:  to 
brand  innocent  fubjefts  with  opprobrious 
names,  which,  if  they  h^d  been  brought 

to 
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to  order  by  realbn,  would  have  merited  the 
moft  glorious  titles  ? 

It  is  therefore  an   indubitable  maxim 
among  Philpfophers,  that  paffions  are  the 
feeds  of  virtues,  and  that  they  have  not  a 
nobler  employment,  than  arming  them- 
ielves  in  their  favour,  fighting  in  their 
quarrel,  and  revenging  themfelves  of  their 
enemies.      As   mothers   are   never   more 
courageous,  than  when  they  defend  their 
children,  fo  the  affedlions  of  our  Ibul  are 
never  more  vigorous,  than  when  they  de- 
fend their  produftions  againft  vices.     This 
praife  gives  great  offence  to  the  Stoics,  and 
Seneca  cannot  endure  that  the  army  of  vir- 
tue Ihould  be  compofed  of  Soldiers  who 
may  have  it  in  their  power  to  mutiny ;  he 
will  have  no  paffions  enlifted  in  her  fer- 
vice,  becaufe  fome  of  them  hare  diiputed 
her  authority.     If  all  Princes  were  as  dif- 
ficult as  this  Philofbpher,  they  would  find 
no  fighting  men,  and  would  h^  under  a 
neceffity  of  dilbanding  all   their  troops, 
becaufe  Ibme  of  them  have  been  deferters, 
or  unfaithful.     The  negligence  of  Princes 
is  often  the  occafion  of  a  mutinous  di{po- 
fition  in  their  foldiery,  and  the  weaknefs 
of  Reafon  is  almoft  always  the  caufe  of  the 
revolt  oif  the  Paffions ;  in  true  Philofophy, 

we 
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we  fhould  rather  accufe  the  ttiind  thart 
the  body,  and  condemn  rather  the  Sove- 
reign than  the  fubjedts.  Who  but  fees 
thjit  fear  is  on  the  watch  for  virtue ;  that 
it  always  mixes  with  the  enemy  as  a  ipy, 
to  reconnoitre  their  defigns ;  that  all  the 
reports  it  makes  are  true  and  exadt,  and 
that  we  are  generally  unfortunate  by  hav- 
ing neglected  them  ?  Who  but  knows 
that  hope  fortifies,  and  animates  us  with 
courage  to  enterprize  glorious  and  difficult 
defigns  ?  Who  but  acknowledges  that 
courage  and  anger  defpife  dangers^  endure 
pains  and  attack  death,  to  be  of  fervice  to 
patience  and  fortitude.  But  what  virtues 
would  not  be  weak  "and  languid,  if  aban- 
doned by  the  paflions  ?  How  often  has  the 
dread  of  infamy  raifed  the  courage  of  fpl- 
diers  who  were  meditating  a  fhameful 
flight  ?  How  often  has  Ihame  prefejrved 
chaftity,  and  kept  virgins  and  women 
within  the  bounds  of  duty,  whom  avarice 
and  impurity  endeavoured  to  corrupt  ? 
How  often  has  indignation  fired  Judges 
againft  criminals,  whom  the  proteftion  of 
the  Great  made  infblent  in  their  crimes  ? 

Let  the  Partizans  of  the  Stoics  there- 
fore confefs  that  the  virtues  are  indebted 
for  their  fecurity  to  the  paflions,  and  let 

them 
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them  not  tell  us  any  more  that  they  are 
too  generous  to  implore  the  fuccour  of 
their  flaves ;  but  let  us  tell  them  in  our 
turn  that  they  are.  too  grateful  to  defpile 
(uch  faithful  friends,  and  that  they  will 
never  make  any  difficulty   in   accepting 
them  for  allies,  when  they  are  pleafed  to 
attack  vice,  their  common  enemy.    Hence 
it  is,  in  the  difcuffion  of  this  point,  that 
we  find  the  opinion  of  Ariftotle  preferable 
to  that  of  Seneca,  which  is,  to  make  the 
paffions   tradable    by   good   managem.ent 
and  not  to  deflroy  them.     Seneca,  by  an 
infiipportable  pride,  would  have  virtue  to 
be  ielf-lufficient,  and  that  the  Sage  who 
is  poflelTed  of  virtue  might  be  happy  againft 
the  will  of  God  himfelf,  he  would  have 
his  felicity  fb  firm  eftablifhed  as  not  to  be 
overthrown  by  the  power  of  Heaven ;  and 
to  judge  by  his  words,  it  feems  that  the 
firft   diipofition    neceflary    for    acquiring 
wifdom,  is  infolence  and  impiety.     Ari- 
ftotle, on  the  contrary,  acknowledges  his 
weaknefs,  he  ufes  the  fuccours  which  na- 
ture offers  him,  and  knowing  that  he  is 
compofed  of  a  mind  and 'body,  he  flrives 
to  employ  thole  two  parts  in  the  exercife 
of  virtue:  He  confefles  that  we  can  un- 
dertake nothing  generous,   unlefs  anger 
Part  h  K  chafes 
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chafes  the  mind,  and  that  we  become  in* 
doleut  when  we  are;  not  irritated;  but 
being  alfb  fenfible  that  this  paffion  wants 
a.  bridle  to  check  it,  he  fubjefts  it  to  Rea- 
fon,  and  makes  ufe  of  it  not  as  a  com- 
mander in  chief,  but  as  a  private  foldier. 
Let  us  behave  in  fuch  manner  in  regard  to 
our  paffions,  and  let  us  acquaint  the  par- 
tizans  of  the  Stoics,  that  Nature  has  done 
nothing  in  vain,  and  that  as  fhe  has  given 
us  fears  and  hopes,  it  is  her  intention  we 
fhould  employ  them  for  acquiring  virtue, 
and' conquering  vice. 


C  H  A  P  T  E  R    11. 

THAT   THP  PASSIONS    ARE  THE  SEEDS  OP 
VICES* 

WE  fhould  flatter  the  Paffions  and 
deceive  men,  if  after  having  fhewn 
the  good  they  may  do,  we  did  not  fhew 
alfo  the  fevil  they  are  capable  of;  and  our 
painting  would  not  be  faithful,  if  having 
exhibited  their  "perfections,  it  did  not  re- 
prefent  likewife  their  faults.  But  not  to 
be  miftaken  in  fo  important  a  fubjeft,  and 
on  which,  it  feems,  out  felicity  depends', 

•   it 
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it  will  not  be  amifs  to  know,  that  the 
paffions  are  neither  good  nor  bad,  and  that 
thofe  two  qualities,  properly  fpeakiilg,  are 
found  only  in  the  will,  that  fuperior 
power  which  governs  them.  Being  alone 
free,  it  is  alone  good  or  bad,  and  being  the 
principle  of  merit,  it  is  alio  the  fource  of 
malice  or  of  goodnefs.  As  the  Sun  fheds 
his  light  on  the  world,  and  enlightens 
Iblid  bodies,  though  he  does  not  penetrate 
them  ;  juft  fo  the  will  difpenfes  malice 
and  goodnefs  in  the  paffions,  and  though 
it  does  not  fully  communicate  either  to 
them,  it  however  gives  them  a  flight  tinc- 
ture, which  is  fufficient  to  make  them  in- 
n^iy^ent  or  criminal. 

If  we  examine  the  qualities  they  have 
received  from  nature,  and  confider  them 
in  the  ftate  which  is  antecedent  to  the  ufe 
of  the  will,  it  muft  be  confefled  that  they 
are  equally  the  feeds  of  vices  and  virtues, 
and  that  tbofe  two  contraries  aire  fb  con- 
founded in  them,  as  to  be  fcarce  difcern- 
able.  They  have  an  inclination  for  good, 
and  fo  hold  of  virtue ;  but  by  being  eafily 
fediiced  and  moved,  they  refemble  vice. 
We  are  no  longer  in  that  happy  ftate  of 
innocence,  when  our  paffions  waited  the 
order  of  Reafon,  and  did  not  rife  up  with- 
¥L  2  out 
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o\it  leave,  tiow  faithiefs  and  regardlefs  oi 
the  voice  of  their  fovereign,  they  obey 
the  firft  that  comrnands  them,  and  em- 
brace the  pzrty  as  readily  of  a  tyrant  as 
that  of  their  lawful  Prince.  This  error, 
into  which  they  often  fall,  obliges  us  to 
confefs,  that  they  are  rather  more  difpofed 
for  vice  than  for  virtue,  and  that  if  we  can 
expeft  great  advantages  from  them,^  we 
ought  likewife  to  be  apprehenfive  of  nota- 
ble difgraces  :  For  the  fame  defires  that 
raife  us  to  heaven,  bind  us  down  to  earth  ; 
what'  nature  has  given  us  to  fet  us  at  li- 
berty, throws  us  into  prifon,  and  fetters  us- 
in  irons  ;  the  fame  hope  that  flatters,  de- 
ceives us  'r  and  that  which  fhould  foften 
our  paft  misfortunes,  procures  us  new 
ones;  the  fame  anger  that  animates  the 
courage  to  battle,  eggs^  on  the  daflard  to 
revenge;  and  that  which  is  generous  in 
war,  becomes  crael  ki  peace.  Still  the^ 
paffions  feem  not  placed  at  a  greater  dif- 
tance  from  virtue  than  vice ;  fof ,  as  in  the 
eonfufion  of  the  chaos,  fire  was  intermixed 
with  water,  fo  in  the  afFeftions  of  the 
foul,  evil  lies  mixed  with  good ;  and  froxa 
the  fame  miiie  are  extradled  as  well  iron  as 
gold.  Man  therefore  Ihould  be  always  on 
his  guards  and  knowing  that  he  carrier 

both. 
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both  life  and  death  in  his  bofom,  he  is 
obliged  to  behave  with  as  much  caution  as 
thoie  that  handle  poilbn,  or  Walk  on  the 
edge  of  a  precipice. 

But  the  danger  increafes  when   difbr- 
derly  paffions  have  produced  Ibme  vice;, 
then  it  is  that  they  arm  themfelves  in  its 
defence,  and  ferve  it  with  more  courage, 
than  the  innocent  paffions  obey ,  virtue ; 
They  are  fervants  more  cruel  than  their 
matters,  minifters  more  furious  than  the 
tyrants  that  employ  them,  and  they  be- 
conie  more  deftruftive  of  virtue  than  vice 
itlelf :  All  wars  are  the  work  of  infblent 
affeftions,  and  whoever  fhould  have  ba- 
nifhed  love  and  hatred  from  the  earth, 
would  never  more  fee  it  polluted  by  adul- 
teries or  murderers ;  they  furnifh  the  fub- 
je£t  of  all  tragedies,  and  though  the  Poets 
are  accufed  of  being  lyars,  they  have  com- 
mitted more  crimes  than  the  Poets  have 
invented :  But  they  aire  inever  fo  hurtful  as 
when  they  unite  in  the  perfon  of  Frinces, 
^bufing  Sovereign  pow^f  to  excrcife  their 
fury;  States  then  groaa  under  their  tya 
ranny,  people  are  oppreffed  by  theif  vio-r 
lence,  and  all  towns  and  cities  confefs  that 
peflilence  and  war  are  not  fo  fatal  to  them, 
as  the  arbitrary  frowns  of  the  paffions. 

K3       '  Adif- 
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A  difhoneii  love  animates  all  Greece  to 
take  up  arms,  and  its  flames  reduced  to 
afhes  the  fineft  city  of  Afia.  The  Jealoufy 
of  Caefar  and  Pompey  madd  upwards  of  a 
million  of  men  to  lofe  their  lives ;  their 
quarrel  divided  the  world,  their  anibition 
armed  all  nations,  their  unjuft  war  caufed 
the  ruin  of  their  country,  and  the  lofst)f 
its  liberty :  The  world  ftill  bewails  this 
difafter,  the  remains  of  this  great  Ihip-  ^ 
wreck  are  ftill  feen,  and  the  ftates  of  Eu- 
rope are  but  the  fragments  that  compofed 
the  body  of  that  powerful  Republic.  Am- 
bition, often  confounded  with  virtue,  is 
guilty  of  more  murders  than  revenge  and 
anger:  Though  that  paffion"  prides  itfelf 
.in  Being  generous,  it  is  always  dyed  with 
blood ;  whatever  pleafure  it  takes  in  par- 
doning, its  greatnefs  is  founded  on  the 
ruin  of  Its  enemies  ;  it  caufes  more'deaths 
than  it  grants  pardons,  and  it  lofes  more 
innocent  th^r'it  faves  guilty :  And  indeed, 
it  aftoniihed  the  whole  world  when  it  ap- 
peared in  the  perfon  of  Alexander ;  for  it* 
feems  that  nature  did  not  produce  him  but 
with  the  defign  of  fhewing  us  what  ambi- 
tion might  effe£t  v*rhen  aided  by  fortune  : 
He  ruined  all  the  Princes  that  undertook 
to   defend  •  their  ftates  againft  him ;    he 

treated 
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treated  as.  enemies  thofe  who  refuled  to  he 
his  fubjefts ;  he  could  not  fuffer  an  'equal 
in  all  the  countries  he  pafled  tlirongh  ;  he 
conmplained  of  feas  that  flopped  the  courle 
of  his  vidlories,  %d  wifhed  to  difcovcr  a 
new  world  to  ccft:>quer  it :   If  his  vanity 
caufed  fb  many  dilbrdjers,  his  angar  did  not 
commit  lefs  ravages,  and  if  the  one  knew 
how  to  revenge  him  of  his  enemies,  the  ^ 
other  knew  how  to  rid  him  of  his  friends; 
the  leaft  fufpicion  animated  that-^Paifion  to 
vengeancfe,  an  indiscreet  word   {erved  to 
irritate  it,  an  boneft  liberty  made  it  impe- 
tuous ;  in  (hort,  his  anger  became  fo  nice 
and  punftilious,  that  there  was  as  raucli 
danger  in  doing  well  as  faying  ill ;  for  be- 
ing poflefled  by  it,  he  obeyed  its  v;l]ole 
violence,  dipping  his  hands  in  the  blood 
of  his  favourites,  and  fo  taking  upon  him- 
felf  the  executioner*s  office ;  or  rather,  to 
tafte  all  the  pleafure  of  revenge,  he  choie 
to  be'  himfelf  the  minifter,  and  to  ftrike 
the  blow  of  death  into  the  heart  of  a  friend. 
who  had  preferved  his  life. 

But  of  all  the  cruelties  his  anger  fug- 
gelled  to  him,  uof  one  was  more  infamous 
than  that  w^hich  he  exercifed  againft  the 
innocent  Califthencs.  His  condition  was 
his  fec;urity,  and  by  making  profeffion  of 
K  4  philo* 
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philofbphy,  it  leemeJ  as  if  he  had  no  oc« 
cafion  to  apprehend  Alexander's  fury ;  even 
the  crime  for  which  he  was  condemned 
was  glorious,  and  in  true  religion  it  would 
have  pafled  for  an  heroic  virtue :  He  de- 
fended the  caufe  of  his  Gods,  and  judged 
that  Temples  could  not  be  erefted  to  hia 
prince,  without  irritating  them  againft 
him ;  he  behaved  with  fb  much  addrefs  in 
fo  nice  a  point,  that  he  flattered  Alexander's 
humour,  yet  faved  the  honour  of  heaven, 
and  by  an  admirable  artifice,  brdUght  flaW 
tery  to  coincide  with  piety ;  for  if  the  rea- 
*  Ions  enumerated  by  Quintus  Curtius  aro 
true,  he  reprefented  to  the  Macedonians^ 
that  as  men  could  not  dilpofe  of  croWns, 
they  ought  not  to  difpofe  of  altars ;  that  as 
they  did  not  make  Kings,  they  (hould  not 
attempt  to  make  Gods,  and  though  human 
vanity  might  arrogate  to  itfelf  that  power, 
it  could  not  ufe  it  till  after  the  death  pf 
thofe  it  was  plekfed  to  deify;  that  there 
was  a  neceffity  of  being  removed  from  the 
commerce  of  men,  before  one  fhould  re- 
ceive their  adorations,  and  of  lofing  life 
before  divinity  could  be  acquired ;  that 
Alexander  was  ftill  neceflary  to  them,  and 
that  he  ought  not  to  afcend  to  the  heavens 
till  he  had  conquered  the  w»hole  earths 

This 
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This  fhort  harangue  was  capable  of  oblig- 
ing the  moft  ambitious  of  all  men ;  it 
however  offended  his  vanity,  and  blew  up 
the  flame  of  his  anger  to  fuch  a  pitch,  that 
in  a  few  days  after  he  had  this  philolbpher 
put  to  death,  without  allowing  him  the 
liberty  of  making  his  defence.  This 
murder  brought  upon  him  the  hatred  of  all 
Greece,  and  as  the  death  of  Parmenio  had 
irritated  the  foldiery,  {o  that  of  Califthenes 
had  exafperated  the  orators;  and  thofe 
men  who  revenge  themlelves  with  the 
tongue,  have  {o  often  fpoken  of  the  excefs, 
that  it  ftill  remains  the  difhonbur  of  him 
who  committed  it ;  vtrhatever  praifes  may  be 
given  to  his  illuftrious  aftions,  they  are  all 
obfcured  by  the  murder  of  Califthenes ; 
and  to  make  ufe  of  the  eloquent  *  words 
of  Seneca,  that  aft  is  the  eternal  crime  of 
Alexander,  which  neither  his  fortune,  noif 
his  valour  will  be  ever  able  to  obliterate  : 
For  if  ^it  be  laid  that  he  defeated  the  Per- 
fians  in  three  pitched  battles,  it  will  be 
anfwered  that  he  put  Caliilhenes  to  death ;. 
if  he  is  celebrated  for  having  conquered 
Darius,  the  moft  powerful  monarch  of  the 
world,  he  will  be  blamed  for  having  killed 

Califs 

^  Queft.  Natural.  1.  7,  c.  3* 
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and  thus  alfb,  we  obferve,  that  She  <kpU'* 
rates  filver  to  give  it  the  tinfture  of  gold, 
and  labours  for  intire  ages  to  complete 
without  violence  that  ufeful  tranfmuta- 
tion. 

Now,  as  morality  is  an  imitation  of  na- 
ture, its  principal  attention  ought  to  be 
employed  in  obferving  the  properties  of 
our  paffions,  and  converting  them  into 
virtues  that  are  not  contrary  to  them ;  for 
he  who  would  change  anger  into  mildnefs, 
or  fear  into  intrepidity,  would  attempt 
what  is  impoffible,  and  all  his  endeavours 
would  be  attended  with  ill  fuccefs :  But  to 
make  his  defigns  have  a  profperous  iflue, 
he  fhould  ftudy  the  natural  difpofitions  of 
each  paffion,  and  ufe  all  his  addrefs  to  make 
it  pafs  into  the  virtue  againft  which  it  has 
the  leaft  averfion.  This  ought  not  to  feen;i 
ilrange,  fince  any  man  by  confulting  his 
reafon,  may  judge,  that  notwithftanding 
the  oppofition  nature  has  placed  between 
vices  and  virtues,  a  refemblance  is  difco- 
verable  amongft  Ibme  of  them :  Prodiga- 
lity more  nearly  refembles  liberality ;  than 
avarice,  ^nd  it  is  not  difficult  to  make  a 
prodigal  liberal  ^rafhnefs  is  more  nearly  al- 
lied to  courage  than  cowardice,  and  it  is 
eafier  to  make  one  that  is  rafh  courageous 
than  a  coward:  Philbfbphers  feem  therefore 

to 
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to  be  agreed  in  opinion,  that  of  the  two  ex- 
tremities encompaffing  virtue,  there  is  one 
always  more  favourable  to  it,  and  which  with 
a  little  care  embraces  eafily  its  party  and 
-defends  its  interefts ;  and  according;  to  the 
fame  maxim  it  muftbe  confeffed  that  there 
are  paffions  which  have  a  greater  affinity 
to  fbme  virtues  dian  others,  and  which, 
by  the  help  of  morality  may  eafily  be- 
come virtuous. 

Fear  that  forefees  dangers,  that  is  fblici- 
tous  to  avoid  them,  and  extends  its  view^ 
fer  into  futurity  to  feek  after  remedies , 
may  be  eafily  changed  into  prudence,  pro- 
vided the  trouble  and  anxiety  awaiting  ir 
are  &t  afide,  which  often  fet  us  wrong  in 
€ur  deliberations.     Hope,  which  gives  ua 
a  foretafte  of  a  good  we  do  not  yet  poflefs,. 
which  comforts  us  under  our  afflidions^ 
and  which  points  out  to  us,  amidft  pre- 
fent  ills  a  future  felicity,  is-  eafily  con- 
verted into  the  virtue,  that  is  called  confi- 
dence.    Anger,  which  puniflies  crimes, 
and  which  puts  arms  into  our  hands  to 
revenge  the  injuries  of  our  friends,  is  not 
iar  removed  from  juftice ;  for  if  it  be  not 
too  violent,  and  its  interefts  leave  it  light 
enough  for  guiding  itfelf,  it  will  make 
war  upon  all  that  are  wicked,  and  \<rill 

take 
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take  und(3r  its  pfoteftiori  all  that  are  irnio- 
cent*  The  courage  which  animates  us  to 
battle,  which  infpires  us  with  intrepidity 
amidft  dangers,  which  makes  us  prefer  a 
glorious  death  to  a  fhameful  flight,  will 
become  perfedl  fortitude,  if  we  reprefs  its 
Impetuofity,  and  mingle  a  little  light  with 
the  intenfenefs  of  Its  heat.  Love  ani  ha-.' 
tred,  defire  and.  flight  are  rather  virtues 
than  pallions  ;  and  deferve  rather  praife , 
than  cenfure,  when  under  the  gorvenment 
of  reaibn,  they  love  only  what  is  amiable, 
and  hate  only  what  is  odious* 

The  gloorainefs  of  fadnefs  and  delpair, 
jealouly  and  envy  are  indeed  more  cried 
down ;  it  feems  that  they  are  enemies  of 
our  rcpofc,  that  heaven  has  made  thefa 
minifters  of  its  juftice,  and  that  they  hold 
the  place  of  thofe  vengeful  furies  that  pu- 
ni£h  criminals  in  the  writings  of  the  poets ; 
yet  they  may  be  of  fervice  to  reafon  when 
well  conducted,  and  under  that  horrid  vi. 
lage  they  fliew  us,  good  fentiments  are 
concealed  which  are  ufeful  to  virtue.  Oa 
envy  brought  under  fome  regulation  may. 
be  conftituted  a  laudable  emulation,  out 
of  jealoufy  moderated  a  difcreet  zeal  may 
be  formed,  without  which  neither  pio- 
pbane  nor  fecret  .love  can  undertake  any 

thing 
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thing  generous.  Sadnefs  receives  fo  many. 
eulogiums  in  the  fcripture,  that  it  is  eafy 
to  judge  that  if  it  be  not  of  the  number  of 
virtues,  it  may  be  ufefully  employed  ia 
their  fervice ;  it  detaches  us  from  the 
earth,  and  by  a  contempt  of  all  the  con- 
tentments of  the  world,  makes  us  figh  af- 
ter thole  of  eternity ;  it  appeafes  the  anger 
of  God,  and  fupplies  us  with  tears  for 
wafliing  away  our  fins ;  repentance  is  al-. 
ways  accompanied  by  this  faithful  com- 
panion, and  in  the  Chriftian  religion  a 
crime  is  never  forgiven,  unlefs  Ibrrow  and 
compunftion  have  obtained  pardon  for  it. 
Deipair  has  nothing  dreadful  in  it  but  its 
name,  fo  that  whoever  duly  confiders  its 
efFedts,  will  conf^fs  that  it  is  a  wife  device 
of  nature,  wbich  cures  the  greiater  part  of 
our  ailments,  by  depriving  us  of  the  hope  of 
remedies .;  for  we  then  make  a  virtue  of  ne- . 
Geffity,  we  gather  ftrength  from  our  own 
weaknefs,  we  convert  our  fear  into  rage^ 
and  our  defires  into  contempt ;  we  attack 
enemies  which  before  wc  did  not  dare  to 
face,  and  we  defpife  objeds  which  we  could 
not  abandon.  Thus  it  is,  that  we  find 
more  who  owe  their  tranquillity  to  deipair 
than  to  hope,  and  whoever  examines  into 

the 
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the  humour  of  thefe  two  afFe£lions,  will 
be  obliged  to  allow,  that  the  one  makes  us 
miferable  by  its  promifes,  and  the  other 
makes  us  happy  by  its  refufal,  that  the  one 
affords  nurture  to  our  defires,  and  the 
other  extinguifhes  them,  that  the  one  de- 
ceives, and  the  other  undeceives  us,  that 
the  one  deftroys  by  flattering,  and  tKe 
other  faves  by  aflHifting  us :  Hence  the 
judicious  thought  of  the  *  Poet,  that  de-* 
ipair  railes  the  courage  of  the  conquered, 
and  reftores  to  them  the  vidlory  which 
hope  and  temerity  had  wrefted  out  of  their 
hands. 

But  whatever  advantages  are  alligned  to 
thole  paffions,  it  muft  be  confeffed  that 
they  are  not  without  their  faults^  and  that 
to  make  virtues  of  them,  they  muii  be 
carefully  depurated ;  and  becaufe  fo  ulcful 
a  fubjed  cannot  be  too  often  difcuffed,  it 
will  not  be  amifs  to  point  out  their  prin* 
cipal  blemifties,  that  feeing  them  as  in  a 
mirrour,  every  one  may  be  affiduous  in 
defacing  them.  .  Take  away^hJirHij^ft 
from  love,  and  it  will  be  no  more  cr]3|||'* 
naFl  for  it  is  lawful  to  entertain  loveior 
fubjeds  that  deferve  it,  and  there  is  not 

lefs 

•  Virgil, 
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lefs  injuftice  in  refiifing  it  to  excellency, 
ihan  granting  it  to  imperfe6lion.     Take 
away  error  fro  Ax  hatred,  and  it  will  be  ra* 
tional ;  for  it  is  'not  lawftil  to  confound 
the  tranfgreffioip  with  his  crime,  and  he 
that  can  have  this  difceming  faculty,  may 
,  boafl  of  hating  with  juftice.     Defire  and 
Sight  ate  innocent  fo  they  are  moderate ; 
joy  and  grief  are  only  blamable  by  their 
^xcefs;  and  Reafon  which  permits  us  to 
lafte  with  pleafure  of  a  good  we  have 
wifhed  fot,  does  not  forbid  us  to  fufFer 
with  tegret  an  evil  which  we  have  appre- 
hended; hope  is  not  unjuft  but  when  it 
does  not  meafiife  its  ftrength,  and  delpair 
is  not  criminal  but  when  it  proceeds  rather 
from  our  pufillanimity   than  weaknefs ; 
courage  is  laudable  when  it  expofes  itfelf 
to  a  danger  which  it  may  cohquer,  and 
fear  is  prudent  when  it  avoids  a  peril  which 
it  cannot  furmount ;  anger  is  an  a£t  of  juf- 
tice when  it  breaks  out  into   indignant 
emotions  againft  crimes,  and  fo  it  be  not 
^  judgfe  in  its  own  caufe,  the  fentences  it 
pronounces  will  be  equitable ;  envy  is  ge- 
nerous when  it  excites  us  to  virtue,  and 
reprefents  to  us  the  good  qualities  of  our 
neighbour  with  the  view  of  obliging  us  to 
imitate  them ;  jealoufy  is  not  odious  but 
Part  \.  L  becaufe 
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becaufe  it  loves  over  much,  yet  this  fault 
is  excufable  when  unaccompanied  with 
Yulpicion,  and  jf  the  beloved  cannot  cure, 
-they  are  obliged  to  endure  it*  But  to 
come  to  what  more  nearly  concerns  us  as 
Chriftiaris,  it  may  be'faid  that  we  make  a 
good  ufe  of  our  paffions,  when  we  employ 
them  for  thfe  glory  of  Jefus  Chrift,  and  the 
Salvation  of  our  fouls.  Our  fear  is  reafona* 
ble  when  wecorifider  the  judgments  of  God, 
and  the  future  punijfhment  of  the  wicked ; 
our  defires  are  juft,  wheil  we  contemplate 
and  figh  after  the  happinefs  of  the  blefled 
in  heajven ;  our  grief  is  innocent  when  we 
afHi6l  ourfelves  for  all  thofe  evils  we  retain 
by  inheritance  from  our  firft  Parent,  and 
when  prefled  by  our  feelings  we  ardently 
wifli  for  the  liberty  of  the  Sons  of  God  j 
our  joy  is  holy,  when  we  exped  the  pof- 
feflion  of  the  good  things  which  are  pre- 
pared for  us,  and  when  by  a  firm  hope  \ye 
already  tafte  the  efFefts  of  the  promifes  of 
our  Mafter ;  in  fine,  if  Chriftians  dread  in- 
fidelity, if  they  defire  perfeverance,  if  they 
are  forrowful  for  their  ill  aftions,  and  if 
they  rejoice  for  their  good  works,  they 
convert  all  their  paffions  into  holy  and 
glorious  virtues. 

CHAP. 
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CHAPTER      IV. 

*HAT   THE   GOVERNMENT    OF    THE   PAS-» 

SIGNS    IS    THE   PRINCIPAL    EMPLOYMENT 

OF    VIRTUE* 

SIN  has  rendered  man*s  condition  fo 
unhappy,  that  his  advantages  reproach 
him  with  his  mifery,  and  his  greateft  ex* 
cellencies  inform  him  that  he  is  criminal* 
The  noble  habitudes  that  embellifh  his 
foul,  and  reinftate  him  in  the  glory  flie  had 
loft,  have  but  painful  employments,  being 
engaged  in  conflids  equally  difficult  and 
fliameful ;  for  the  moft  illiiftrious  virtues 
of  man  have  no  other  occupation  than  of 
waging  war  againft  vices,  and  the  neceC- 
fity  of  this  warfare  is  one  of  the  ftrongeft 
proofs  of  the  diforder  of  his  nature.  Pru- 
dence, which  ferves  him  as  a  guide,  warns 
him  that  he  walks  in  darknefs,  and  is  in  a 
hoftile  country  ;  fortitude  teaches  him. 
that  he  mufi  fight,  and  that  in  the  courfe 
his  life  he  taftes  no  pleafure  that  is  not 
mingled  with  pain  ; .  temperance  admo- 
nifhes  him  that  his  conftitution  is  difor- 
dered,  and  tliat  voluptuoufnefs  only  flat- 
L  2  ters 
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ters  to  deftroy  him  ;  juftice  obliges  hitb  t(f 
believe  that  all  he  j)oflrefles  ii  not  his  own^ 
and  that  having  a  Sovef eign  who  has  givert 
him  all  his  good  things^  he  is  only  the 
Difpenfer  and  Steward  of  them.  Thofe 
virtues  ad  as  they  inculcate,  their  cirt-^ 
ployments  chime  in  with'  their  counfels, 
tjiey  never  aft  without  undertaking  to  fup- 
prefs  fome  diforder,  and  to  concjtier  Ibmc 
iacious  inclination.  Prudence  makes  choice 
of  arms  and  enemies  ;  temperance  reje£l» 
pleafures  ;  fortitude  attacks  pain ;  juftice 
freiides'  in  all  thefe  contefts^  careful  that 
the  conqueror  is  not  infolent  in  viftory, 
and  that  the  mind  does  not  take  too 'great 
an  advantage  over  the  body,  that  in  think- 
ing to  fubdue  She  ftiould  not  deftroy  it^ 
and  that  defi^ning  to  revenge  herfelf  of  a 
difobedient  flave,  She  fhould  not  lofe  a 
faithful  friend :  Whence,  it  may  be  infer- 
red that  the  exercife  of  virtues  is  an  eternal 
war  againft  vices,  and  that  thofe  glorious 
habitudes  have  not  a  more  noble  employ^ 
than  attacking  monfters,  and  fighting 
againft  infamous  enemies. 

It  may  therefore  ftand  confefled  that 
thefe  virtues  have  been  imparted  to  us  with 
no  other  view  than  to  affift  us  during  this 
wretched  life,  and  that  they  are  fo  many 

degrees 
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degrees  for  arriving  at  that  fupreme  feli- 
xity,  which  confifts  in  the  pofleflion  of  the 
Sovereign  good.  For  our  prtidcnce  will 
be  then  no  longer  neceffary,  as  having  no 
misfortunes  to  avoid  ;  our  Juftice  will  be 
then  luperfluous,  becaufe  we  fhall  poiJef? 
all  our  wealth  in  common;  temperance 
tirill  be  then  ufelefs,  becaufe  we  fhall  have 
no  more  illicit  motions  to  reprcfs ;  our 
fortitude  will  be  then  unadive,  be* 
caufe  we  fhall  have  no  more  evils  to  iiif^ 
fer.'  It  is  true,  that  we.  ought  not  to  ba* 
niA.  virtues  from  Heaven,  which  have 
lopencd  the  road  of  it  to  us ;  but  as  what 
is  ftill  imperfedt  cannot  be  received  into  it, 
we  may  fay,  that  they  will  be  purified 
before  admiflion,  that  they  will  lole  all 
their  terreftrial  qualities  to  become  quite 
celeftial,  and  that  the  glory  which  renders 
men  Ipiritual,  will  render  them  divine, 
atid  will  clear  them  of  all  impurity  :  They 
will  retain  all  their  beauties,  and  have  none 
of  their  defers ;  they  will  triumph,  but 
will  fight  no  more ;  they  will  ferve  as  an 
ornament,  but  not  as  a  defence  to  th^ 
blefled ;  they  will  receive  the  reward  of 
their  labours  ;  and  the  troublefome  empioy- 
Rienjt  that  eixerclfed  them  on  earth,  will  be 
L   :?  COUt 
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converted  into  an  honourable   repofe  In 

Heaven. 

Now,  amongft  a  thoufand  different  oc-f 
cupations  the  virtues  here  below  are  con- 
versant in,  we  muft  allow  that  one  of  the 
moft  ufeful  Is  the  government  of  the  pa{^ 
fions ;  for  it  feems  that  nature  has  deftined 
them  for  fubduing  thofe  fierce  fubje<3:s,  and 
fubjeding  them  to  the  empire  of  realpn ; 
fome  have  an  infinuating  manner  of  gain- 
ing the  to  over,  others  have  ftrength  to  re- 
fill: them  ;  fome  ufe  menaces  to  frighten 
them,  others  promifes  to  encourage  them, 
and  all  together  purfiie  various  means  to 
arrive  at  th^  /fame  end.     Prudence  has 
nevpr  any  conteft  with  tb^  pafiions,  but 
being  the  Queen  of  Moral  virtues,  con- 
tent^ herfelf  in  giving  orders,  in  providing 
for  the  peace  of  our  fpul,  in  fuppreffing 
feditions  in  their  birth,  and  quelling  the 
irregular  motions  that  threaten  her  with 
an  inteftine  war :  If  the  alarm  is  already 
{bunded  and  the  fignal  given  to  engage, 
without  fighting  herlelf  in  the  battle,  She 
oppofes  to  each  "paffion  its  contrary  virtue  : 
She  fends  reinforcements  to  the  weakeft 
parts,  or  to  thofe  that  are  moft  vigoroufly 
^^tacked;  She  provides  againft  all  inter- 
vening 
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vening  accidents,  or  if  fbmetimes  She 
judges  that  the  rebels  are  capable  of  reafbn. 
She  exhorts  them  to  obedience  ;•  and  in  or- 
der to  bring  them  back  to  their  duty,  She 
enforces  it  as  a  concern  of  their  intero^^ 
endeavouring  to  convince  them,  that  all 
the  pleaiures  they  feek  after,  are  pernici- 
ous, and  all  the  ills  they  apprehend,  are 
hpnourable  to  them.  Temperance  is  fome- 
what  more  expofed  to  danger,  being 
obliged  to  fight  and  defend  herfelf  againft 
enemies,  the  more  dangerous  as  more 
agreeable :  She  refifts  all  the  Paflions  that 
flatter  our  fenfes,  and  propofe  only  de- 
lights and  voluptuoufnefs  to  the  mind  :  She 
regulates  defires  and  hopes,  moderates  love 
and  joy,  and  as  often  as  rhotions  arife,  pro- 
inifing  upjuft  pleafures,  (he  furniihes  us 
with  w^eapons  to  encounter  them.  Forti- 
tude takes  upon  her  the  care  of  regulating 
the  more  violent  paflions,  and  of  attacking 
fear,  grief,  delpair,  and  hatred :  So  foon 
as  a  danger  troubles  the  peace  of  our  Soul, 
or  prefents  to  our  eyes  fome  very  dilagrecanf 
ble  objeft,  that  heroic  virtue  exerts  her 
whole  courage  to  inlpire  us  with  confi- 
dence, and  by  a  generous  artifice,  makes 
ufe  of  anger  and  boldnefs  fqr  furmoilnting 
grief  and  defpair:  If  thple  courageous  Pal^. 
^4  fious 
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fions  are  not  powerful  enough  to  1)6  produc-* 
tive  of  confidence  and  tranquillity ,  Ihe  naake? 
it  a  point  of  honour  to  us,  and  charges  con- 
ftancy  and  fidelity  to  reprcfent  to  us  our 
duty,  and  to  an5ma(e  us  by  the  reward^ 
that  await  all  generous  and  difficult  afkions, 
Juftice  does  not  appear  as  a  Combatant, 
but  ihe  balances  the  right  of  the  parties, 
fhe  prepares  crowns  for  the  viftors,  fhe 
*  keeps  the  conquered  from  being  opprefled, 
and  ihe  fo  well  moderates  the  vidlory,  that 
it  is  neither  cruel  nor  infolent ;  fhe  pre-5 
lerves  to  Reafon  her  authority,  ihe  oblige^ 
Paffion  to  acknowledge  her  for  its  Sove-, 
reign,  ihe  fubjeds  the  body  to  the  niin4 
without  enflaving  it,  and  the  mind  to  God 
without  depriving  it  of  its  liberty.  Thi^ 
virtue  being  equitable,  ihe  is  an  ^nemy  of 
all  difordqrs,  and  whilfl  ihe  reigns  perfedlly 
in  nian,  it  may  be  faid  none  but  reafbna-^ 
ble  Pailions  appear  in  him  ;  hut  when  once 
fhe  is  baniihed  from  his  heart,  peace  and 
tranquillity  retire  with  her :  During  her 
abfence  man  is  like  to  a  State  without  po- 
lice, where  rebels  reyel  in  licentioufnefs  ; 
where  vice  is  honoured,  virtue  pontemned, 
and  where  each  perfon  without  confulting 
his  duty,  conliders  only  his  interefl  or  his 
plealure :  Whence,  he  that  lofes  Juflice, 

lofes 
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l^fes  all  virtues,  ^nd  he  thdC  po6*efles  Juf^ 
tice  nx^y  boaft  of  being  in  pofiefficm.  of 
evciy  yiitije  j  and  perhaps  in  this  view  it 
j6,  a  Pbilolppher  has  f^id^  that  each  virtue 
yras  a  particular  juftipe,  and  that  juftice 
was  a  general  vi^^tue,  alone  fufEcient  for 
CQBOuering  all  vices,  and  for  bringing  ^ 
the*  palFious  under  a  due  regulation. 

But  as  the  nutpber  of  Soldiers  cainiot 
hurt  when  kept  without  confufion,  £0  that 
qi  virtues  can  be  of  no  prejudice  when  dil^ 
order  is  banifhed  frona  among  them ;  and 
though  the  virtues  Chrift  has  taught  usin 
liie  Gofpel  are  of  a  more  elevated  condi:. 
tipn  than  the  Moral,  they  all  notwith- 
ijtandiog  mutually  a^d  friendly  confpire 
to  enhance  our  happinefs.  We  fhould 
therefore  adopt  them  in  our  wants,  and 
when  one  only  is  not  fiifficient  to  rule  a 
pallion,  we  ought  to  have  recourfe  to.  thoi 
affiftance  of  the  reft,  and  fb  enlarge  our 
force  to  conquer  the  eneniy.  When  Tern-* 
perance  cannot  keep  to  order  our  unjuft'' 
deiires,  we  may  call  in  the  affiftance  of 
modefty  and  humility,  which  will  per- 
fiiade  us  that  we  have  no  right  to  tlie  glory 
of  the-  v^rM,  if  we  are  criminal,  and  that 
it  is  not  worthy  of  us,  if  \yc  are  inno« 
cent. 

Whqu 
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When  Fortitude  cannot  fubdue  fear  or 
defpair,  we  are  allowed  to  have  recourfe  to 
hope,  by  liftening  to  its  promifes,  and  to 
animate  ourfelves  to  vidory  by  the  proCr 
peft  of  the  rewards  it  propofes  to  us. 
When  hatred  and  envy  gnaw  the  heart, 
and  in  order  to  be  revenged  for  aa  injury, 
counfel  us  to  attempt  the  defperate  means 
of  fword  and  poilbn,  then  it  is  advifable 
that  JuftiCe  fhould  implore  the  afliftance 
of  Charity,  and  ftiould  join  divine  with 
human  maxims,  to  ftop  ihort  the  impetu- 
ofity  of  thofe  two  furious  pafllqus.  Thus 
nature  according  with  Grace  to  deftroy 
Sin,  man  will  temain  vidorious,  the  emo- 
tions of  his  Soul  being  regulated  by  vir- 
tues'; he  will  enjoy  a  perfe£t  tranquillity, 
and  will  tafte  delights  not  lefs  pure,  than 
thofe  our  Progenitor  did  in  the  State  of 
limocence. 


BOOK    V. 
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BOOK      V. 

jQlP   THE  POWER  OF  THE   PASSIONS   OVEH 
THE   WILL   OF   MEN, 

CHAPTER    I. 

THAT  MEN  ARE  KNOWN  AND  DISCOVERED 
BY    STUDYING    THEIR   PASSIONS. 

IT  is  not  Without  reafon  that  that  great 
King,  who  knew  how  fl?  well  in  his 
perfbn  to  unite  piety,  poetry,  and  valour, 
compared  the  heart  of  man  tp  the  *  abyls; 
for  thefe  parts  are  fb  deep  and  capacious^ 
and  the  heart  of  man  is  fo  vaft  in  its  ^ 
fires,  that  even  kingdoms  cannot  iatisfy  it. 
The  abyfs  is  the  repofitory  of  the  treafiires 
of  nature,  and  God  to  exercife  our  indut 
try,  or  punifh  our  avarice,  has  hidden  riches 
in  the  bowels  of  the  earth :  In  like  man- 
ner all  the  wealth,  all  the  good  things  of 
man,  are  (hut  up  in  his  heart.  That  part, 
which  has  the  advantage  of  forming  the 
thoughts,  has  the  care  of  preferving  them, 

an4 
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and  it  is  from  it^that  we  borrow  them  to 
periuade  or  jnove  tbe  paflions  of  thofe  that 
hear  us.  But,  'as  the  abyfs  confifts  of  6b« 
fcure  places,  which  liic  rays  of  the  Sun 
cannot  enlighten,  and  where  horror  and 
night  feem  to  have  taken  up  their  abodc^ 
fojhe  heart,  of  man  is  environed  by  dark- 
nefs  which  cannot  be  diffipated,  and  all 
the  fentiments  he  conceives  are  fo  hidden, 
that  conjecture  in  vain  labours  to  devine 
th^m :  For  words  are  not  always  the  faith* 
ful  images  of  his  conceptions,  and  there  is 

^  none  but  God  alone  that  has  the  privilege 
ef  knowing  them.  Human  prudence  that 
boafts  of  penetrating  far  into  futurity,  is 
extremely  embarafled  to  difcover  his  intent 
tions ;  and  the  greateft  thing  a  Statefman 
is  able  to  compafa>  is  when  by  his  addrefs 

x,lie  endeavours  to  read  in  the  diffembling 
heart,  and  to  obferve  in  it  thoughts  that 
are  deiigned  to  be  concealed  from  hina. 
.  I  know  that  Politics  furniihes  us  with 
means  to  attain  that  knowledge,  and  that 
it  prefcribes  rules  for  founding  that  abyls 
\vhich  feems  to  be  bottomlefs.  Sentiments 
are  Judged  of  by  adbiops ;  in  the  eyes  and 
face  are  read  rtie  moft  fecret  motions  of  the 
Soul;  the  bent  of  nature  is  obferve^bfa 
froiji  the  defign  ;  men  may  be  fo  well 

ftudied 
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ikidied  that  their  thoughts  are'guefled  at^ 
and  one  artifice  difcovers  what  the  inten- 
tion is  to  hide  by  another.  But  of  all 
thcfe  ways,  not  one  is  eafier  nor  more  cer- 
tain than  that  of  the  Paffions ;  for  they 
flip  from  us  againft  our  will,  they^  betray 
us  by  their  promptnefs  and  levity;  we  fii>d 
by  daily  experience  -that  It  is  much  mor^ 
difficult  to  reftrain  anger  than  keep  our 
liauds  from  afts  of  violence,  and  to  impofe 
jSlence  on  grief  than  on  the  mouth  ^  P^C* 
fions  are  rouzed  without  our  leave,  and  by 
Ae  impreffkm  they  make  on  the  face,  in-* 
Ibrra  our  enemies  of  whatever  paffes  in  our . 
fceart.  I  therefore  prize  much  that  Poet*^ 
invention  who  calls  the  Paffions  tortures*, 
fiot  only  becaufe  they  torment  us  by  their 
rigour,  but  becaufe  they  force  us  by  their 
violence  to  confefs  the  truth.  One  muflr 
he  exceeding  feithful  to  himfelf,  not  to 
declare  himfelf  by  hatred,  or  by  vanity  f 
and  he  muft  have  great  authority  over  hij- 
paffions  to  reprefs  them,  when  an  artful" 
man  makes  it  his  bufinefs  t6  fet  them  ioi 
motion.  The  wifeft  forget  their  refolu- 
tions,  and  praife  often  or  repjjpach  forces  ar 
truth  from  their  mouth,  which  prudence 

had 
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%zd  kept  locked  up  there  for  fevcral  years 
together* 

No  Prince  could  be  a  greater  diflembler 
than.  Tiberius ;  all  his  aftions  and  his 
words  were  Co  covered  that  his  intentions 
Were  impenetrable ;  his  fpj^ch  was  quite 
enigmatical ;  and  the  Senate  trembled  as 
often  as  they  were  obliged  to  treat  with  fo 
occult  a  man :  Yet  a  word  of  Agrippina; 
angered  him^  and  mide  him  iay  in  that 
emotion,  a  thing  which  undoubtedly  he 
would  have  kept  to  hirtifelf  j  if  he  had  con- 
tinued in  his  ufual  phlegm  :  For  in  check- 
ing her  tartly,  he  reproaches  her*  for 
having  no  other  reafon  to  be  diffatisfied 
than  becaufe  (he  did  not  reign  ;  fo  that  the 
moft  referved,  the  darkeft  of  all  men  was 
betrayed  by  the  heat  of  his  paflion,  and  left 
open  the  recefles  of  his  heart  by  an  indif- 
creet  anfwer,  which  anger  wrefted  from 
his  mouth.  Hence  Politicians  are  never 
more  embaraffed  than  when  they  treat 
with  a  man  that  (peaks  with  coldnefs,  and 
is  Co  much  a  mafter  over  his  affeftions,  that 
they  neither  appear  on  his  face,  nor  can  be 
inveftigated  from  his  aflions  or  words : 
All  the  doors  that  open  to  his  foul  are  fafl 

a  • 
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ihiit,  and  not  being  able  to  explore  the 
depths  of  that  abyfs,  they  are  obliged  to 
confult  the  perfons  that  approach  him,  or 
believe  what  fame  reports  of  him.  But 
all  thefe  ways  are  uncertain,  and  he  that 
grounds  his  belief  on  the  reports  of  others, 
is  in  danger  of  finding  not  one  true ;  for 
fame  is  light,  enemies  are  liars,  friends 
flatterers,  and  domeftics  confult  their  inte- 
reft.  Yet  of  all  the  perfons  that  attend  on 
the  Great,  there  are  none  whofe  teftimony 
is  lefs  liable  to  be  fufpefted  than  that  of 
domeftics ;  and  as  their  condition  obliges 
them  to  ftudy  the  humour  of  their  mat- 
ters, they  muft  be  better  acquainted  with 
their  inclinations  than  others;  Enemies 
know  nothing  but  foibles,  the  hatred  that 
blindfolds  them,  does  not  permit  them  to 
take  an  obfervation  of  virtues,  and  their 
judgments  by  being  influenced  by  paflion, 
are  moft  commonly  unjuft;  Friends  fee 
nothing  but  advantages,  and  their  fondnefs 
makes  them  take  faults  for  perfedlions ; 
domeftics  are  better  informed  than  others^, 
becaufe  they  know  th^ir  inclinations,  and 
in  thofe  faithful  mirrours  read  the  moft 
fecret  motions  of  their  hearts  :  For  when, 
princes  appear  in  public,  they  ftudy  'the. 
turn  of  their  countenance,  they  hide  their 

thoughts, 
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tlioughts,  and  are  aflianied  t6  aft  on  tm 
theatre  what  they  do  in  the  Cabmet ;  but 
when  none  but  their  domeftics  ate  wit* 
Hefles  of  their  aftions,  they  do  not  force 
natural  inclination^  but  give  to  their  pa^- 
lions  all  the  liberty  they  require. 

'Tis  therefore  they  are  obliged  to  mode- 
rate  them,  left  by  difcovering  their  foibles, 
they  give  an  advantage  over  them  to  thofe 
that  approach  them ;  and  all  private  per* 
Ions  Ihonld  be  equally  cautious,  if  defirouft 
to  retain  their  influence  free  and  uncon- 
trolled. When  a  paffion  once  happens  t6 
become  irregular,  it  is  impoflible  to  keep 
it  fecret;  and  when  once  it  has  taken 
wind,  it  is  extremely  difficult  to  keep  our 
enemies  from  turning  it  to  our  difparage- 
ment.  If  women  fhewed  no  fondnefs  for 
adulation,  their  honour  would  not  be  ex- 
posed to  fo  many  rifques,  but  when  a  man  > 
is  become  acquainted  with  their  weak 
fide,  and  has  obferved  that  praife  is  agree- 
able to  them,  he  infinuates  himfelf  into 
their  mind  by  flattery,  and  makes  himfelf 
their  favourite  by  approving  what  they 
like.  An  ambitious  man  cannot  be  on  his 
guard  againft  him  who  has  difcovered  his 
paffion.  Prizing  nothing  fo  much  as 
glory,  he  relinquiihes  whatever  he  poflelTes 

for 
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for  the  acquifitiott,  and  thinks  he  gains 
miich  in  exchange,  when  he  laviflies  fub- 
ilantial  wealth  for  a  phantom  of  applaufe. 
It  mnft,  in  fine,  be  confefled  that  our  paf* 
iions  afe  chains,  that  detain  us^  as  the  cap- 
tives of  all  thofe  that  know  hoW  to  manage 
them. 

When  the  Parricide  Cataline,  had  con- 
certed the  deftruftion  of  his  Country,  and 
had  refblved  to  change  the  Roman  Re- 
public into  a  cruel  tyranny,  he  corrupted 
all  the  youth  by  adapting  himfelf  to  their 
defires ;  he  acquired  partizans  by  flattering 
their  humour,  he  gained  over  their  will  by 
feconding  their  inclinations ;  and  promif^ 
ing  pofts  of  honour  to  the  ambitious,  wo- 
fnen  to  the  unchafte,  and  riches  to  the 
covetous,  he  formed  a  party  wherein  were 
engaged  Pretors,  men  of  Confular  dignity, 
and  fome  Senators.  Such  is  the  moft  ufual 
artifice  of  the  great  Tempter  of  mankind, 
and  the  moft  dangerous  ftratagem  he  has 
recourfe  to  for  the  feduftion  finuers.  His 
inlights,  though  the  Prihce  of  darknefs, 
being  very  confiderable,  and  having  a 
knowledge  of  difpofitions,  he  adjufts  all  his 
fuggeftions  to  their  defires,  and  propofes 
nothing  to  them  that  is  not  conformable  to 
their  inclinations.     He  offers  honours  to 
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the  haughty,  he  awakes  in  them  a  profpeA 
of  all  th6  charms  of  their  datling  p^on, 
he  engages  them  in  illicit  meaflires  for.  exe-»  - 
cuting  pernicious  defigns,  and  he  endea- 
vours to  perfuade  them  that  there  is  no 
crime  but  hriS  its  fhare  of  glory,  when 
committed  for  acqjairing  reputation.  He 
folicits  the  voluptuous  by  infamous  plfea- 
fures ;  if  he  cannot  commend  their  fins, 
he  excufes  them  by  fbft  appellations ;  he 
calls  natural  that  which  is  irrational,  and 
as  if  Nature  and  Realbn  clafhed  with  each 
other,  he  couhlels  them  to  follow  the  one 
and  abandop  the  other.  He  animates  the 
furious  to  revenge,  gives  fpecious  titles  to 
Ihameful  palfions,  ftrives  to  make  the  re- 
fentment  of  an  injury  pafs  for  an-  a£t  of 
Juftice ;  and  thus  invalidating  all  the 
maxims  of  Chriftianity,  makes  confum- 
mate  courage  to  confift  in  fell  rancour  and 
murder.  He  perfuades  the  avaricious  that 
there  is  nothing  fo  univerlal  in  requeft  as 
riches;  that  our  Anceftors  have  revered 
them',  that  our  Poflerity  will  honour  them  i 
that  Nations  fb  different  in  theix  lenti- 
joxents,  all  agree  in  the  efteem  they  have 
conceived  for  them";  that  fathers  wifh  then\ 
for  their  children,  and  childreiidefire  them 
for  their  fathers;    that  thofe  who  make 

profef- 
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jMDfeffions  of  piety  offer  them  up  to  God, 
and  appeafe  his  anger  by  prefents;  and 
that  {)overty  is  infamous,  being  the  fcorn 
of  the  rich,  and  the  punifhment  of  the 
poor.  That  fubtle  enemy  deftroys  like^ 
ivife  all  men  by  flattering  them;  he  gains 
over  their  minds  by  their  affections;  he 
fights  them  with  their  own  weapoas,  and 
by  a  dangerous  artifice,  employs  their 
paffions  to  corrupt  their  will.  Every  one 
therefore  is  obliged  to  reprefs  inclinations 
fo  prejudicial  to  our  well  being,  and  to 
fubmit  to  the  direction  of  the  Father  of 
lights  and  mercies,  all  fuch  irregular  mo- 
tions, as  give  our  moft  powerful  adverfary 
aa  advantage  over  our  liberty. 


C  H  A  IP  T  E  R  ^  11. 


THAT  ARTS  SEDUCE  MEN  BY  THE  MEANS 
OF  THE  PASSIONS. 

THE  well  conducing  of  the  Paffions 
is  {o  important  and  fo  difficult,  that 
the  far  better  part  of  the  Sciences  feems  to 
have  been  invented  for  prefcribing  rules 
for  them.  Though  the  human  mind 
may  make  them  fubfervient  to.  its  vanity, 
M  2  the 
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the  objefl:  of  their  firft  inftitution  was  ncv 
thing  more  than  th6  government  of  our 
aflre6tions,  and  Piulofof)hers  adopted  thera 
for  no  other  purpofe  than  to  cure  fouls  by 
pleafurc.  Mufic,  which  now  only  flattcrs^ 
the  ear,  and  touches  the  heart  to  be  an  in- 
centive to  impurity,  w;as  formerly  direded 
in  its  tendency  to  reprefs  their  diforders. 
Being  an  harmonical  proportion  of  diffe-' 
rent  voices,  it  produced  efiedks  of  a  fimilar 
nature,  and  by  arbitiating  the  difcordant 
views  and  interefts  of  the  foul  and  body, 
it  made  them  coalefce  in  a  more  intimate 
fricndfhip,  and  Kve  in  perfeft  intelligence  ; 
it  calmed  the  fury  of  the  pafiions,  and 
by  its  fweet  accords,  tamed  thofe  fierce 
beafts  that  devoured  men  midft  the  frenzy 
of  their  irritation.  In  thofe  happy  timea 
Muficians  were  Philofophers ;  their  art  ere 
it  had  degenerated  into  the  Have  of  volup- 
tuoufnefs,  was  the  minifter  of  virtue,,  and 
employed  all  its  induftry  for  the  fervice  of 
reafbn,  whereas  now  it  feduces  the  foul  by 
the  fenfes.  Formerly,  it  charmed  the  af- 
fedions  by  the  ears ;  and  with  agreeable 
accents,  not  lefs  powerful  than  words,  per* 
fyaded  good  things,  and  retained  naen  in 
their  duty.  Egyftus,  it  is  faid,  could  ne- 
ver corrupt  Clitemnefl:ra>  dll  he  had  pro- 
cured 
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cured  him  to  be  aflaffinated  who  was  the 
guardian  of  her  chaftity  by  the  fweetnefs 
of  his  lyre,  and  who  fruftrated  all  the  de- 
signs of  that  foul  adulteirer  by  the  melody 
of  his  voice.  Hiftory  more  credible  than 
fable,  informs  us  that  a  flute-player  mad^ 
iuch  powerful  imprefiions  on  the  mind  of 
Alexander,  that  v/hen  he  filled  his  inftru- 
ment  with  a  ftronger  tone  than  ufual,  he 
put  the  Conqueror  in  agitations,  and  in  fb 
great  a  degree  fpirited  him  up  to  battle, 
that  he  called  for  his  arms  to  attack  the 
enemy ;  but  when  he  fbftened  his  modu- 
lations, that  Prince  found  his  martial  ar- 
dour fubfide  into  calm,  and  as  it  was  only 
a  falfe  aJarm,  refumed  the  fedatenefs  of  a 
placid  countenance,  fixing  all  his  attention 
on  him  who  could  fo  powerRilly  enchant 
his  ears.  The  Holy  Scriptures  of  which 
the  words  are  Oracles,  affure  us  that  the 
harp  of  David  appeafed  Saul's  Demon,  and 
that  that  malign  Spirit  loft  all  his  preva- 
lency,  when  harmony  introduced  concord ' 
amongft  the  humours  he  had  let  on  float, 
or  diffipated  the  vapours  he  had  excited. 
But  Mufic  has  no  longet  that  virtue;  that 
which  formerly  delivered  the  pofieflied, 
abandons  theni  to  Demons,  or  if  it  be  not 
produdive  pf  lb  ill  an  efFeft,  it  routes  our 
M  3  paffionsj 
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paffiphs,  and  by  a  ftrange  mifhap,  but 
.  true,  it  exaiperates  the  diforder  its  defign 
was  to  cure,  I  am  well  fatisfied  that  our 
.  Church-Mufic  accords  with  piety,  and 
contributes  to  *inipire  it,  fb  much  the  - 
more,  as  by  a  fweet  violence  it  helps  to 
abftradt  the  Soul  from  the  body,  and  raife 
the  heart  to  heaven  ;  but,  indeed,  all  other 
forts  of  mufic  may  in  Ibme  meafure  be  faf- 
pe6ted ;  Tho'  made  to  pafs  for  innocent, 
I  efteem  them  dangerous  or  ufelefs,  and  I 
willingly  join  with  Seneca^ in  telling  Mij- 
ficians,  that  inftead  of  teaching  us  the  me- 
thod pf  adjufting  the  firings  of  a  lute,  or 
forming  the  meafure  of  our  voices,  they 
fliould  teach  us  to  fet  in  order  our  paflions; 
and  that  inflead  of  flattering  our  fenfes, 
they  fhould  touch  our  hearty  and  infpire 
our  Souls  with  horrour  againfl  vice,  and 
love  fqr  virtue* 

Poetry,  which  may  be  called  the  daugh- 
ter of  Mufic,  formerly  copied  example 
from  her  mother,  and  employed  all  her 
beauties  to  animate  Men  to  glorious-adlions. 
She  fung  the  viftories  of  Conquerors,  and 
by  the  praifes  fhe  beftowed  on  valour, 
made  the  Soldier  courageous.  Even  her 
fidions  were  not  without  their  utility: 
Th^  vengeful  Furies  flie  introduced  in  her 

works, 
*  Sen-  Epift.  88, 
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work«,  infiifed  fear  into  the  mind  of  the 
wicked^  and  imprefled  on  the  people  a 
ienie  of  their  duty.  The  numbers  and 
agreeable  cadence  of  her  verfes,  had  the 
j)Owerof  foftening  the  moft  fayage  tempers, 
and  fhe  did  not  mifinform  when  (he 
wanted  to  perfuade  us,  that  her  Orpheus 
made  lions  gentle,  and  trees  walk  about  j 
and  that  he  forced  rocks  to  liilen  to,  and 
follow  him,  becaufe  he  produced  all  thofe 
efFefts  in  the  heart's  of  men,  and  bani(]bed 
from  them  anger  and  ftupidity  :  But  this 
fine  Art  never  appeared  more  pompous 
than  when  it  trod  the  Stage,  and  filled  by 
a  new  ardour^  reprefented  the  punifliment 
of  Criminals,  the  tragic  death  of  Tyrants, 
and  calamitous  fuccefs  of  injuftice  or  impi- 
ety. It  intimidated  Princes,  aftoniflied 
Subjects,  and  by  examples  of  fatality, 
taught  the  latter  refpeft,  the  for^aer  cle- 
mency, and  both  Juftice  and  Religion. 
Then  all  Comedies  were  inftruftions;  the 
places  where  they  were  recited^  were  con- 
fidered  as  Philofophic  Academies,  and  the  . 
Auditory  never  thence  departed  without  a 
thorough  conVidlion  of  the  neceflity  of 
being  virtuous.  But  men,  who  corrupt, 
the  beft  things,  at  length  abufed  Poetry, 
and  fubje£led  unjuftly  to  their  Pallions, 
M  4  that 
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that  which  reformed  them  by  its  advice. 
This  innocent  Art,  which  had  courted 
Virtue  only,  became  the  flaye  of  vice,  and 
the  immodeft  prpphaned  all  its  chaftebeau? 
ties  by  making  it  inftrumental  toinipurity. 
Since  the  t;m6  of  its  being  fo  unhappily 
debafed.  Poetry  was  uniyerfally  cried 
^  down  ;  the  Philofbphers,  who  till  then 
befriended  the  Poets,  became  their  enemies, 
and  exerted  their  whole  authority  and-cre-r 
dit  to  exclude  them  all  well-policed  State  s; 
And  indeed,  theycorrupted  the  People,  an4 
le/l  their  verfes  mighf  not  be  powerful 
enough  to  authorize  Impudicity,  they 
erefted  altars  to  that  fhameful  Goddefs, 
and  by  the  incefts  of  their  Gods,  excufed 
or  juftified  the  adulteries  of  men,  'Tis 
well  known  that  true  Religion  has  re-r 
formed  Poetry  j  that  it  has  ufed  its  beft 
endeayours  to  make  it  anfwer  its  primitive 
defign,  and  to  adorn  it  with  its  former 
beauties;  that  our  Chriftian  Poets  arechafte 
in  their  compofitions  ;  that  licentious  Co-? 
medies  are  now  banifhed  the  Stage,  and 
fuch  only  admitted  as  have  in  view  the 
condemning  of  vice :  the  rules  likew;ife 
impofed  on  it,  make  no  allowance  for  i^s 
being  immodeft,  and  by  a  happy  neceffity 
thofe  that  animate  the  fcence  muft  cohr 

ftantly 
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0antly  take  the  part  of  virtue  :  Yet,  it  un- 
fortunately happens,  that  we  muft  rather 
impute  it  to  the  diforder  of  nature  than  to 
that  of  Poetry,  that  chaflity  appears  not 
fo  beautiful  in  verfe  as  impurity ;  that  the 
obedience  of  the  Paflions  does  not  leem  fa 
agreeable  as  their  rebellion ;  that  we  more 
frequently  (hew  a  greater  attachment  for 
violent  than  reafonable  affeftions ;  that  in 
proportion  as  Poets  exprefs  them  with  more 
eloquence,  auditors  hear  them  with  greater 
pleafure  ;  aad  that  whatever  care  is  ufed. 
Comedy  is  a  School  of  Virtue  for  great 
men  only  w^ly  who  are  able  to  diicern  the 
appearance  of  truth,  and  deteft  vice,  when 
even  reprefented  to  them  embellilhed  with 
all  the  ornaments  of  virtue  :  But  if  the 
vulgar  w^ould  examine  themfelves,  they 
jnuft  confefs  that  the  verfes  of  the  theatre 
iill  them  with  emotion,  and  imprefs  on 
their  minds  all  the  lentiments  of  the  per- 
sons that  are  introduced  fpeaking. 

Rhetoric  is  fbmewhat  more  happy  in 
its  defigns  than  Poetry.,  and  of  whatever 
crimes  Ordtors  ftand  accufed,  I  find  them 
much  more  innocent  than  Poets :  For  as 
their  principal  end  is  to  perfuade  truth, 
they  are  conftrained  to  employ  all  artifices 
for  combating  the  Pafiions  contrary  to  it, 

and 
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and  it  feerris  that  in  acquitting  themfelves 
of  their  duty,  they  perform  alfb  that  of 
a  Phyfician,  and  cure  their  Auditors  of  all 
their  maladies.  They  appeafe  their  anger 
if  too  much  irritated,  they  raife  their  cou- 
rage if  too  much  dejefted,  they  make  love 
fiacceed  to  hatred,  pity  to  revenge,  and 
repreffing  one  emotion  by  another,  bring 
forth  tranquilUty  out  of  the  Storm.  This 
ftianner  is  fo  intimately  connected  with 
the  condition  of  Orators,  that  by  it  only 
they  differ  from  Philofophers*  Thefe  ha\^e 
no  other  defign  than  to  convince  the  mind; 
they  propofe  truths  quite  naked  to  it,  and 
knowring  it  cannot  lee  without  revering 
them,  they  are  more  careful  to  difcover 
than  to  adorn  them.  But  Orators,  whole 
defign  is  to  take  pofleflion  of  the  mind  by 
the  fenfes,'. unite  the  elegancy  of  expref- 
fion  with  found  reafons,  flatter  the  ear  for 
touching  the  hearty  and  adopt  the  force  of 
figurative  Ipeech  to  move  the  aflFedions ; 
they  attack  the  two  parts  that  compofe 
man,  making  ufe  of  the  weaker  for  pre- 
vailing againft  the  ftronger,  and  as  the 
'Devil  deftroyed  man  by  means  of  the  wo- 
man, they  win  over  reafbn  by  the  mean$ 
of  Paffion. 

By 
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.  By  tljefe  innocent  artifices  they  formed 
fdities,  governed  Republics,  and  long  com^ 
inanHed  over  Mdnarchs,  whole  inclina^ 
tions  they  ftudied  and  managed  with  fo 
much  addref^,  that  it  leemed  the  heart  of 
Princes  was  in  the  hands  of  Orators,  and 
that  Monarchy  v^as  become  the  Slave  of 
Eloquence^  Their  conduft,  however,  was 
not  without  reproach,  and  their  faults 
ftand  confefled.  By  having  too  often  ex- 
cited the  motions  of  the  inferior  part  -of 
the  Soul,  they  ruined  the  empire  of  the 
Superior';  they  could  npt  cure  the  wounds 
they  *had  opened,  nor  extinguiih  ^  the 
flames  they  had  kindled.  Thinking  to 
flatter  the  vanity  of  a  Prince,  they  made 
him  infolent,  ^nd  with  the  view  of  iur 
xlining  him  to  revenge,  they  made  him 
cruel  and  barbarous  ;  they  could  not  keep 
to  that  golden  Mean  where  Virtue  is  pleafed 
to  refide,  and  deiiring  to  raife  one  paflion 
in  order  to  lower  another,  they  gave  it 
fo  much  ftrength  that  it  was  no  longer  in 
their  power  to  keep  it  fubjedk  to  realbn. 
This  I  take  to  be  the  mifhap  thofe  expofc 
themfelves  to,  who  prefuming  to  Jbecome 
agreeable  to  Princes,  flatter  their  tyrant 
inpliiiation,  and  without  confidering  th? 
mifchieft  refulting  from  fo  impudent  a 

conv 
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conduft,  oppofe  it  to  all  others,  and  ren^ 
der  it infblent  by  its  viftories.  The  con-^ 
trary  way  of  proceeding  would  nndoabtedly 
be  the  fafer,  for  as^  the  paffion  they  had 
raifed  was  the  njoll:  violent,  they  fhould 
have  employed  all  the  others  to  weaken  it, 
and  fhould  have  made  them  conlpire  toge- 
ther to  break  its  force.  Add  to  this  that 
Eloquence  is -often  felf-interefted,  negledl- 
ing  the  good  of  its  Auditory,  and  being 
little  Iblicitous,  whether  its  praifes  wound  • 
their  hearts,  provided  it  obtains  its  demand. 
So  behaved  Cicero  in  regard  to  Caefar. 
Defiring  to  fave  a  criminal  he  defended, 
he  oppofed  that  Conqueror*s  pride  to  his 
revenge,  and  to  deftroy  a  paffion  that  in- 
jured only  one  perfon,  he  roufed  that 
which  had  ruined  the  Republic,  and  op- 
prefled  the  liberty  of  Rome.  In  this  un- 
doubtedly he  was  culpable,  and  trefpafled 
againft  the  laws  of  Eloquence,  which  was 
not  fb  much  invented  for  perfuadingmen, 
as  for  making  them  virtuous,  and  which 
Ihould  not  {o  much  exert  itfelf  for  moving 
the  Paffions,  as  for  reinftating  reafbn  in. 
her  empire. 

Politics  feems  to  have  better  intentions 
than  Rhetoric,  for  when  it  excites  the 
fear  or  hope  of  men  by  promifes  or  me^ 

naces. 
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liaces,  it  confults  the  welfare  of  individu- 
als, as  well  as  the  public  tranquillity* 
if  fbmetimes  it  punilhes  criminals  by 
dreadful  punifliments,  this  is  only  in  deC- 
perate  cafes,  and  when  in  vain  it  has  tried 
the  moft  gentle  methods.  I  find  notwith- 
ftandijng  that  it  may  bring  the  Paffions 
under  a  more  juft  regulation  than  it  does^ 
and  that  without  violating  the  refped:  due 
to  Sovereigns,  it  would  be  eafy  to  gain  the 
hearts  of  Subjects,  and  keep  them  to  their 
duty  rather  by  love  than  fear.  ThJs  we 
fhall  confider  in  the  following  Chapter^ 
after  concluding  in  this,  that  all  Seiencesr 
are  defedlive  in  the  conducing  of  the  Paf- 
fions ;  and  that  to  govem  them  properly^ 
theyfliould  implore  the  affiftance  of  Mora- 
lity, and  confult  the  precepts  it  lays  down 
and  in$:ulcates,  to  conquer  enemies  equally 
obftinate  and  infblent. 


CHAP- 
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CHAPTER      III. 

tHAT     tHE      CONCILIATING     MEASURE* 
OF   PRINCE§,    IN  REGARD  TO  THEIR  SUB- 
JECTS, ARE   BY   LOVE   OR    BY    FEAR. 

ALL  Politicians  agree  in  opinion^ 
that  rewards  and  punifliments,  are 
the  two  ftable  pillars  that  .prop  up  all 
States,  and  that  to  govern  People  peace* 
ably,  their  hopes  and  their  fears  muft  be 
excited  by  promifes  and  menaces.  In  fa<ft, 
no  Republic  or  Monarchyjhias  yet  appeared, 
which  from  its  original  being  and  coniift- 
ence,  has  not  ordained  honours  and  pu- 
nilhments  for  crimes  and  for  virtues. 
That  which  was  appreheniive  of  the  leach- 
ing of  vice  by  forbidding  it,  and  of  con- 
veying a  notion  of  parricide  to  its  Subjefts 
^by  punifliing  it,  was  conftrained,  at  lengthy 
to  have  recourfe  to  the  common  remedy 
of  propoling  to  .men  rewards  and  penal- 
ties for  awaking  their  hopes  or  fears* 
Experience  fhewed  that  to  gain  their  will, 
it  was  neceflary  to  gain  their  paffions,  and 
that  in  order  to  fubje£t  the  higher  part  of 
their  Soul,  it  was  proper  to  be  mafter 

over 
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over  the  lower.  God  himfelf  governs  the 
world  by  this  innocent  artilice;  for, 
though,  as  more  abfolute  than  Kings,  he 
may  treat  with  the  mind  without  inter- 
poiition  of  the  fenfes,  yet  he  accommo- 
dates himfelf  to  the  condition  of  men,  and 
knowing  that  they  are  compofed  of  a  Soul 
and  body,  he  makes  no  attempt  on  the 
former  but  by  means  of  the  latter,  he  re- 
nounces his  rights  to  fit  himfelf  to  the 
weaknefs  of  his  creatures,  and  without 
uling  the  power  his  Sovereignty  gives 
him,  he  intimidates  by  menaces,  or  con- 
soles them  by  promifes.  His  will  only 
fhould  be  a  law  to  us,  and  to  oblige  us  to 
fornx  fome  defign,  it  is  enough  that  his 
intentions  be  known  to  us ;  yet  he  flatters 
.  us  by  propoling  a  Haradife,  he  dilrnays  us 
by  reprefenting  a  Hell ;  and  as  if  he  was 
deeply  concerned  in  our  fafety  or  danger, 
he  employs  all  his  graces  to  acquire  our 
love,  and  avoid  our  hatred.  When  he 
treated  with  the  Jews  as  with  his  Sub- 
jects, when  by  an  excefs  of  goodnels  he 
did  not  refufe  to  bear  the  quality  of  their 
Soverereign,  when  he  gave  them  laws  by, 
the  mouth  of  Mofes,  and  when  he  govern- 
ed them  by  the  prudence  of  their  Judges,, 
who  were  images  of  him,  he  iatimidated 

them 
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them  a  hundred  times  by  his  chaftifemetitSj 
and  fent  peftilence  and  famine  over  theii? 
lands,  to  reduce  them  to  obedience  by 
fear  f  He  ]ikewife  promifed  them  a  hun- 
dred times  to  extend  the  boundaries  of 
their  State,  to  affift  them  in  their  battles^ 
and  to  give  them  the  advantage  over  their 
enemies,  that,  his  promifes  thus  foliciting 
their  hopes,  he  might  gain  their  will  by 
their  paflions.  In  fhort,  ill  confefs,  that 
Politicians,  after  the  ex:ample  of  Orators, 
cannot  procure  the  aflent  of  man  with 
more  force  and  attra<9:ive  fweetnefs,  than 
by  ftirring  up  the  motions  of  his*  Soulj 
and  getting  the  afcendant  over  his  mind 
by  the  hope  of  honour,  or  the  fear  of  pain» 
But  they  are  not  fb  well  agreed,  which  of 
thefe  two  paflions  fhould  be  adopted,  to 
bring  the  mind  with  greater  certainty  ta 
its  duty. 

Thofe  that  argue  on  the  fide  of  fear, 
fey  that  this  Paifion  being  fervile  in  its 
nature,  fhould  be  the  portion  of  Sub- 
jefts ;  that  they  cannot  be  diverted  of  this 
Sentiment  without  being  diverted  of  their 
conditioiir;  and  that  they  cannot  with 
any  propriety  be  railed  to  the  quality  of 
children  or  friends.  They  add,  that  it  is 
in  the  power  of  the  Sovereign  to  make 

him- 
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himielf  feared,  and  not  to  make  him- 
felf  beloved  ;  that  pauis  ind  ,  penalties 
make  a  greater  impreflion  on  the  minds  of 
thofe  who  obey  than  rewards ;  that  Love 
is  always  Voluntary,  and  that  Fear  may 
be  forced ;  that  love  as  well  as  familiarity 
may  cr.eate  contempt,  a  capital  enemy ^  to 
Monarchy  :  That  Fear  can  be  produdlive 
onjiy  of  hatred,  which  hurts  more  the  re* 
putation  than  the'power  of  Kings  ;  that  as 
prudence  would  have  of  two  evils^  the  lefs 
chofen,  it  fhould  be  more  advifable  tolofc 
the  love  of  the  people,  the  better  to  re- 
tain their  refpeft,  and  to  fay  with  an  an- 
cient Author,  ''  Let  them  hate  fo  they 
fear  me  :''  They  confirm  all  thele  reafons 
by  examples,  and  fhew  that  the  feverelT: 
empires  have  been  the  moft  flourifhing ; 
that  penalties  have 'always  exceeded  re- 
wards, and  that  in  the  Roman  Republic, 
where  nothing  more  than  an  Oak-Crown 
was  given  to  the  Soldiers  for  mounting  a 
breach,  they  were  punifhed  feverely  or  put 
to  death,  for  quitting  their  rank,  or  de- 
fertin^'  their  Standard  ;  that  God  himfelf, 
whole  condudt  ought  to  ferve  as  an  ex- 
ample to  all  Princes,  had  governed  his 
people  with  more  feverity  than  mildnefs  ; 
.that  he  was  conftrained  to  explain  himfelf 
by  the  voice  of  thunder  to  make  himfelf 
Part  I.  N  obeyed ; 
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obeyed ;  that  his  authority  was  fecured 
only  by  the  death  of  the  rebellious ;  and 
that  whatever- inclination  he  had  for  mercy, 
he  was  compelled  to  have  recburfe  to  juf^ 
tice.  They  fay,  laftly,  that  Sovereignty 
is  fomewhat  odious ;  that  Love  and  Ma- 
jefty  can  hadly  agree  together;  that  none 
can  reign  over  men,  and  make  themfelves' 
beloved  by  them ;  that  they  are  {o  jealous 
of  their  liberty,  that  they  hate  every  en- 
croachment on  it ;  and  that  Princes,  ac- 
cording to  the  Gofpel  *  maxim  have  not 
greater  enemies  than  their  Subjeds* 

Thofe  that  fide  with  Love,  produce  rea- 
fons  not  lefs  fpecious,  and  more  true  in 
the  main.  They  fay  that  the  Sovereign 
being  the  father  of  his  Subjedls,  is  obliged 
to  treat  them  as  his  children ;  that  tear 
makes  them  mafters  only  of  the  body, 
but  that  love  makes  them  reign  over  our 
hearts ;  that  thofe  who' fear  their  mafters., 
feek  the  end  of  their  fervitude,  but  that 
tliofe  who  love  them,  do  not  think  of  re- 
covering theirliberty ;  that  the  Princes, 
who  govern  with  rigour  cannot  live  in 
fecurity ;  that  neceffiety  fo  orders  it  that 
they  who  give  occafion  to  fear,  muft  feel 

its 
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it-s  impreflions  themfelves  in  their  turn, 
apd  muft  apprehend  the  revolt  of  people, 
who  obey  them  only  by  conftraint ;  that 
if  violent  things  are  not  durable,  an  Em- 
pire founded  on  violence  cannot  long  fub- 
fift.  And  to  anfwer  fatisfa<3:orily  the  rea- 
fbns  oppofed  to  them,  they  reply,  that 
Love  obtains  an  eafier  ingrefs  into  the 
heart  than  Fear,  and  that  if  the  meafures 
creative  of  fear  are  difguftful,  there  are 
,  innocent  charms  to  beget  love ;  that  on 
generous  fouls  rewards  make  deeper  im- 
preflions than  puniihments,  and  that  the 
promifes  of  a  Prince  animate  more  hi3  ibl-* 
diers  than  his  menaces;  that  contempt 
•cannot  proceed  from  love,  becaufe  love 
arifes  from  efteem,  and  is  ajways  accom- 
panied with  refpeft;  that  the  moft  jufl 
monarchies  and  not  fhe  mofl  fevere,  have 
been  the  tnoft  flourilhiqg,  and  that  if  in 
the  Roman  Republic  punifhments  exceeded 
rewards,  it  was  not  becaufe  fear  funk 
deeper  into  minds  than  love,  but  becaufe 
vice  has  not  fo  many  deformities  as  virtue 
his  beauties,  and  becaufe  it  is  not  neceflary  ^ 
to  propofe  honours  to  that  which  finding 
all  its  glory  in  itfelf,  is  as  fatisfied  in 
fdence,  .  as  amidft  acclamations  and  ap- 
plaufe ;  that  if  God  had  treated  his  peo-  ' 
N  z  pie 
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pie  with  rigour,  he  did  fb  contrary  to  Jiis^ 
inclination  ;  and  that  his  lenity  has  been 
much  more:  powerful  than  his  feverity, 
the  one  having  been  only  able  to  acquire 
for  him  the  extent  of  Judea,  but  the  other 
having  reduced  to  his  obedience  the  whole 
world.  It  is  the  difference  of  the  two 
laws  which  St.  Paul  reprefents  to  us  fb 
often  in  his  writings :  One  made  flaves, . 
the  other  produced  children ;  one  ftrength- 
ened  the  party  of  fin,  the  other  de- 
ftroyed  its  tyranny.  They  add  that  So- 
vereignty is  not  odious,  having  been  con- 
iecrated  in  the  perfbn  of  Jefus  Chrift,  who 
willing  to  ferve  as  a  pattern  to  all  the 
Kings  of  the  earth,  did  not  ufe  his  power*' 
but  as  inftrumental  to  his  mercy,  and  did 
not  perform  miracles  but  to  help  the  af- 
flifted.  Laflly,  that  fubjefts  do  not  re- 
gret the  lofs  of  their  liberty,  becaufe  being- 
voluntary  it  is  agreeable ;  that  Princes  are 
notobjeftsof  fear,beingthe  images  of  God, 
and  that  there  have  been  fome  even  among 
Infidels,  who  were  the  *  delight  of  their 
people  during  life,  and  their  regret  after 
death. 

Though 

*  Sueton.  in  Tito.. 
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Though  thefe  anfwers  are  fo  perthient 
tliat  they  cannot  be  contradifted,  it  leems 
notwithftanding  that  the  two  parties  may 
be  reconciled,  and  their  differences  ad- 
jufted  in  fuch  manner,  that  both  muft  find 
their  advantage  :  For  though  mildnefs  be 
preferable  to  rigour,  and  though  a  State 
be  better  founded  on  love  than  fear,  there 
areoccafionswherein  the  Prince  muft  make 
clemeiicy  bend  to  feverity,  and  whereiii 
he  is  obliged  to  fet  afide  for  a  moment  the- 
quality  of  father  to  exercife  that  of  Judge. 
The  temper  of  his  fubje^ls  ought  to  be  the 
rule  of  his  own ;  if  they  are  fickle  and 
proud,  he  muft  adopt  rigorous  meafures 
to  teach  them  obedience  and  fidelity ;  if 
they  are  faftious  and  prone  to  rebellion, 
he  muft  make  fome  examples,  and  by  pu- 
niftiing  a  few,  ftrike  a  terror  into  the  reft; 
if  they  are  reftlefs  and  defirous  of  novel- 
ties, they  ftiould  be  condemned  to  fbme 
labours  to  keep  them  in  aftioii :  But  amidft 
all  thefe  chaftifements,  he  ftiould  remem- 
ber that  he  is  the  Chief  of  his  State,  that 
his  fubjefts  are  a  part  of  vhimfelf,  and  that 
he  is  obliged  to  be  as  referved  in  puniftiing 
them,  as  a  furgeon  in  amputating  the  leg 
or  arm  of  a  patient.  If  nothing  ftiould 
happen  in  his  kingdom  urging  him  to  ri- 
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gour,  if  all  things  are  peaceful  in  it,  and 
if  the  people  he  governs  are  difpofed  to  fe- 
cond  by  their  motions  the  falutary  pyrpofes 
of  the  laws,  he  ought  to  treat  them 
gently,  and  allow  them  an  honeft  liberty, 
which  may  perfuade  them  that  they  are 
rather  his  children  than  fubjefts,  and  that 
having  refcrved  only  to  himfelf  the  niarks 
of  Sovereignty,  he  fuiFers  them  to  reap  all 
the  fruits.  He  fhould,  in  fine,  ufe  no  ri- 
gour but  when  clemency  little  avails,  and 
in  his  conduct  as  in  that  of  God,  mildneG^ 
ihould  always  forego  feverity,  that  all  may 
be  fenfible,  he  does  not  punifli  the  guilty 
by  inclination,  but  through  neceflity. 
The  power  of  Princes  is  formidable  enough 
by  its  grandeur,  without  rendering  it  odious 
by  cruelty.  A  word  from  them  difmays 
all  their  fubjedls  ;  the  punifl^ment  of  one 
criminal  intimidates  all  others ;  their 
wrath  makes  the  innocent  to  tremble  ; . 
and  as  the  thunderbolt  does  little  harm,^ 
yet  excites  deadly  fear.  In  this  manner 
Princes  cannot  punifli  a  private  perfbn 
without  terrifying  their  whole  ftate.  I 
therefore  hold  with  the  wifeft  politicians, 
that  Sovereignty  ought  to  be  tempered 
with  Sweetnef$,  and  that  being  accom-^ 

panied 
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panied  with  all  the  qualities  that  can  mak^ 
it  dreaded,  it  ought  to  feek  after  all  thofe 
•  that  may  make  it  belo^^ed. 

C   H   A  P  T   E  R     IV.   - 

WHAT     PASSION     OUGHT     TO     REIGN     IN 
THE    PERSON    OF    THE    PRINCE, 

ONE  of  the  greateft  misfortunes  that 
can  happen  in  religion,  is  the  liberty 
men  take  in  framing  for  themfelves  a  Di- 
vinity that  is  agreeable  to  them.  In  the 
firft  ages  each  perfbn  adored  the  work  of 
his  hands,  and  made. an  Idol  for  hirhfelf, 
whofe  whole  value  depended  on.  the  arti- 
ficer's induftry,  or  the  excellency  of  his 
materials.  In  .after- times,  when  minds 
were  polifhed  into  fome  refinement,  the 
Pod:s  made  Gods  that  were  fenfible,  and 
affigned  to  them  all  the  affections  that  ren- , 
der  us  criminal  or  wretched  :  They  are 
obierved  making  love  in  their  Writings, 
they  are  feen  to  fight  in  Fable,  and  in 
their  perfons  are  remarked  all  the  fenti- 
ments  of  thofe  that  had  invented  them. 
The  Philofbpher^  indignant  to  admit  .in 
Gods  {o  much  injufti<re,  formed  iriere  Ta- 
N  4  tioaal 
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tional  ones,  and  propofed  to  the  people 
the  Idols  of  their  niind.  Each  figured  to 
himfelf  a  God  according  to  his  inclina- 
tions, and  gave  him  his  own  fanciful  ad- 
vantages. Some  funk  him  in  indolence, 
and  not  to  difturb  him  in  his  quiefcent 
ftate,  deprived  him  of  the  knowledge  and 
direction  of  our  affairs.  Some  rnade  him 
fo  gopd  that  he  fiifFered  all  crimes  without 
punifhing  them,  and  treated  as  favourably 
the  guilty  as  the  innocent.  Others  re- 
prefented  him  fo  rigorous,  that  it  fhould 
feem  he  had  not  created  men  but  to  de-r 
ftroy  them,  and  that  his  fble  content- 
ment cpnfifted  in  the  death  of  his  fubjefts. 
The  diforder  pafled  from  Religion  into  the 
ftate,  and  according  to  the  ages  men 
lived  in,  they  formed  to  themiclves  dif- 
ferent ideas  of  the  perfbn  of  Kings,  and 
imagined  in  their  Princes  no  other  perfec- 
tions but  fuch  as  they  were  acquainted 
with  :  For  in  the  earlieft  times  of  the 
world,  when  people  preferred  the  body  to 
the  mind,  they  made  choice  of  Kings, 
whofe  flature  exceeded  the  common,  and 
whofe  flrength  equalled  that  o£  Giants. 
It  feems  likewife  that  God  was  willing  to 
comply  wijh.this  fancy,  when  he  gave 
Saul  to  the  Ifraelites,  for  the  Scripture  ob- 

lerves- 
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lerves  that  he  was  higher  by  the  whole 
head  than  the  talleft  of  his  fubjefts ;  and 
when  the  Poets  defcribe  their  heroes,  they 
never  fail  to  attribute  to  them  that  advan- 
tage :  But  when  time  had  fully  informed 
us  that  our  well-being  did  not  refidt  in 
the  body,  the  mind,  or  intellefts  of  men, 
who  had  been  thought  of  for  Kings,  came  ' 
into  confideration ;  and  their  choice  fell 
upon  thofe  who  had  moft  condud:  or  cou- 
rage ;  their  inclinations  came  alfo  under 
infpeftion,  and  knowing  the  power  they 
might  obtain  over  the  will  oF  others^  not 
lefs  account  was  miade  of  them  than  of 
virtues. 

But  opinions  are  fo  greatly  divided  on 
this  fubjeft,  that  it  may  be  faid  that  each 
politician  forms  to  himfelf  a  Prince  ac- 
cording to  his  humour,  and  affign$  him 
the  paffion  that  is  moft  agreeable  tp  him- 
felf. Some  have  wifhed  him  dlvefted  of 
every  paffion^  and  as  being  the  image  of 
God,  would  have  him  railed  above  crea- 
tures, fo  as  to  be  told  all  the  mouvements 
of  the  earth  without  emotion ;  but  it  is 
well  known  that  to  be  of  a  more  elevated 
condition  than  his  fubjefts,'  he  is  not  of  a 
different  nature,  and  liot  being  exempt 
from  bodily  maladies,  he  cannot  avert 
•  from 
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from  himfelf  the  paliions  of  the  mind* 
Some  others  have  believed  that  he  fhould 
have  all  paffions,  and  like  the  Sun  and 
Stars,  fhould  be  in  perpetual  motion,  and 
dir^  all  his  cares  and  thoughts  to  the 
welfare  and  prefervation  of  the  State; 
'  Some  again  are  of  opinio^  that  the  defire 
of  glory  is  the  moft  lawful  paffion  for  a 
Prince ;  for  as  Fortune  has  given  him  all 
the  wealth  that  depends  on  his  power,  all 
Jtus  endeavours  (hould  ftretch  into  one 
point  of  view,  the  acquifition  of  honour, 
and  fo  much  the  more,  as  virtue  is  pre- 
ferved,  aiid  as  he  who  flights  reputation, 
cannot  have  an  efteem  for  Juftice.  Add  to 
this  that  the  Sovereign  (hould  never  think 
of  making  himfelf  illuflrious  in  future  ages 
by  the  pomp  of  buildings,  but  by  the 
greatnefs  of  his  aftions ;  that  holding  all 
other  things  in  contempt,  the  fole  objeft 
of  his  thoughts  fhould  be  to  leave  after 
death  the  happy  memory  of  his  reign,  to 
which  generous  defign  nothing  would  fb 
amply  contribute  as  the  inlatiable  defire  of 
glory:  That  riches  are  the  flores  of  private 
men,  but  honour  the  treafure  of  Kings, 
and  that  to  acquire  it,  he  fhould  willingly 
|iazard  all  the  reft.  Some  others  lefs  glo- 
rious, but  more  reafonable,  have  judged 

that 
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that  fear  fliould  reigu  in  the  Soul  of 
Princes,  and  as  their  prudence  ^exceeded 
their  valour,  the  apprehenlion  of  danger . 
ought  in  Hke  manner  furpafs  in  them  the 
defire  of  glory ;  for  befides  that  their/or- 
tune  is  expofed  to  a  thoufand  accidents,  the 
more  it  is  elevated,  being  the  more  peri- 
lous ;  the  more  it  is  brilliant,  being  th« 
more-  frail ;  they  are  obliged  to  prevent 
thefe  accidents  , by  their  care,  to  weather 
out  the  ftorm  by  their  conftancy,  and  to 
defcend  from  their  felicity  to  becoiiie  len- 
fible^oFthe  v^retchednefs  of  their  Subje£ts. 
All  thefe  opinions  are  fupported  by  ex- 
amples ;  for  there  have  been  Kings,  who" 
fo  well  moderated  their  paffions,  that  they 
feemed  to  have  none  :  111  fuccefs  did  not 
difmay  them,  and  they  received  the  news 
of  a  defeat,  with  the  fame  co'mpofure  as 
they  did  that  of  a  vidlory ;  the  different 
fundions  they  were  obliged  to  difcharge, 
mad^  no  alteration  in  the  tranquillity  of 
their  mind;  they  punifhed  crimes  with 
the  fanie  placid  countenance  they  rewarded 
'  virtue^  and  \yhatever  change  was  feen  ia 
their  States,  not  the  leaft  was  perceptible 
in  their  perfon,  which  feemed  to  be  raifed 
to  fo  high  a  degree  of  perfedion,  that  it . 

majr 
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liiay  be  faid  of  them,  that  amidft.  the 
weaknefs  of  a  man  they  poflefled  the  fecu- 
rity  and  confidence  of  a  God.  -  Others 
have  been  feen  to  govern  not  lefs  profpe- 
roufly,  who  were  of  a  quite  different  dif- 
pofition.  Their  empire  beings  not  lefs 
dear  to  them  than  their  own  body,  no  al- 
teration could  happen  in  it  without  ap- 
pearing in  their  looks ;  good  fuccefs 
cheared  them  into  fmiles,  dilaftrous  events 
ibrely  afflifted  them ;  even  the  ills  that 
did  but  threaten  them  at  a  dirtance,  lay 
heavy  on  their  minds,  and  all  that  hap- 
pened to  their  ftate  made  fuch  lively  im- 
preflions  on  them,  that  it  leemed  as  if  they 
lived  in  two  bodies,  and  that  havingt  wo 
lives  to  lofe,  they  had  likewife  two  deaths 
to  fear»  I  dare  not  blame  thefc  inquie- 
tudes, as  arifing  from  extreme  love;  audit 
would  be  UDJuft  to  condemn  a  Prince,  who 
m.akes  himlelf  wretched  with  no  other 
view  than  to  make  his  fubjefts  more  happy. 
Auguftus  was  of  this  temper.  Though  he 
had  endeavoured  to  acquire  that  conftancy 
of  mind,  which  might  be  proof  againft  its 
perturbations,  yet  he  could  not  help  by 
words  and  actions  to  betray  refentment  for 
any  faifmanagement  in  the  affairs  of  the 

RcpubUc, 
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^public,  much  more  to  lament  any  cala- 
mity that  had  befallen  it.  The  defeat  of 
Varus  coft  him  tears,  ai:id  that  misfortune, 
againft  which  he  was  not  prepared,  made 
him  Ipeak  In  a  manner  that  may  be  rather 
imputed  to  his  afFeftion  than  weaknefs,  as 
on  other  occafions  he  had  given  fo  many 
proofs  of  fortitude. 

The  greateft  number  is  of  thofe  who 
have  laboured  for  glory,  and  whofe  predo- 
minant paffion  was  to"  acquire  hoiK)ur. 
Nothing  feemed  to  them  difficult  provided 
it  was  glorious,  when  by  an  irreparable 
misfortune,  they  negledled  virtue  when 
obfcure,  and  efteemed  vice  when  illuftri- 
ous.  In  their  opinion  it  was  as  lawful  to 
overthrow  the  State  as  to  found  it,  to  op- 
prefs  the  republic  as  to  defend  it,  to  w^age 
war  againft  allies  as  againft  enemies. 
They  ran  in  queft  of  glory  by  illicit  ways, 
and  as  fome  make  fortunate  crimes  pafs 
for  virtues,  thefe  took  glorious  afis  of  in- 
juftice  to  be  feats  of  heroifm  :  Such  were 
the  maxims  of  the  firft  of  the  Ccefars.  The 
ambition  he  was  poflefled  with  had  per- 
fuaded  him  that  whatever  was  inftru- 
mental  to  acquire  honour  for  him,  was 
not  infamous ;  and  that  he  (hould  never 

deliberate 
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deliberate  whether  an  enterprize  was  law- 
ful or  not,  fo  he  might  raife  his  reputa- 
tion, and  make  his  name  illuftrious  in  hif- 
tory.  His  Son-in-law  Pompey  had  the 
fame  fentiments,  and  though  his  defigns 
were  palliated  by  more  fpecious  pretexts, 
their  motives  were  riot  better ;  for  under 
the  appearance  of  preferving  the  Com- 
monwealth lie  encreafed  his  private  autho- 
rity, and  by  adeteftable  artifice,  employed 
the  Senate  to  eftablifh  his  tyranny.  No 
great  depth  of  Politics  is  required  to  per- 
ceive that  fb  irregular  a  Paffioii  is  of  great 
difadvantage  to  States,  and  that  it  is  not 
that  which  (hould  reign  in  the  heart  of 
Princes. 

I  fhould  therefore  gladly  fide  with  thofe 
who  attribute  this  honour  to  a  zeal  for 
juftice.  And  indeed,  it  is  matter  of  An- 
gular importance  that  this  innocent  affec- 
tion fhould  animate  the  heart  of  Mo- 
narchs  ;  for  the  happinefs  of  the  People, 
being  the  ejid  of  all  their  labours,  it  is 
necefiary  that  Juftice  which  produces  and 
-maintains  it,  fhould  be  the  end  of  all  their 
defires,  and  that  in  the  variety  of  condi- 
tions which  compofe  States^  it  fhould  be 
duly  and  impartially  adminiftered  for  the 

fake 
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lake  of  the  public  good  and  tranquillity. 
He  that  has  not  that  virtue,  knows  not 
how  to  reign ;  and  though  he  may  have 
all  others,  he  is  unworthy  to  bear  the 
Sceptre,  as  not  having  that  which  confti- 
tutes  the  goodnefs  of  Sovereigns  and  the 
felicity  of  kingdoms. 


EnJ  of  the  FJrJi  Part. 
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P  A  R  T     IL 

OF    THE   PASSIONS    IN   PARTICULAR, 

B       O       O       K         I. 

OF   LOVE   AND   HATRED. 

CHAPTER      I. 

QF  THE  NATURE,  PROPERTIES,   AND   EF- 
FECTS   OF    LOVE. 

THEOL*OGY  teaches  us  that  there 
is  nothing  more  hidden,  nor  better 
known  than  the  God  whom  we  adore. 
His  effence  fills  thfe  world,  and  his  im- 
menfity  is  (o  great,  that  he  can  prpduce 
nothing  without  containing  it ;  all  his 
creatures  are  images  of  his  grandeur,  and 
proofs  of  his  power  ;  they  camiot  be  fccn 
without  knowing  him,  and  they  difcover 
to  us  by  their  motions,  wha^the  Prophets 
declare  to  us  by  their  writings :  Yet  no- 
thing 
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thing  is  more  fecret  than  he  Is;  he  is 
every  where,  and  he  is  no  where;  he 
makes  himfelf  to  be  perceived,  and  does 
notfletus)  fufFer  himfelf  to  be  felt ;  he  fur- 
rounds  us,  and  does  not  let  us  come  near 
him ;  all  People  know  that  he  is,  and  all 
Philofophers  are  ignorant  of  what  he  is* 
The  belief  of  him  is  fo  deeply  graved  and 
ib  intimately  blended  with  our  efience^ 
that  to  deface  it,  we  muft  annihilate  our-^ 
lelves ;  yet  our  mind  cannot  comprehend 
him,  and  the  radiance  of  that  Sun  is  fb 
bright,  that  it  dazzles  every  ^ye  which 
would  fain  behold  it. 

Tho'  love  be  but  a  paffion  of  the  Soul,  it 
has  the  advantage  common  with  the  Divi*- 
nity,  that  it  is  as  fecret  as  public,  and  that 
there  is  nothing  in  nature  more  evident  nor 
more  hidden.  All  Ipeak  of  it  as  the  Soul 
that  preferves  the  Univerfe,  and  as  a  facred 
knot  that  maintains  the  Ibciety  of  the  world. 
Our  defires  declare  it  luch,  and  the  Man 
that  forms  a  wifli,  teftifies  that  he  has 
love.  Our  hopes  proclaim  it,  and  all  put 
paffions  difcover  it :  Yet  it  abides  fecreted 
in  the  bottom  of  our  heart,  and  all  the 
toarks  itafFords  of  Its  prefence,  afe  fo  many 
clouds  that  hide  it  from  our  minds.  Men 
feel  its  power,  and  cannot  explain  its  e(- 
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fence ;  thofe  even  that  live  under  its  em- 
pire, and  revere  its  kws,  are  little  ac- 
quainted with  its  nature. 

The  Poets,  who  were  interefted  in  ag- 
grandizing it,  would  have  it  pafs  for  a 
Godi  They  gave  it  this  auguft  name,  left 
its  violence  might  be  blamed,  and  by  a 
falfe  piety  endeavoured  to  excufe  its  real 
madriefs.  The  Platonics  make  a  Demon 
of  it,  and  attribute  to  it  fo  abfblute  a  power 
over  the  paflions,  that  they  would  have 
even  hatred  obedient  to  its  will,  and  there- 
fore with  the  view  of  plealing  it,  they 
imagine  hatred  ready  to  change  all  its  rage 
into  fweetnefs.  The  Stoics  call  it  a  mad- 
iiefs,  and  judging  o"f  its  nature  by  its  ef- 
tefts,  cannot  believe  that  this  mouvement 
of  our  Soul  is  under  any  juft  regulation, 
being  as  often  fatal  to  us  as  hatred,  and 
withal  fo  impolitic  in  its  conduct,  that  it 
frequently  offends  thofe  whom  it  vras  its 
intention  to  oblige.  The  Peripatetics  dare 
not  give  it  a  name  for  fear  of  being  mif- 
taken ;  and  Ariftotle,  who  forms  defini- 
tions of  the  moft  abftrufe  things,  contents^ 
himfelf  with  defcribing  it,  configning  us 
ever  to  th^  defpair  of  becoming  acquainted 
with  a  palHon  he  was  ignorant  of:  Some- 
times he  calls  it  a  grace  or  charm,  fome- 
times  an  inclination,  fometimes  &  cbmplai- 

fance 
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fance,  and  inforins  us  by  thefe  different 
tepms,  that  the  nature  of  Love  is  not  lefs 
hidden  than  that  of  the  Sk>uL 

Amohgft  fo  many  doubts  fome  Philofb- 
phers  affure  us,  that  Love  is  the  firft  im- 
preffion,  which  the  fenfible  good  makes 
on.  the  heart  of  man  ;  that  it  is  an  agree- 
able wound  which  hQ  has  received  from  a 
beautiful  objeft;  that  it  is  the  ray  of  a  Sun 
which  warms  him;  that  it  is  a  charm 
whofe  fecret  virtue  attracts  him ;  and  that 
it  is  the  principle  of  motion  which  carries 
him  towards  an  apparent  or  real  good. 
But  if  I  may  be  allowed  to  fet  adde  com- 
mon fentimcnts^  to  follow  truer  ones,  I 
would  venture  to  fay  that  Love  includes 
all  the  paffions  iij  its  idea,  bearing  diffe- 
rent  names  according  to  its  different  States, 
though  ufe  will  have  it  adopt  in  its  birth^ 
the  moft  glorious  appellation  :  For  when 
inclination  is  forming  in  the  heart,  and  an 
agreeable  objeft  fweetly  carries  away  the 
will,  it  is  called  Love;  when  it  fallies 
forth  from  itfelf,  to  feek  an  attachment 
with  what  it  loves,  it  is  called  Dciire; 
when  it  is  more  vigorous,  and  its  flrength 
promifes  fuccefs,  it  is  called  Hope ;  vvhen 
it  is  animated  againft  the  difficulties  tKat 
oppofe  its  contentment,  it  is  called  Anger; 
O  2  whtii 
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Mhen  It  prepares  itfelf  for  fighting,  and 
feeks  for  arms  to  defeat  its  enemies,  or  to 
affift  its  allies,  it  is  called  valour  and  for* 
Ifitude :  But  in  all  thefe  States,  it  is  Love ; 
the  flame,  Vhich  Philofophers  have  made 
it  afFedt  in  its  birth,  belongs  to  it  not  left 
in  its  pirogrefs;  and  if  when  but  yet  •a 
child,  it  bears  fb  honourable  a  title,  it  de- 
fences it  ftill  better,  when  grown  up  by 
defires,  and  fortified  by  hopes.     It  is  true 
that  this  firft  State  is  the  rule  of  all  others, 
and  as  rivulets  derive  their  greatnefs  from 
their  fburce,  fo  all  the  Paffions  borrow 
their  force   from   that  firfl    inclination, 
which  is  called  Ijove  :  For  fb  fbon  as  it  is 
fmitten  with  the  beauty  of  its  objeft,  it 
kilidles  defires,  excites  hopes,  and  makes 
all  the  paflions  catch  fire  that  are  fubjeft 
to  Its  empire.     It  is  in  the  will  as  on  a 
throne,  whence  it  gives  orders  to  all  its 
fubjefts ;  it  is  in  the  bottoni  of  the  Soul 
as  ia  a  fort,  whence  it  infpires  its  Soldiers 
with  courage ;  it  is  as  the  heart  that  gives 
life  to  all  tilp  limbs,  and  its  power  is  fb 
great,  that  no  example  can  be  properly 
expreflive  of  It.     Kings  often  find  difobe- 
dience  in  their  fubjefts,  the  mofl  valiant 
Captains    are    fbmetimes   abandoned   by 
their  Soldiers,  and  the  heart  cannot  al- 
ways 
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ways  tranfinit  its  ipirits  through  all  the 
limbs  of  the  body;  but  L-ove  is  fb  abfbn 
lute  in  its  ftate,  that  it  never  finds  refift* 
ance  to  its  will ;  all  the  Paliions  rife  up  to 
execute  its  commands,  and  as  the  motiou 
of  the  Moon  is  thought  to  caufe  the  eb- 
bing and  flowing  of  the  Sea,  fo  the  motion 
of  Love  brings  with  it  peace  and  troubla 
into  the  mind. 

Now  this  Love,  whole  nature  is  (6  hid- 
den,  has  feveral  branches,  and  may  be 
divided  into  natural  and  fupernatural.  The 
latter  is  that  which  God  difFufes  into  our 
will,  to  make  us  capable  of  loving  him 
as  our  father,  and  of  alpiring  to  glory  as 
our  inheritance.  The  former  is  that 
which  nature  imprefled  on  our  fouls,  to 
unite  us  with  objefts  which  are  agreeable 
to  us;  and  this  is  divided  into  Ipiritual, 
and  fenfible  love.  The  ipiritual  refides  in 
the  will,  and  deferves  rather  the  name  of 
virtue  than  of  Paffion ;  the  fenfible  is  the 
lower  part  of  the  foul,  and  its  commerce 
being  with  the  fenies,  it  is  therefore  prp^ 
perly  called  Paffion.  Thefe  two  Lovesi 
are  again  divided  into  two  others,  one  df" 
Avhich  is  called  the  Love  of  friendfliip,  and 
the  other,  the  Love  of  intereft.  The  firft 
is  the  more  noble,  and  he  who  is  influi^ 
O  3  enced 
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cnced  by  it,  has  nothing  in  view  but  the 
advantages  of  him  he  loves;  he  wifliesor 
procures  him  good,  and  without  any  other 
confideration  than  honour  and  his  friend's 
fatisfaftion,  will  make  a  facrifice  of  himfelf 
for  his  fake,  and  deem  himfelf  happy  to 
lay  down  his  life  to  aflure  him  of  his  af- 
feftion :  'Twas  this  generous  paffion  that 
performed  all  the  fine  actions  which  are  re- 
corded in  hiftory;   it  was  the  fame  that 
raifed  admiration  in  Tyrants,  and  made 
thofe  enemies  of  Society  wifh  to  love  and 
to  be  loved,  juftly  judging  that  Sovereigns 
are  better  guarded  by  their  friends  than  by 
their  Ibldiers,  and  that  all  their  power  is 
weak,  if  not  fupported  by  the  friendfliip  of 
their  fubjefls.     The  Second  Love,  which 
is  the  interefted,  is  as  common  as  it  is  un- 
jul(J: ;  fbr  moft  afFeftions  being  founded  on 
utility  or  pleafure,  thofe  who  devote  them- 
felves  to  them,  have  not  fb  much  friend- 
ship as  Self-love,  and  if  they  did  but  de- 
clare their  fentiments,  they  would  confefs 
that  they  love  themfelves  in  their  friends, 
and  do  not  cherifh  them  fb  much  for  the 
fake  of  virtue,  as  for  their  expeftancies 
from  them.     We  therefore  fee  that  theffe 
affeftions  are  not  lafling  but  fb  long  as 
they  are  ufeful  or  agreeable,  and  that  the 

fame 
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feme  intereft  which  gave  life  to  them,  re- 
duces them  at  length  to  the  ftate  of  death. 
Their  attachment  is  to  the  fortune,  but 
not  to  the  perfon,  and  they  are  a  com- 
merce which  fubfifts  only  whilft  main- 
tained by  the  hope  of  profit  or  pleafure.  ' 
Of  the  many  forts  of  love,  which  Philo- 
fbphy  has  taken  notice  of,  we  confider  here 
only  that  which  refides  in  the  inferior  part 
of  the  Soul,  whether  it  has  virtue  or  in- 
tereft for  its  ground- work ;  and  as  we 
know  its  nature,  we  will  now  examine  its 
qualities.  The  firft  is,  that  it  always  feeks 
after  Good,  and  never  attaches  itfelf  to  an 
objeft,  that  has  not  its  appearance  or  rea-i' 
lity  :  For  as  nature  is  the  work  of  God, 
its  diforder  cannot  be  fo  great  as  not  ftill 
to  retain  fome  remains  of  its  primitive  in- 
clinations ;  and  having  been  deftined  for 
pofleffing  the  Sovereign  Good,  it  muft  ne- 
ceflarily  figh  after  it.  By  an  error  there- 
fore very  well  deferving  to  be  excufed,  it 
feeks  a  connexion  with  every  thing  that 
bears  its  image,  and  by  an  inftinft  vvhicii. 
has  continued  with  it  in  its  diforder,  it  fuf- 
fers  itfelf  to  be  charmed  with  all  things 
that  make  a  Ihew  of  goodnefs  or  beauty. 
As  if  it  had  found  what  it  fought,  it  in- 
difcreetly  becomes  attached  to  it,  and  by 
O  4  a  de* 
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a  deplorable  misfortune  often  admits  Uei 
for  truth*  It  incurs  the  guilt  of  idolatry^ 
thinking  to  perforiji  a<9:s  of  piety,  and 
rendering  to  works  what  is  due  only  to^ 
the  workman,  is  culpable  of  the  fame 
crime  is  a  Lover,  who  by  a  ftrange  infa- 
tuation of  mind,  ihould  fi^rget  themiftrefs 
he  ferves,  and  become  enamoured  of  her 
pifture.  This  fault  fhould  be  rather  im^ 
puted  to  man  than  to  his  Ipve,  for  that 
being  blind,  it  follows  it^  inclinations; 
not  being  able  to  difcern  the  appearance  of 
truth,  it  loyes  the  good  that  prefents  itfelf  j 
not  to  wanf  that  it  ieeks  after,  it  unites 
ijfelf  to  that  it  finds,  and  is  only  culpable 
by  being  too  faithful.  ,  But  man  can  plead 
no  excufe  for  his  tranfgreflion,  becaufe 
reafon  is  his  guide,  and  he  may  learn  from 
reaibn,  that  all  the  good  things  which  are 
objeds  of  the  fenfes,  are  but  fhadows  of 
that  which  he  ought  to  love.  He  mufl 
therefore  correft  his  love,  and  hinder  it§ 
attachment  to  objedls,  which  are  fine  and 
fplendid  in  reality,  but  do  'not  conflitute 
the  Sovereign  Beauty  he  wants  to  enjoy. 
When  he  judges  the  qualities  they  poflefs 
may  lead  him  aflray,  he  fhould  avoid 
them  as  fnares,  and  make  noble  efibrt^ 
againfl:  himfelf,  to  difengage  himfelf  from 

Creatures, 


Crtatures,  that  they  might  not  make  him 
fcrget  liic  Creator. 

From  this  firft  property  of  Love,  there 
af  lies  a  iecond,  and  this  is,  that  it  is  never 
tf  reft,  being  always  in  queft  of  what  it 
loves.  Seeing  fo  many  ihadows,  as  it 
does,  of  that  fupreme  Beauty  which  it 
adores,  it  is  always  in  action.  Leaving 
one  to  take  up  the  other,  it  inveftigates  ia 
til,  what  it  cannot  find  in  one  alone,  and 
its  change  is  not  fb  much  a  proof  of  its 
levity  as  of  their  vanity.  It  becomes  wife 
at  their  ej^pence  ;  not  finding  what  it  re- 
qwres  in  the  beauty  it  was  infatuated  with^ 
it  repents  of  its  errors,  and  courts  another 
pbjeft,  which  it  is  ftill  conftrained  to 
break  off  with,  as  poffeffing  but  a  part  of 
that  Univerfal  Good  it  is  captivated  with. 
lt»  iuconftancy  would  laft  as  long  as  life, 
if  Reafon  did  not  inform  it,  that  what  it 
defircs  is  invifible,  and  that  our  fbjoum- 
ing  here,  is  not  deftined  for  pofleffion,  but 
for  hope.  Then  it  vilifies  what  it  eftecmed, 
and  confideriag  that  natural  beauties  are 
but  degrees  to  raife  us  to  the  Supernatural 
Beauty,  it  loves  them  with  relerve,  and 
ufes  them  as  means  to  arrive  gt  the  pro- 
pofed  end. 

The  powerful  impreflion  made  by  this 
Beauty  on  Love,  caufes  its  third  property, 

whicK 
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which  is,  that  it  cannot  live  at  reft,  and 
that  fblicited  by  its  defires,  it  is  always  in 
a  ftate  of  aftion.  It  refembles  the  Stars 
in  its  nature,  which  are  in  perpetual  mo- 
tion ;  the  end  of  one  labour  gives  birth  to 
another,  and  befotcfinilhing  its  firfl:  defign, 
it  forms  a  fecond.  It  refembles  likewiie 
thofe  conqyerors,  who  egged  on  by  ambi- 
tion prepare  conftantly  for  new,  engage- 
ments, without  ever  tafting  the  pleafure 
of  vidtory,  I  cannot  therefore  approve  the 
invention  of  Poets^  who  have  feigned  that 
Love  was  the  Son  of  Indolence;  for  if  his 
genealogy  be  true,  it  muft  be  confeffed  that 
he  retains  but  little  of  the  mother's  tem- 
per. And  indeed,  that  unfortunate  Poet, 
who  was  the  Martyr  of  Love,  and  who 
law  himfelf  juftly  perfecuted,  for  having 
forged  arms  againfl:  the  chaftity  of  worrien, 
confefles  that  this  paffion  is  adive,  that  fb 
far  from  being  born  in  an  inert  ftate,  it 
obliges  its  partizans  to  become  fbldiers, 
and  that  in  order  to  love,  one  muft  refblve 
to  wage  war.  Hence  it  happens  that  St. 
Auguftine  mingling  facred  with  prophane 
love,  makes  them  both  equally  aftive,  and 
acknowledges  that  a  true  afFeftion  cannot 
be  idle.  Ambition,  which  is  the  love  of 
honour,  is  a  good  proof  of  this,  by  making 
fo  great  an  impreffion  on  the  heart  of  the 

AmbitiouSj 
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Ambitious,  that  they  have  no  manner  of 
reft,  and  coaftantly  give  themfeves  more 
pain,  than  they  make  thoie  opprefled  by 
them  fuffer.  Avarice,  which  is  the  love 
of  riches,  not  lefs  authorizes  this  truth 
than  Ambition,  becaufe  the  wretches  pot 
fefled  by  it,  tear  up  the  bowels  of  the 
earth,  that  they  might  not  be  ufelefs,  and 
fearch  after  hell,  as  it  were,  before  their 
death,  that  they  might  not  be  exempt  from 
labour  during  their  life.  That  property  is 
fb  peculiar  to  Love,  as  not  to  be  found  in 
the  other  paffions,  for  though  our  delires 
are  the  firft  rivulets  that  flow  from  that 
fburce,  yet  if  they  admit  of  any  relaxation, 
and  are  tired  of  feeking  out  a  diftant  Good, 
they  permit  us  to  take  a  little  reft :  We 
often  wipe  away  our  tears,  and  if  we  do  not 
make  peace,  we  procure  fome  fort  of  truce 
with  grief;  we  do  not  always ,  meditate 
revenge ;  anger  is  leaft  durable,  when  moft 
impetuous  and  violent ;  our  hatred  fleeps 
Ibmetimes,  and  it  is  a  new  injury  that  muft 
awake  it ;  our  joys  are  fp  ftiort,  that  the 
lougeft  laft  but  moments,  and  they  are  {o 
deeply  in  love  with  a  tranquil  apd  undit 
turbed  fituation,  that  they  ceafe  being 
^reeable,  fb  fbon  as  they  become  aftive* 
But  Love  is  always  in  action ;  it  does  not 
wait  till  age  gives  it  ftrength  to  aft;  it 

forms 
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forms  defignsas  ibon  as  bom;  when  defireS' 
and  hopes  abandon  it,  f);ill  it  cannot  help 
thinking  of  what  it  loves,  and  vamly  cn-r 
teftaining  itfelf  with  the  notions  of  a  hap* 
pinefs  it  cannot  poffefs.  In  (hort,  aftivity 
is  fo  natural  to  it,  that  its  life  confifts  in 
motion,  and  as  the  heart,  it  ceafes  to  live, 
when  it  ceafes  to  move. 

Hence  proceeds  its  fourth  property, 
which  is  the  ftrength  that  accompanies  it 
in  all  its  defigns :  For  though  ftill  in  the 
birth,  it  is  vigorous  if  true,  and  yielding 
proofs  of  its  courage,  it  tames  monfters 
which  it  is  not  yet  acqnainted  with,  and 
mcafuriJig  its  ftrength  by  its  defires,  be- 
lieves it  can  do  every  thing  it  pleafes. 
Difficulties  do  not  deter  it,  when  propofcd 
for  flopping  its  courfe ;  then  does  it  fancy 
that  the  defign  is  to  make  trial  ofitswilli 
and  fpurred  on  by  glory  it  makes  an  effort 
to  conquer  them,  admitting  no  excufes  nor 
giving  any  itfelf.  Before  it  will  own  to  its 
want  of  power,  it  tries  its  whole  force,  and 
often  reduces  enemies,  whom  the  moft  ge» 
nerous  virtues  dared  not  to  attacked. 
Hence  the  fcriptures  compare  it  to  ^  death, 
not  only  becaufe  it  feparates  us  from  our^ 

felvea, 

*  Aug^  inPfal.  121. 
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^^IVes^  to  unite  us  with  wliat  we  Jove,  bul; 
^becaufe  nothing  can  refltfj:  it :  For  of  the 
many  pains  divine  Jufti£!e  has  at  hand  to 
puniih  us,  death  is  the  only  one  which 
we  cannot  ward  off;  we  guard  againfl:  the 
injury  of  the  elements  by  cloaths  and 
houfes;  we  conquer  the  fterility  of  the 
earth,  by  the  ardour  of  our  labour;  we 
corred  aliments,  by  the  help  of  medicine ; 
we  fubjefl:  wild  beafts  to  our  obedience,  by 
cunning  or  ftrength ;  we  often  convert 
our  pains  into  pleafures,  and  we  draw  ad- 
vantages  from  the  wretchednefs  of  our 
condition,  which  we  might  not  have  found 
in  the  ftate  of  innocence:  But  nothing 
can  refift  death,  and  if  Phyficians  have  dis- 
covered fecrets  to  prolong  life,  they  are 
ftill  at  a  lofs  to  find  means  of  defence 
againft  this  enemy.  It  commits  ravages 
all  over  the  earth,  it  pardons  neither  age 
nor  iex^  and  Palaces,  environed  by  many 
guards,  cannot  fecure  Kings  from  its  a{^ 
l&ults :  And  thus  it  is  that  Love  finds  no 
difficulties  but  what  it  furmounts,  no 
pride  but  what  it  humbles,  no  power  but 
what  it  fubdues,  and  no  rigour  but  what 
it  foftens. 

Laftly,   by  another  property   not   lefs 
confiderable  than  the  foregoing,  it  fpreads 

a  charm 
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a  charm  upon  labour,  can  mingle  {)l63(ttre 
with  trouble,  and  to  animate  us  to  dif-« 
ficult  adlions,  can  devife  means  to  make 
them  agreeable  or  glorious.  Hunting  is 
rather  an  occupation  than  diverfbn,  it  is 
an  image  of  war,  and  men  that  purfiie 
wild  beafts  feem  to  initiate  themfelves  in 
the  ftudy'  of  conquering  their*  enemies  : 
viftory  is  here  doubtful  as  well  as  in  bat- 
tles, 'and  honour  is  fometimes  purchafed 
by  the  lofs  of  life  :  Yet  all  thefe  toils  are 
the  hunter's  pleafure,  and  his  paffion  for 
thatexercifemakes  him  callapaftime,  what 
reafbn  fhould  make  him  call  a  punifhment. 
War  has  nothing  agreeable,  its  very  name 
is  odious  ;  though  injuftice,  difbrder,  and 
fear  might  not  accompany  it,  its  horrors 
are  abundantly  fufficient  to  excite  a  general 
confternation ;  in  it  death  is  feen  in  a 
hundred  different  (hapes ;  it  has  no  exer- 
cife,  wherein  peril  does  not  furpafs  glory, 
and  it  puts  the  foldiery  upon  no  trials,  that 
are  not  as  bloody  as  honourable:  Yet 
thofe,  who  love  war,  make  it  their  delight, 
iill  its  uglieft  features  they  efteem  beauti- 
ful, and  by  an  inclination  refulting  rather 
from  their  love  than  humour,  find  all  their 
pleafures  in  its  dangers,  and  tafte  the 
fweetnefs  of  peace  amidft  the  tumults  of 

war, 
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war,  whence  it  may  be  faid  that  die  labours 
of  Lovers  are  never  troubleibme,  and  that 
with  the  view  of  ferving  the  objeft  of  their 
love,  they  feel  no  pain,  or  if  they  do,  they 
cherifh  it. 

But  there  would  be  no  end  if  we  were 
to  rake  notice  of  all  the  properties  of  Love; 
I  therefore  pafs  over  to  its  efiedts,  which 
being  its  images,  will  reprefent  to  uS  its 
natural  dilpofition,  and  teach  us  what  it 
defires,  by  difcovering  to  us  what  it  can 
do.  The  firft  of  its  miracles  is  that  which 
is  called  *  Extacy ,  for  it  abftrafts  the  Soul 
from  the  body  which  Ihe  animates,  to 
unite  her  with  the  objefts  v^rhich  flie  loves; 
it  feparates  us  from  ourfelves  by  a  fweet 
violence,  and  there  happens  on  that  won- 
derful divifion,  what  Holy  w^it  attributes 
to  the  Spirit  of  God  :  For  the  true  Lover 
is  never  with  himfelf,  and  if  we  want  to  find 
him,  we  muft  feck  for  him  in  the  perfon 
whom  he  adores;  he  would  have  us  know 
that  contrary  to  the  laws  of  prudence,  he 
is  always  out  of  himfelf,  and  that  he  has 
renounced  all  the  cares  of  felf-preferva- 
tion,  ever  fince  he  became  the  flave  of  his 
Jove.     The  Saints  derive  their  glory  from 

this 
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this  esttflcy,  aild  the  Truth  that  fpeak« 
from  tSKu  mouthy  obliges  them  to  conh» 
fefs,  that  they  live  *  more  in  Jefus  Chrift 
than  iti  themfelves*  Now^  as  to  live  in 
another,  one  muft  die  to  himfelf,  it  fol-* 
lows  that  death,  dccompanies  that  life,  and 
that  iacred  and  prophane  Lovers  cannot 
love  without  obliging  thdmfelves  to  die. 
'Tis  true,  that  death  is  of  advantage  ro 
them,  as  procuring  them  a  life  more  agree- 
able to  them  than  that  which  they  have 
loft :  For  they  rife  again  in  thofe  whom 
they  love,  and  by  a  miracle  of  love,  are 
born  again  out  of  their  afhes  as  the  Phoe- 
nix,  and  recover  life  in  the  very  bofom  of 
death.  Whoever  conceives  not  well  this 
truth,  cannot  underftand  the  words  where- 
by St.  Paul  informs  us,  that  +  we  are  dead 
to  ourfelves,  and  alive  in  Jelus  Chrift. 

This  cffeQ:  produces  another  which  is 
fcarce  lefs  admirable ;  for  as  Lovers  have 
no  other  life  than  that  which  they  borro\f 
from  their  love,  it  happens  infallibly  that 
they  are  transformed  into  it,  and  that  cea- 
fing  to  be  what  they  were,  they  begin  to 
be  what  they  love ;  they  change  condition 
as  well  as  nature,  and  by  a  wonder  which 

fhould 

*  XjaK  c.  2.  t  Col.  c.  3. 
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ihould  furpafs  all  belief,  if*  it  was  not.com- 
mon,  become  like  unto  what  they  cherifti. 
'Tis  true,  that  this  power  is  more  vifible 
in  divine  than  prophane  love  ;  fojf  though 
Kings  debafe  themfelves  by  loving  their 
Subje<fts,  and  renounce  their  grandeur, 
whenever  they  engage  in  friendship ;  yet 
they  do  not:  raife  to  the  throne  all  thole 
jthey  love  ;  jealoufy  which  is  infeparable 
from  royalty,  does  not  permit  them  to 
give  their  crown  to  him  who  poflefles 
their  heart :  But  though  they  fhould  pro- 
ceed to  that  excefs,  the  maxim  would  be 
true  in  regard  to  them  only,  and  their 
fubje<Ss  could  not  change  condition  by  the 
effort  of  their  love  \  for  to  love  grandeurs, 
one  does  not  become  the  Sovereign;  to  love 
riches,  one  is  not  more  amply  provided 
with  them ;  the  affeftion  for  liealth,  has 
never  yet  cured  the  fick,  and  we  never  yet 
have  l^en  the  mere  paffion  of  knowledge 
m^e  men  learned :  But  divine  love  has 
£0  much  power,  that  it  raifes  us  above 
ourj(elve§,  and  by  a  ftrange  metamorphofis, 
;makes  us  be  what  it  had  made  us  love ;  it 
xeftof^s  innocence  to  the  guilty  ;  of  flaves 
it  makes  children ;  it  changes  Demons  into 
Angels,  and  not  to  diminifli  its  virtue  by 
PartIL  P  think- 
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thinking  to  exaggerate  it,  it  is  fufficient  t6 
fay  that  of  men  it  makes  Gods.    / 

We  thetefore  do  wrong  to  complain  of 
our  wlretchednefs,  and  to  accufe  our  Crea- 
tor for  not  having  equalled  our  condition 
to  that  of  Angels  ;  for  though  thde  pxite 
fpirits  have  great  advantages  over  us,  arid 
though  we  hope  for  no  other  happinefs 
•  than  what  they  poflefs,  yet  we  are  happy 
enough,  fince  we  are  allowed  to  love  God, 
and  are  made  to  hope,  that  Love  trant 
forming  our  nature  into  its  own,  we 
fhall  only  exchange  our  niortal  and  perifh* 
able  part,  to  adquife  that  which  is  incor*- 
ruptible  and  eternal.  Such  is  the  confo- 
lation  of  divine  Lovers,  and  the  only  means 
to  afpire  without  being  criminal  to  the  fe*- 
licity  which  Lucifer  cannot  wifh  for  with- 
out impiety. 

I  cannot  conclude  this  chapter  without 
juftly  reproaching  all  thofe,  who  being 
capable  of  loving  God,  bind  down  their 
affedtions  to  earth,  time,  and  frivolous 
purfuits,  thereby  depriving  themlelves  of 
that  fupreme  felicity,  which  the  Divine 
Love  holds  out  and  promifes  to  them. 
By  loving  creatures,  they  cannot  fhare  in 
their  perfections,  without-  partaking  erf" 
their  defcds.  After  great  labour  and  an- 
xiety 
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»ety  they  fometimes  change  an  obfciire  . 
and  tranquil  condition^  for  another  more 
oftenfible,  but  moref  dangerous.  We  thus 
conftantly  run.fome  rilque  in  placing  our 
love  on  creatures,  and  the  advantage  that 
may  accrue  from  this  love,  is  never  fb 
pure,  as  not  to  be  found  mingled  v^rith 
ibnae  difgrace ;  for  whatever  paffion  we 
inay  entertain  for  them,  we  are  not  aflTured 
of  their  having  any  for  us;  and  yet  it  is  in 
^is  mutual  afFeftion,  in  this  friendly  cor- 
reipondence,  that  the  wonderful  change  Is 
performed,  which  pafles  for  the  principal  ef- 
feft  of  Love :  But  confecrating  our  afFeftions 
to  God,  we  do  not  expofe  ourfelves  to  the 
lead  reverfe  of  fortune  ;  his  perfeftions  are 
not  accompanied  with  faults,  and  by 
making  an  exchange  with  him  we  well 
know  that  it  cannot  be  to  our  difadvantage : 
Our  Lx)ve  is  never  without  gratitude,  being 
rather  the  efFe£t  than  the  caufe  of  his,  and 
wc  do  not  love  him,  without  his  loving 
us  firft.  He  is  fo  juft,  that  he  never  de- 
nies to  our  affeftion  the  reward  it  deierves. 
He  is  not  of  the  difpofition  of  thofe  faith- 
lefs  miftreffes,  who  amidft  the  circle  of - 
their  Lx)vers  prefer  fuch  as  have  moft 
grace  in  the  external  embellifliments  of 
P  z  form 


form  to  thofe  who  have  moft  love.  Inoiif^ 
commerce  with  him  we  are  fully  afluFedl 
that  he  who  has  moft  charity,  will  hav« 
mofi  glory,  and  that  the  itidft  faithfiil 
Lover  will  be  always  the  moft  honoured* 


CHAPTER       IL 

OF    tHE   ILL    USE    OF   LOVE* 

^kjOTHING  being  fo  facred  but  may 
X^  be  prophaned  bjr  fome  facrilege,  we 
need  not  be  aftonifhed,  if  Love,  the  moft 
holy  Paflion  of  our  Soul,  meets  with  im- 
pious perfons  to  make  it  inftrumental  con- 
trary to  its  inclination,  to  their  pernicious 
defigns*  As  it  feeks  only  after  the  Sove- 
reign good,  it  is  with  ibme  Ibrt  of  violence^ 
it  is  conftrained  to  love  thofe  particular 
goods,  which  are  but  fhadows  of  that 
which  it  deiires*  Therefore  to  deceive 
it,  fin  muft  have  difordered  our  nature, 
and  muft  have  converted  our  natural 
Ibve  into  felf-love,  making  of  the  fcurce 
of  our  whole  well-being,  the  origin  of 
all  our  ills.  During  the  ftate  of  Inno- 
cence, man  did  not  love  himfelf  but  for 
God,  and -Nature  was  fb  well  tempered 
with  Grace,  that  all  his  inclinations  were 

holy^ 
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holy.     In  this  happy  condition.  Charity 
was  confounded  with  felf-love,  and  mau 
did  not  dread  doing  an  injury  to  his  neigh-r 
bour  by  loving  hinifelf :  But  iince  his  dil^ 
obedience,  his   love  changed  its  nature, 
and  that  which  could  behold  with   th^ 
£une  ,eye,  the  advantages  of  others  ancl 
his  own,  began  to  feparate  them,  and  for-r  ~ 
getting  what  he  owed  to  God,  made  a  Gq4 
of  hiinfelf.     He  confounded  all  the  law;$ 
of  Innocence,  as  if  he  had  been  the  only 
one  exifting  in  the  world ;  he  renounced 
the  fweets  of  Society ;  he  formed  a  relbr 
lution  to  regulate  Jiis  affeftions  by  his  in-^ 
terefts,  and  to  love  nothing  but  what  was 
ufefiil  or  agreeable  to  him.     This  mifchief 
ipread  ^o  a  poifon  throughout  nature,  and 
without  the  help  of  Grace,  Reafon  could 
not   guard   againft  it;  the  fineft  acSlion* 
Joft  their  Iviftre  by  it,  ^nd  Philoibphy  with 
all  its  precepts,  could  not.  reform  a  dif- 
order,  which  had  rather  ftruck  deep  roots 
^nto  nature  than  into  the  will :  It  macje 
fbme  efforts  to  reiift  the  monfter,  and  per- 
ceiving a  glimmer  of  light  through  the  am- 
bient darknefs,  confefled  that  man  was  no^ 
fo  much  for  himfelf  as  for  his  country, 
and  that  he  fhould  rather  ftudy  the  glory 
of  the  ftate,  th^n  the  good  of  his  family  : 
P  3  It 
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It  judged  that  the  love  of  the  neigbbouB^ 
ought  to  be  modelled  on  our  own,  and  be* 
lieved  that  by  prefcribing  to  treat  him  as 
ourfelves,  it  had  correfked  all  the  ahules  of 
human  Society.     But,  as  the  difbrder  lay 
not  in  the  mind  alone,  its  advice  was  not 
fiifficient  to  efFe£t   a   cure,    and  it  was 
obliged  to  confefs,  that  none  but  He  who 
had  produced  men,  was  able  to  reforn^ . 
them  :  And  indeed  our  calamitous  fitua- 
tion  found  no  remedy  till  Grace  came  to 
its  afliftance,  neither  did  we  breathe  in 
true  liberty,  •  till  Jefus  Chrift  came  into 
the  world  to  banifli  felf-loye  from  our 
Souls.     His  coming  had  no  other  motive, 
and  his  doftrine  no  other  view,  than  the 
deftruftion  of  that  dreadful  mpnfter.     He 
attacks  it  by  all  his  maxims,  and  not  a 
word  proceeds  from  his  divine   mouth, 
that  does  not  give  it  a  mortal  blow.     He 
protefts  that  he  will  have  no  difciples,  who 
have  not  changed  felf-love  into  a  Holy 
averfion  ;  and  that  he  cannot  fuffer  in.  his 
ftate  fubjefts,  who  are   not  difpoled   to 
lay  down  their  lives  for  the  glory  of  their 
Sovereign.     He  does  not  condemn  the  ex- 
cefs  of  wealth,  and  the  defire  of  honours,    , 
but  becaufe  actuated  by  two  very  diforderly 
paffions,  Avarice  and  Ambition.     He  does 

not 
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"npf  oblige  us  to  love  our  enemies,  but  in 
qrdei:  to  teach  us  to  hate  ourfelves.  Mor- 
tification and  humility,  the  ground-work 
of  Kis  dofitrine,  tend  only  to  deftroy  that 
i>irdinate  affe^^^ion,  \vhich  \ve  entertain 
J^r  the  endowments  of  our  own  Riind  or 
ijody.  In  fhort,  he  has  not  given  us  cha- 
j^ty  but  to  deftroy  felf-love,  and  he  did  not 
die  on  a  crofs,  but  to  put  to  death  that 
enemy,  which  is  'the  caufe  of  all  our 
quarrels  and  diflenfions. 

It  leems,  therefore  ^  we  ftiould  acknaw- 
ledge  that  this  evil  is  compreheniive  of  all 
others,  and  that  there  is  no  diforder  in  thp 
world  but  n^uft  look  to  it  as  its  principle ; 
and  I  believe,  that  not  only  there  is  no 
making  a  good  Chriftian  of  a  man  who 
loves  himfelf  tq  excefs,  but  I  maintain, 
that  according  to  the  laws  of  Politics  and 
Morality,  he  can  neither  approve  himfelf 
the  hpneft  man  nor  the  good  Citizen ;  for 
Juftice  ia  abfolutely  necefl'ary  in  all  thefe 
conditions,  ^ud  that  virtue  cannot  coalefce 
with  felf-love.  Juftice  requires  that  a  rca-r 
Ibnable  man  ftiould  prefer  the  inclinatiojis 
of  the  Soul  to  the  gratifications  of  the  l:K>dy, 
^nd  ftiould  preferve  to  that  Sovereign,  all 
the  rights  of  her  authority  :  Self-love  that 
phvays  fliews  a  propenfity  to  indulge  car- 
P  4  ■  ~       nal 
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nd  appetite,  would  have  the  flave  govern 
his  mafter,  and  the  body  retain  command 
over  the  mind*  Juftiee  requires  that  a 
man  of  integrity  fhould  form  no  wiHies 
furpafling  his  merit  or  birth,  and  teaches 
him  to  be  happy  and  innocent,  he  mud: 
prefcribe  bounds  to  his  defigns  :  Self-love 
commands  us  to  follow  the  bent  of  our  in- 
clinations, and  to  make  vanity  the  rule  of 
our  defires ;  it  flatters  our  ambition,  and 
the  better  to  infinuate  itfelf  into  our  mind, 
permits  us  whatever  we  pleafe.  Juftiee 
would  have  a  good  citizen  prefer  the  pub- 
lic intereft  to  that  of  his  familyx;  it  would 
have  him  difpofed  to  lofe  his  fortune,  and 
fecrifice  his  perfbn  for  the  prefervation  of 
the  ftate ;  it  perfuades  him  that  no  death 
is  more  glorious  than  that  which  is  fufFered 
for  the  defence  of  the  country,  and  that 
the  Horatiiand  Scevolce  were  not  illuftrious 
in  the  Roman  Hiftory,  but  for  having  of- 
fered themfelves  up  as  victims  for  the  glory 
of  their  republic  :  Though  nothing  is  more 
natural  to  men  than  the  love  of  their  chil- 
dren, fome  have  been  found  in  whom  Juf^ 
tice  deftroyed  that  *  fentiment,  to  prcfervc 

that 

,_    *  —  Gnatofq  ;  Pater  nova  bella  movcntes. 
Ad  poenam  pulcbra  pro  libertate  vocabat, 

JEn.  6s 


that  of  good  Citiaeiis,  ^nd  who  folicited 

by  that  virtue,  turned  out  the  executioners 

<*f  thofej  whofe  firthe^s  they  were,  teaeh-^ 

nig  by  lb  rigorous  an  example,  that  the 

ic^e'  of  the  country  ought  to  conquer  the 

love  of  blood.     A  ftate  cannot  be  happy^ 

wherein  thefe  maxims  admit  of  doubt. 

As  often  as  the  public  intereft  is  made  to 

giv^  way  to  a  private,  fo  often  it  threatens 

rtiin,  znd  there  will  be  no  lefs  difficulty 

in  guarding  againft  fubjefls,  than  againft 

tsnemies.      Yet    felf-love    makes  a   maa 

6xert    his     moft    ftrenuous    endeavours^ 

for  his  own  pleafure  or  for  his  glory ;  it 

conftitutes  him  the  end  of  all  his  aftions, 

and  fhuts  him  up  fb  clofe  within  himfelf, 

that  it  doth  not  allow  him  the  leaft  con- 

fideration  of  the^  public  ;  if  he  renders  any 

fervice  to  the  public,  it  is  for  his  own 

private  emolument,  and  wheri  he  appears 

moft  intent  upon  procuring  the  tranquillity 

of  the  ftate,  he  either  wiflies  for  its  fervi- 

tude  or  plots  its  deftruftion.     Marius  and 

Sylla  are  proofs  of  thefe  truths.     Pompey 

and  Caelar  have  fhewn  how  dangerous  the 

Citizens  are,  who  love  themfelves  better 

.  than  the  Republic,  and  who  to  retain  their 

power,  make  no  icruple  pf  opprefling  its 

liberty. 

In 
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In  religion,  this  unjuft  paffion  is  ftill 
^lore  fatal,  for  Piety  can  never  accord- 
with  felf-love.  No  fenfible  perfbn  will 
difallow,  that  in  order  to  be  pious,  it.  is 
neceflary  to  be  fubmiffive  to  the  will  of 
God ;  that  we  ought  to  receive  from  his 
hands j  rewards  ^d  puniihments  with  an 
equal  disgree  of  fubmiffion;  that  we  ftiould 
adore  his  thunderbolts  which  have  fmote 
us,  and  to  have  as  much  refpedtforhisjuA 
tice  as  for  his  rpercy ;  that  we  muft  exer-?. 
cife  feverity  on  ourfelves  to  be  obedient  to 
him :  that  it  is  piety  to  immolate,  the  in- 
nocent to  him  when  he  fp  requires,  and 
as  there  is  no  creature  that  is  not  indebted 
to  his  power  for  life,  there  is  not  one  but 
is  obliged  to  lofe  it  for  h;s  glory.  Now, 
what  man's  heart  will  be  fuhmifliye  to 
thefe  truths,  ifenflaved  by  felf-love,  and 
how  fhall  he  be  faithful  to  God,  if  he  is 
captivated  with  the  love  of  himfelf  ?  J 
therefore  conclude  that  this  inordinate  af- 
fe£lion  is  the  death  of  families,  the  ruin 
of  States,  and  the  deftru£lion  of  Religion; 
and  that  to  live  in  the  world,  we  muft  de- 
clare war  againft  this  common  enemy  of 
Society,  and  do  violence  to  our  defires  to 
conquer  fo  pernicious  a  paffion. 

From 
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From  this  fource  of  jnisfortiines  flo\v 
three  ftreams  that  overY^helm  the  world, 
gnd  caufe  a  deluge,  from  the  ravages  of 
which  it  is  difficult  to  efcape  with  fafety  5 
for  this  dilorderly  love  gives  birth  to  three 
other  loves,  that  ppiibn  all  fouls,  and  ba-l 
nifli  all  virtues  from  off  the  fece  of  the 
.earth.  The  firft  is  the  Love  of  Beauty, 
jcalled  , Incontinence;  the  fepond  is  the 
Love  of  Riches,  called  Avarice;  the  thirdis 
the  Love  of  Glory,  called  Ambition.  Thefe 
three  capital  enemies  of  man's  falvation 
and  tranquillity,  corrupt  all  that  is  in  him, 
and  render  him  criminal  in  his  mind,  in 
his  body,  and  in  his  goods.  It  is  hard 
to  fay  which  of  thefe  monfters  is  moft  dif- 
ficult to  be  conquered,  becaufe  befides 
their  native  forces,  they  have  likewlfe  fo- 
reign ones,  which  they  draw  from  our 
inclinations  or  our  habits,  and  which  make 
them  fo  formidable,  that  without  a  mir 
racle  they  cannot  be  well  fubdued.  To 
confider  them  notwithftanding  in  them- 
folves ,  Ambition  i  s  the  higheft  arid  flrongeft ; 
yoluptuoufneis  the  fofteft  and  fweeteft; 
Avarice  the  meaneft  and  moft  obftinate. 

They  are  oppofed  different  ways,  and 
all  morality  is  employed  in  furnifhing  us 
jyith   reafons   for  defence  againft  them* 

Tfte 
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The  vanity  of  honours  has  cured  fbme 
ambitious  peribns  ;  for  having  found  that 
they  laboured  for  a  good,  which  did  not 
happen  till  after  death,  and  that  for  en- 
gaging in  fb  many  perilous  aftions,  they 
could  only  hope  for  the  adorning  of  their 
grave,  or  l<>me  Eulogium  in  Hiftory,  they 
eeafed  making  their  court  to  an  idol,  that 
ill  rewards  its  flaves,  and  for  a  puff  of  wind 
which  it  promifes,  obliges  them  often  to 
Ihed  their  own  blood  or  that  of  their 
neighbour.  The  infamy  of  voluptuoufi 
nefs,  the  difafters  that  accompany  it,  the 
difguft  and  remorfe  that  follow  it,  ancj 
the  fhame  that  never 'leaves  it,  have  often 
cured  men,  in  whoni  fin  had  ftill  left  a  few 
rational  refleftions ;  age  too  is  a  corrective 
of  it ;  but  if  there  be  any  imniodeft  old 
men,  it  is  a  diforder  in  nature,  and  the 
phenomenon  of  feeing  amqrous  purfuits 
under  grey  hairs  may  as  much  aftqniih  us, 
as  to  fee  thofe  mountains,  whofe  top  is 
covered  with  fhow,  and  whofe  bowels 
abound  with  .  flames.  The  mifery  of 
riches,  the  pains  taken  in  accumulating 
them,  the  cares  they  create  in  retaining 
them,  the  evils  they  bring  upon  their 
pofleflbrs,  the  facility  they  afford  for  con- 
tenting unjuft  dfifires,  the  regret  that  is 

felt 
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felt  in  leaving  them  ;  all  thefe  particulars 
are  prevailing  confidcrations  to  infpirc  the 
contenapt  of  them  in  thofc  who  are  not 
yet  become  their  (laves  :  But  when  once 
they  exercife  their  tyranny  over  minds,  I 
think  the  malady  incurable.  Age  that 
mitigates  the  violence  of  other  paffions, 
exafperates  this.  The  covetous  never  love 
riches  more  than  when  they  are  ready  to 
lofc  them;  and  as  love  is  more  fenfible 
when  it  apprehends  the  abfence  of  what  it 
loves,  avarice  is  more  violent,  when  it 
apprehends  the  lofs  of  its  flores.  But  ia 
thq  whole,  it  will  be  fufficient  to  fay, 
thftt  the  fureft  prelervative  from  thefe  dis- 
orders, is  to  guard  againft  felf-love  :  For 
as. natural  love  conftitutes  all  the  paflions, 
fo  difbrderly  love  occafions  all  vices,  and 
whoever  takes  care  to  weaken  this  paffioii^ 
'by  the  exercife  of  penitence  or  charity, 
finds  himfelf  refcued  from  Ambition,  Ava- 
rice, and  Impudicity.  But  to  arrive  at 
this  fupreme  degree  of  felicity,  we  muft 
remember,  that  in  whatever  ftation  Provi- 
dence chufes  to  place  us,  we  are  not  for 
ourfelves,  but  for  the  public ;  and  that  we 
ought  never  to  love  our  ourfelves  to  the 
prejudice  of  nur  Sovereigns.  In  nature^ 
we  are  a  portion  of  the  univerfe ;  in  ciyil 

life, 
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life,  we  are  a  part  of  the  ftate  ;  in  Reli^ 
gion,  we  are  Members  of  Jefus  Chrift^ 
In  all  thefe  conditions,  felf-love  ought  to 
be  facrifiqed  to  the  univerfal  Love ;  in  na- 
ture we  muft  die  to  make  I'oom  for  thofe 
that  follow  us;  in  the  ftate  we  muft  con-? 
tribute  our  fortune,  and  blood  for  the  de-f 
fence  of  the  Prince;  and  in  Religion  wo 
muft  make  Adam  die  to  give  life  to  Jefiiisi 
Chrift. 


CHAPTER    III. 

OF    THE    GOOD   USE   OF   LOVE; 

MORALITY  does  not  confider  fo 
much  the  goodnefs  of  things  as  the 
laudable  ufes  they  are  put  to ;  it  neglefts 
natural  perfections,  and  makes  account 
only  of  their  rational  deftination  ;  Metals 
are  indifterent  to  it,  and  it  pays  no  other  re- 
gard to  them  than  as  an  Earth,  which  the 
Sun  or  fome  other  caufe  has  made  a  change 
in  of  colour ;  but  it  blames  the  iabufe  of 
them,  and  approves  the  good  purpofes  they 
are  made  to  ferve ;  it  fuffers  pain  at  feeing 
the  wicked  abufe  them  for  gppreffing  the 
innocent,  for  corrupting  Judges,  for  vio- 
lating 
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lating  laws,  and  for  feducing  women ;  it 
fees  with  pleafure'p  the  good  ufe  them, 
for  feeding  the  poor,  for  cloathing  the 
naked,  for  redeeming  captives,  and  for  re- 
lieving the  neceffitous.  Nothing  is  more 
prized  than  that  fprightlinefs,  which  na- 
ture has  beftowed  on  fine  wits-;  it  is  the 
key  that  opens  to  them  the  treafures  of 
Sciences,  whether  they  have  a  mind  to 
make  refearches  in  them,  or  to  make  com- 
munications  of  their  knowledge  ;  it  is  the 
engaging  charm  of  company,  and  it  is  a 
quality  that  makes  itfelf  beloved  fo  fboa 
as  it  appears  :  Yet  Morality  holds  it  in 
no  efteem  but  fb  far  as  it  is  properly  con- 
duced, and  St.  *  Auguftine,  who  acknow- 
ledges it  to  be  a  grace,  confeffes  that  for 
not  having  put  it  to  a  good  uie,  it  had 
been  pernicious  to  him  and  had  kept  him 
in  error.  Love  undoubtedly  is  the  moft 
holy  of  our  Paflions,  and  the  greateft  ad- 
vantage we  havx  received  from  nature,  as 
by  it  we  can  unite  ourfelves  with  good 
things,  and  perfeft  our  Soul  by  loving 
them:  'Tis  the  Ipirit  of  life;  'tis  the  bond 
of  the  univerfe;  'tis  an  innocent  artifice, 
whereby   we   change   condition   without 

changing 

*  Aug.  Lib,  4.  Confeir.  c.  ultimo. 
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cfianging  nature,  and  transform  oufelveg 
into  the  perfon  we  love :  'Tis  the  pureft 
and  trueft  of  all  pleafures ;  'tis  a  (h^dow 
of  the  felicity  the  Bleffed  are  repleniflied 
with  :  The  Earth  would  be  but  a  Hell,  if 
Love  was  banifhed  from  it ;  and  it  would 
be  an  extreme  rigour,  if  God  having  per- 
mitted us  to  fee  beautiful  things,  iliould 
forbid  us  to  love  them :  But  to  condu^- 
properly  this  paffion,  we  muft  learn 
from  Morality,  what  laws  fhould  be  pre*- 
icribed  to  it,  and  what  liberty  we  arc 
able  to  allow  it. 

There  are  .  three  obje<3:s  of  our  love, 
God,  Man,  and  Creatures  deftitute  of  Rea- 
ion.  Some  Philofophers  have  doubted 
whether  we  could  love  the  firft :  His 
grandeur  had  perluaded  them,  that  he 
rather  required  our  adoration  than  our 
lo\^ :  But  though  this  fentiment  may 
coincide  with  religion,  and  may  deferve, 
lb  much  the  more  our  efteem  as  having 
entered  the  mind  of  the  Prophane  ;  yet 
we  cannot  deny  but  that  love  has  been, 
giyen  us  for  uniting  ourfelves  with  God ; 
for  befides  perceiving  that  this  inclination 
is  imprefled  by  the  hands  of  nature  on  the 
very  eflence  of  our  will,  and  that  without 
the  mftrudion  of  Parents  and  Mafters>ifte 
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ieek  after  die  Sovereign  good,  Reaibn 
teaches  us,  that  he  is  the  abyfs  of  all  per* 
fe£tions,  aiid  the  center  of  all  love ;  fo 
thjat  we  cannot  dread  of  being  guilty  of 
excefs  by  loving  him  with  all  our  might. 
He  is  {o  good  that  he  cannot  be  loved  to 
the  degree  he  is  amiable,  and  what  effort 
loever  man  may  make,  he  is  obliged  to 
confefrthat  the  goodaefe  of  God  furpafle$ 
always  the  greatnefs  of  his  love*  Where- 
fore fublime  minds,  that  come  neareft  to 
him,  complain  of  the;r  coldnefs,  and  wiih 
that  all  the  parts  of  their  body  t^^re  con-  ^ 
verted  into  tongues  for  praifing  him^  or 
into  hearts  for  loving  him.  They  lament 
that  his  greatnefs  being  fb  well  known, 
his  goodnefs  is  fo  little  loved,  and  that 
having  lb  many  fubjefts  he  has  fb  fl^w 
lovers.  We  muft  not  therefore  prefcriW 
bounds  to  this  paflion,  when  it  regards 
Grod,  but  all  ihould  be  confiimed  in  defires,: 
and  wifti  their  hearts  dilated>  to  IdVe  iitr 
finitely,  him  who  is  infinitely  adt^able.* 
But  we  muft  be  careful  noK  t^  rob  jfim  oi^ 
what  (b  lawfully  belongs  to  him^  and  wj» 
ought  to  remember,  that  though  liisgood^ 
neis  might  not  require  from  ue,  that  dutj^ 
we  are  obliged  for  our  own  interefl  to  pay 
liim  it :  For  our  love  is  liot  fatisfied  but 
Part  IL  Q^  when 
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when  it  refts  in  God ;  it  dreads  infidelity^ 
'  in  creatures ;  it  has  npver  fo  much  confi-* 
dence,  as  not  to  harbour  always  fbme 
reafbnable  doubts^  and  though  it  might  have* 
fuch  fufficient  proofs  of  their  good  will, 
as  (hould  banifli  fufpicion,  it  ftrll  would  be 
apprehenfive  of  death's  robbing  it  of  what 
its  good  fortune  threw  in  its  way,  and  in 
one  or  other  of  thefe  juft  apprehen-' 
tions,  it  could  not  avoid  being  miferable : 
But  it  well  knows  that  God  i-s  immutable,- 
and  that  he  never  deferts  us  till  we  have 
deferted  him  ;  it  likewife  knows  that  he 
is  eternal,  atid  that  death  being  not  left 
diftant  fro  mollis  nature  than  changeablenefs,- 
his  affeftioii  cannot  have*  an  end  but  froni 
our  infidelity. 

"l^is  true,  that  fbiiie  cafhaf  Souls,  com- 
plaining he  is  inviiible,  cannot  refolve  to 
give  their  heart  to  a  Divinity,  that  does 
not  gratify  their  eyes.  Still  all  things 
are  full  of  him ;  his  greatnefs  is  diffufed 
^  throughout  all  parts  of  the  univerfe  f  ^ 
evefy  creature  is  an  image  to  his  perfec-^ 
tions ;  it  feems-that  he  did  not  draw 
thofe  portraits,  -  but  to  make  himfelf 
known  and  beloved;  and  though  he  fliould 
not  have  had  recourfe  to  that  artifice,  we 
iieed  only  confult  our  S^i^J^jo   know 

what 
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t^hat  he  is.     Error  cannot  corfOpt  it  i  In 
the   Souls  of  Pagans,  he  delivered  true'' 
oracles.     Thefe  fame  men  who  offered  in-» 
cenfe   to   Idols,   were  very  fenfible '  that*^ 
there  was  but  one  God.     When  "nature* 
fpoke  by   their  mouth,  flie  made  them 
Ipeak  the  fame  language  with  Chriftians^* 
and  they  confeffed  truths',  for  which  they  , 
perfecuted  the  Martyrs :  For  as  Tertullian* 
obferves,  their  Soul  was  naturally  Chrif. 
tian  ;  when  a  danger  iurprized  them,  they, 
implored  the  help  of  the  true  God>  and 
not  that  of  their  Jupiter ;  when  they  took 
an  oath,  or  made  an  affeveration,   they 
raifed  their  eyes  towards  Heaven,  and  not 
towards  the  Capitol ;  whence  there  is  no 
feafon  to  complain  that  God  is  invifible, 
but  we  ai'e  rather  to  wi(h,  that  he  fhould 
be  as  much  loved  ias  he  is  known ;  and  in- 
deed,  this  complaint  is  no  longer  admif- 
fible,  fince  themyftery  of  the  incarnation, 
wherein  God  became  man  to  treat  with  men, 
wherein  he  has j  given  (enfible  proofs  of 
his  prefence,  and  wherein  clothing  him- 
felf  with  our  nature,  he  has  permitted  our 
eyes  to  fee  his  beauties,  our  hands  to  touch 
his  body,  and  our  ears  to  hear  his  voice  ; 
Since  that  happy  moment^ Jae  has  made 
0^2        '  him- 

*  Tcrtull.  in  Apologet. 
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himfelf  our  dBy ;  an4  he  who  was  oftf 
Sovcroiigrf,;  h  becarge  cmr  hffotheir,  thaf 
^is  tworfoid  ^aUtjr  mighc  oblige  U3  txr 
hmt  him  w(Cb.  laore  ardour,  and  pemut 
<i&  to  addceis  bim^  vfkh  more  liberty*  W0 
oaonot  therefore  f;^()  in  che  ufe  of  the  love 
*/i»;a»e  him,  but^  by-  being  too  refenr^ 
6r  too  £uthlej[s  :  i^iut  the  love  we  render 
tinto  n^n,  may  be  two  ways  defe^i^e,  as^ 
'tve  niay  abtirfe  it  by  giving  thefia  too  m\Hdi^ 
Or  by  not  giving  them  enotigh,  which^ 
will  more  amply  appear  from  the  Sequel. 
Friendship  j^  undoubtedly  one  pf  thtf 
^iucipal  effeds^  of  love,  and  th^  mpfl  ia* 
tiocent  pkaffure  qpten  can  tafte  in  Society. 
Barbarians  reyere  its  name;  thofe  tbac 
defpife  the  laws  of  civil  life,  efteein  that 
of  friendship,,  and  ihey  cannot  live;^  in  their 
fbrefts,  without  fome  confidents,  who 
know  their  thoughts,  who  rejoice  in  their 
good  fortune,  and  are  forry  for  their  af- 
flictions. Thieves  and  robbers  the  de- 
clared enemies  of  public  libierty,  who 
inake  war  in  time  of  peace,  and  who 
feem  as  if  they  defigned  to  ftifle  that  love 
which  nature  has  eftablifhed  among  alJ 
ipen,  have  nptwtthftanding  fome  refpe^ 
for  friendfhij^;  they  keep  up  betweep? 
th^JEft  fomething  of  a  ftadow  of  Society  j 

they 
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fhey  keep  faith  wi A  eafeh  othet,  tfiough 
It  be  prejudieiftl  to  -tjie  State;  they  ki^f 
fkhis  faith  foJAetimes  airtsiidft  torturer,  arid 
would  rather  lofe  life  than  b^ray  their  comi 
panions.  People,  ^n  iin*^  dp  liot  fubfilji 
i)ut  by  the  efikacy  of  this  yi*tue  j  arid  whp-* 
dci^er  Ihpuld  banifh  it  the  earjth,  .muA  ra^i 
towns,  and  fend  back  toen  into  tl^e  defart$. 
It  is  more  pow^rfbl  thin  the  laWs^'  and  hi 
^hat  fhould  eftabltfli  it  firtoly  in  king<^OHrtM> 
JCould  neither  require  torments  nor  piuriifh- 
laents  of  any  kind  to  keep  men  jto  jtheif 
jfluty.  But  it  0ught  to  b^  cireunjfcdbed 
by  ceita,in  limits  in  order  ^o  be  ju;ft.  T? 
ibe  true,  it  ought  to  be  foijuxded  ^pn  piety ; 
thofe  who  defire  to  loye  .prre  another^ 
ihoruld  make  their  friendjjiip  a  ftudy  of 
virtue,  and  h^  th^r  ji^tatual  eommunica^ 
tion  fl^puld  chdt^bur  to  make  themfelve$ 
better  i  ^theif^  n?tind|s  ought  to  be  rather  iur 
terttungled  than  ^united ;  this  mingling 
;0iould  give  birtib  to  a  perfeft  community 
jof  all  things;  fuhftance  ihouM  no  morfe 
^dmit  of  partitietos,  afid  the  words,  metfrh 
and  teum^  that  catsfe'  all  th6  divrfions  irf, 
the  world,  fhotrkf  l?e  intirely  bani&eij 
from  it.  When  thefe  conditions  meet  m 
friendfhip,  it  cannot  be  blamed ;  even  th* 
:e3:cefs  may  be  deemed  kiidabfe/  becatife 
0^3  being 
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being  more  divine  than  human,  and  mpr« 
fcunded  on  Grace  than  Nature,  it  ought 
to  be  difpenfed  from-  all  thofe  •  laws,  that 
have  been  made  only  for  vulgar  friend- 
ships. .  But  in  both,  the  pains  that  await 

*them,  niuft  be  endured,  and  we  muft  re-r 
piember,  that  as  there  is  nothing  {o  per-r 
fe£l  ill  this  world,  but  ha^  its  faults,  fb 
there  is  nothing  fo  agreeable,  but  is  ac- 
pompanied  with  its  dilgufts. 

Friendihip  is  the  fweetnefs  of  life,  and  he 
that  is  hot  ppfleffed  of  that  virtue  cannot 
hope  for  happinefs ;  it  is  the  moft  rational 
contentment  that  can  be  tafted  in  the 
world,  and  of  all  pleafures,  not  one  can 
he  found  more  innocent  nor  more  real : 
But  it  carries  about  with  it  its  troubles,  and 
he  that  begins  to  love  ought  to  prepare  for 
fuffering;  abfences-are  Ihort  deaths,  and 

.  death  is  an  eternal  abfence,  which  leaves 
in  us  as  much  regret,,  as  prefence  gives 
fatisfaftion.  A  man,  who  loles  his  friend, 
lofes  the  half  of  himfelf  j  he  is  dead  and 
living  both  together,  and  death  does  not 
accord  with  life  but  to  make  him  more 
wretched :  But  though  their  deftiny  might 
\>e  happy  enough  to  carry  them  off  on  the 
fame  day,  they  cannot  avoid  the  miferies 
that  accompany  life ;  it  feems  that  being 

united 
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united  by  ^e£lion,  they  haye  given  For- 
tune a  gjreater  power  over  them,  and  that 
their  Soul  did  not  pafs  into  two  bodies, 
but  to  be  rpore  fufceptible  of  pain.  Arif- 
totle  would  not  therefore  have  a  man  pro- 
cure many  friends,  for  fear  of  bein^.. 
obliged  to  fpend  his  whole  life  in  bewail- 
ing their  difgrace ;  or  that  requiring  of 
them  the  fame  duties,  he  ijiight  not 
trouble  their  joy,  and  make  his  friend- 
ihip  a  caufe  of  mourning  to  them,  *Tis 
true  that  thefe  uneafineffes  ^re  agreeable, 
and  that  by  a  juft  diipenfation  pf  love, 
they  are  always  blended  with  ibme  con- 
tentment ;  tears  are  fweet  when  fhed 
through  friendship  ;  if  they  eafe  one^  tjiey 
comfort  the  other,  and  ngiake  both  find  a 
real  pleafure  in  a  common  mifery  :  Thus 
their  ailment  carries  its  remedy  with  it, 
it  is  more  worthy  of  envy  than  pity,  be- 
caufe  be  that  fuffers  it,  and  he  that  weeps 
for  it,  .a^e  equally  aflbred  of  their  nautiial 
fidelity. 

But  it  is  muich  harder  to  regulate  the 
friendfhip  of  nqien  w'ith  women,  and  to 
fet  bounds  to  a  paiiion  that^  advifes  only 
with  itfelf,  and  does  not  believe  itlelf  real, 
vmlefs  it  be  exprefiive ;  for  which  reafon 
moft  Divines  condemn  it,  and  though 
0^4  not 
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not  criminal  but  becaufe  it  is  dangerous, 
they  forbid  its  ufe  in  order  to  avoid  the 
danger.     In  faft,  this  virtue  is  never  fo 
pure,    without    being    in    fome    degree 
clouded ;  it  defcends  eafily  from  the  mind 
to  the  body,  and  though  it  might  be  with 
danger,  it  is  never  without  fcandal.    The 
age  is  too  corrupt^,  to  judge  fincerely  of 
thefe  communications  ;  and  if  the  public 
affented   approbation  of  them,   it  might 
ftill  be  prefumed,  that  the  colouring  was 
only  Ipecious  to  palliate  irregular  affeftions, 
as  under  the  pretext  of  friendfhip,  every 
one  would  take  the  liberty  to  make  love. 
I  am  well  perfuaded  that  there  have  been 
in  all  times  women  of  the  ftrifleft  virtue, 
yet  they  haye  not  been  exempt  from  ca* 
lumuy.     Paulinus  did  not  feek  interviews 
with  the  Emprefs  Eudoxia  but  becaufe  (he 
was  learned;  he  was  enamoured  of  her 
mind  and  not  of  her  body,  and  if  he  often 
approached  that  fine  Sun,  it  was  to  receive 
light  from  it  and  not  heat :   Yet   their 
frequent    converiations    excited    jealoufy 
in  the  young  Theodofius,  and  an  apple 
as  fatal  as  that  of  Paris,  caufed  the  death 
of  Paulinus  and  thebanifhment  of  Eudoxia. 
I  am  very  certain  that  Souls  are  of  no  fex, 
and  that  in  the  body  of  a  woman  we  may 

find 
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fia<l  the  vM  of  a  man  ;  t  <ipi  alfo  certain 
that  virtiia  does  ndt  <Jii3ain  the  advantages 
of  beauty,  sod  that  it  is  often  more  ek>- 
<}uent  in  the  ifticmth  of  a  young  Lady  than 
ift  that  of  m  Orator:  There  have  been 
Mufes  zt  well  as  Amazons,  and  m^n  have 
no  qualities  which  women  do  not  pofleft 
with  as  much  or  more  excellence.  Au- 
guftus  followed  the  couniels  of  LI  via,  and 
in  the  moft  important  affairs,  confulted 
her  as  often  a&  he  did  Mecenas  and 
Agrippa.  The  Ichool  of  the  great  Origen 
was  open  to  Females  of  all  ages  and  con- 
ditions J  he  judged  them  not  lefs  capable 
of  the  fecrets  of  Scripture  and  the  myfteries 
of  Religion  than  men :  So  that  from  all 
thefe  realbns  and  examples  we  may  well 
conclude,  that  the  converfation  of  women 
is  not  lefs  ufeful  than  agreeable,  and  that 
if  their  friendship  has  its  dangers,  it  has 
likewife  its  advantages. 

Notwithftanding  the  favourable  light  the 
queftion  juft  now  appeared  in,  we  may  be  af-. 
iured  that  a  virtuous  woman  ought  tohave 
no  other  friend  than  her  hufl)and,and  that 
file  has  renounced  friendftiip  the  moment 
jfhe  has  engaged  in  marriage  ;  file  ought  to 
have  no  more  mafters  nor  humble  lervants, 
when  ihe  has  once  furrendered  her  liberty, 

and 
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and  the  moft  holy  afFeftions  may  juftljr 
awake  fulpicion^  as  they  may  ferve  as  a 
malk  to  criminal.  Points  of  complaifance 
between  perfbns  not  of  the  fame  (ex,  are 
rarely  innocent;  the  fame  fpeeches  that 
entertain  their  minds,  bring  on  an  at-i-, 
tachment  of  their  will,  and  love  gently 
Aides  into-the  heart,  under  the  name  of 
agreeablenefs  and  civility :  the  malady  is 
formed  before  it  is  known  ;  one  has  often 
a  fever,  which  is  fcarce  believed  to  be  an 
emotion,  and  the  poifbn  has  already  in- 
fedled  the  heart,  when  jiot  thought  to 
have  been  taken  in  at  the  mouth;  In  (hbrt, 
the  peril  is  equal  on  all  fides  ;  men  attack 
flrongly,  and  women  defend  themfel^s 
feebly  ;  the  liberty  of  converfation  makes 
men  more  inlblent,  and  its  fweets  women 
lefs  courageous.  Friendfhips  attended 
with  more  damage  than  profit  ought  there- 
fore never  to  meet  with  partizans,  efpe- 
cially  when  the  vain  fatisfaftion  of  the 
fenfes,  expofes  to  danger  the  falvation  of 
Souls.  We  live  in  a  Religion  that  orders 
us  to  deprive  ourfelves  of  pleafiires  which 
are  not  purely  innocent ;  we  are  inflrufted 
by  a  mafler,  who'  commands  his  dilciples 
to  pluck  out  the  eyes,  and  cut  off  the 
hands .  that  have  given  fcandal ;  we  are 

taught 
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taught  in  a  fchool,  where  we  are  forbiddeu 
to  look  at  a  wo;ilan  to  luft  after  her:  and 
yet  under  the  fjretext  of  fome  ill  cuftom, 
we  would  hav^  it  lawful  to  court  their 
afFeftion^  and  to  engage  in  friendihip 
with  them,  that  begin  by  diforderly  in^ 
clinations,  that  ^re  kept  up  by  a  frivolous 
intercourfe,  and  that  terminate  by  cri- 
minal pleafures.  Modefty  and  chaftity 
run  fufficient  rilques  without  laying  ne\t 
fnares  for  them ;  luxury  in  apparel,  ,li- 
berty  in  converfation,  and  what  is  called 
^civility,  wage  a  fiifficiently  'open  war  .  on 
continence,  without  the. additional  help  of 
artifice  and  ftratagem  to  furprize  it.  If 
men  were  Angels  they  might  be  allowed 
to  contradl  friendfhip  with  women  ;  if 
death  had  divefted  them  of  their  bodies, 
they  might  without  fcandal  coilverfe  to- 
gether and  fatisfy  their  inclinations.  But 
.whilft  they  have  feelings  common  with 
beafts,  and  whilft  beauty  makes  deeper 
imprellipns  on  their  fenfes  than  virtue^ 
they  muft  imitate  that  Prophet  who  had 
condemned  his  eyes  not  to  behold  thole 
innocent  faces,  which  feem  as  if  they 
ihould  inlpire  only  the  chaftity  of  thought: 
They  ought,  iu  fine,  ,ijever  approach 
fhofe  malign  conftellations  that  burn  more 

than 
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than  they  enlighten,  and  excite  marft 
ftornis  than  fiiperinducc  the  calm  of 
peace. 

To  remedy  thefe  diforders  we  juft  im#. 
plore  the  help  of  charity;  for  it  is  chvity 
that  purifies  love,  that  reforms  its  exc^l!e6> 
and  mends  its  fkults.  Charity  will  not 
have  love  to  be  exceffive,  nor  yet  confined 
to  ourfelves  or  our  families;  it  would  hivfe 
it  diftufed  over  the  whole  world,  and  if-- 
fuing  from  our  heart,  to  pafs  into  thatof  out 
enemies.  It  has  its  birth  inmarriage,  and  ex- 
tends to  the  children  that  are  its  fruit*; 
fcut  in  this  ftate  it  is  ftill  carnal ;  W6  caiS* 
not  commend  in  men  a  paiSon^  which  ift 
remarked  in  Tygers ;  we  cannot  efteeift 
feelings  in  reafonable  creatures,  which  W« 
fee  in  the  wildeft  beafts :  In  its  progfefi^ 
it  pafl'es  on  to  kindred  and  neighbours,  aftdl 
begins  to  fhew  itfelf  rational ;  for  though 
the  man  that  loves  his  relations,  loVes  alfo 
his  own  blood,  and  though  by  going  out 
of  his  peribn,  he  does  not  go  out  of  hi^ 
family,  yet  his  love  is  more  extenfive  than 
that  of  fathers,  and  is  communicated  to 
perfons  who  do  not  affeft  him  fb  much  a« 
his  children :  In  its  tigour,  it  proceeds  to 
Grangers ;  -  it  receives  them  into  its  houle, 

it 
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-k  (har^s  with  them  rt$  fubftaiice,  and 
witbout  confidering  their  difpofitioiis  or 
laiiguages,  it  is  enough  they  have  the  ap- 
pearance of  men  to  he  oUj^i^s^  of  its  libera- 
litlas :  In  this  ilate,  it  h^s  acquired  a  good 
growth ;  but  tp  he  perfcft,  it  muft  defcend 
tp  enemies  j  fo  that  by  giving  u$  ftrength 
to  conquer  pur  own  incUnationSf  it  obliges 
m  tp  do  good  to  thofe  who  procure  evil  to 
Vs ;  when  arrived  to  thi$  pitch,  k  may  hppe^ 
for  rewards,  but  if  it  Jftops  in  the  midft  of 
Its  career,  it  Ihould  expert  nothing  but 
chaftifem^nt.  Tbejfe  wwda  comprehend 
the  whole  ufe  of  this  paffion,  and  nottbing 
further  can  be  well  added  without  appear-r 
ing  weaJf  or  tmneceflary ;  I  now  therefore 
come  to  the  laft  objeQ:  of  our  love,  which 
4re  creatures  deftitute  of  jeafon^  , 

Here  it  i^  furprizing  that  men  do  not 
joiu  with  the  Stoica,  and  hojd  their  opi- 
nion as  a  law  for  all  the  people  of  the 
world ;  for  they  maintain  that  creatures 
deftitute  of  reafbn  do  not  deferve  our  love,  ^ 
and  tlwt  our  will  had  been  given  to  u§ 
for  no  other  purpofes  th^n  to  feek  an  union 
with  God  and  men*  Whether  or  no  thi^ 
maxim  be  a  paradox,  it  is  certainly  ex- 
tremely realbnable ;  for  of  what  fignifica- 
tion  is  it  tp  place  our  ajJedtion  on  creatures^ 

which 
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which  not  knowing  it,  cannot  be  obliged 
to  us  for  it,  and  which  having  no  affeftioit 
themfelves^  cannot  know  it?  No  one  feems^ 
to  be  more  prodigal  than  the  nniler,  be- 
caufe  he  engages  his  afFeftion  to  an  ihfen- 
fible  metal,  and  loves  it  without  hopes  of 
^  return  of  love.    I  find  none  fo  unreafori- 
able  as  him,  who  fixes  his  love  on  thef 
beauty  of  a  flower,  which  with  all  its 
odours,  and  all  its  pride  and  luftre,  retains 
not  the  leaft  *  fentiments  for  its  idolaters. 
1  cannot  endure  the  extravagance  of  fome 
people's  fancy,  who  lodge  all  their  paf^ 
fions  in  a  Dog  or  a  Horfe,  which  do  them 
no  fervice  but  what  they  are  prompted  to 
through  inftinft  or  ncceffity  :  I  therefore 
believe  that  the  profit  or  pleafure  we  de- 
rive from  them,  ought  to  be  the  rule  of 
our  afFeftion  to  them,  or  to  fpeak  more 
correftly,  we  fhould  rather  love  ourfelves? 
in  them  than  love  them  on  their  own  ac- 
count ;  for  they  are  too  mean  to  merit  ouif 
love,  though  fome  ihadow  of  fidelity  is  re- 
inarked  in  Dogs,  and  fome  fparks  of  love 
in  horfes,  yet  both  being  deftitute  of  rea- 
fon   are   not  -capable    of  friendfhip.      It 
would  be  prophaning  our  heatt  to  attach 
it  to  infenlible  things ;  it  is  not  juft  that 
the  fame  foul  which  can   love   Angels, 

fhould 
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fliould  love  beafts ;  that  fhe  which  can 
unite  herfelf  to  God  (hould  feeL  an  unioa 
with  metals,  and  lodge  in  the  fame  heart 
the  moft  noble  of  all  fpirits  with  the 
moft  imperfeft  of  all  bodies.  I  fhall 
therefore  ufe  gold  without  loving  it;  I 
fliall  be  its  mafter,  and  not  its  flave;  I 
will  keep  it  for  ufe  in  my  exigencies^  but 
not  to  adore  it ;  I  will  let  all  know  that  it 
is  of  no  other  value,  but  what  good  ufe 
ihall  rate  it  at,  and  that  it  is  not  lefs  un- 
profitable in  the  bowels  of  the  earth,  than 
in  the  coffers  of  mifers. 

But  not  to  be  miftaken  in  fb  important 
an  affair,  feme  diftinftion  will  not  be  amifs, 
and  it  -may  be  faid  that  Creatures  can  ad- 
mit of  being  confidered  in  three  different 
States.  Firft,  as  ways  that  conduct  us  to 
our  laft  end,  and  on  this  account  they 
ought  to  be  loved:  Secondly,  as  nets  or 
fnares  that  confine  us  to  earth  and  time, 
and  in  this  fenfe  they  ought  to  be  avoided : 
Thirdly,  as  inftruments  which  the  Divine 
Juftice  adopts  to  punifli  us,  and  in  this 
fefpeft  they  ought  to  be  revered:  For  when 
creatures  lead  us  to  God,  when  they  are 
expreffive  to  us  of  his  beauties,  and  when 
their  perfections  raife  us  to  the  knowledge 
oT  him  who  is  their  fource,  there  is  no 

crime 
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ill  loving  ihem,  and  it  woold  be  a  kiod 
ofinjulttce  not- to  ackuowkdge  him  la 
them  whofe  Image?  tihey  are*     To  tfau 
God  hiraillf  has  Induced  us  by  his  ezam*-* 
pie  ;  when  he  produced,  he  praifed  themt 
and  giving  them  his  approbatioaa,  obliged 
us  to  give  them  our  love.     It  ought,  how-«; 
ever,  to  be  moderate,  aiOxl  fo  as  not  t^ 
unite  us  to  them,  but  ib  far  as  they  ar^ 
capable  to  unite  us  with  the  Creator.   We 
muft  confider  them  a&  pidturcs^  which  we  . 
do  not  love  but  upon  account  of  tiue  per* 
fon  they  reprefent.     We  fhould  conteam- 
plate  their  beauties  as  fliadows  of  thofe  of 
God,  and  never  fufler  their  perfections  ta- 
be  {o  eng-aging,  as  not  to  leave  us  foincient 
liberty  to  break  the  chain  that  may  bind 
us  to.  them.     If  they  arc  as  iiaftruments  ia 
the  hands  of  the  graiid  feducer  to  lead  u* 
aftray  ;  if  by  the  pcrmiffion  he  has  received, 
from  God^  he  employs  them  to  tempt  us  ; 
if  with  the  ftars  he  defigns  to  make  idola- 
ters ;  if  with  gold  he  attempts  to  corrupt 
our  innocence  i  if  with  wealth,  he  inflates 
our  pride  or  flatters  our  vanity  ;  and  if  by 
beauty  he  would  deprive  us  of  continence,. 
we  muft  avoid  them  as  iiets  wluch  are 
ftretched  out  in  different  p^ts  of  the  world 
t6  furprize  us,  and  which  fiiice  the  fall  of 

man 
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hian  feems  to  have  changed  inclination, 
their  endeavours  now  appeared  as  exerted 
for  his  deftruiSion,  which  were  formerly  for 
his  fafety .  If  lailly ,  they  ferve  the  juftice 
of  God^  if  by  a  zeal  for  his  honour  they 
purfiie  his  enemies  on  his  territories,  if 
the  earth  quakes  under  our  feet,;^  if  the 
crafh  of  thunder  portends  ruin  over  our 
heads,  if  fire  conipires- with  water  to  de- 
clare war  again  ft  us,  we  muft  fufFer  them 
with  relpedt,  and  love  them  with  fo  mu^h 
the  more  ardour,  as  we  can  do  it  with  lefs 
^danger.  In  this  fituation  they  have  nor 
thing  charming  to  flatter  or  deceive  us  ; 
they  are  rather  odious  than  amiable;,  they 
rather  infpire  the  fear  of  God  than  Ipve  of 
ourfelves,  and  by  a  happy  effeft,  raife  us 
to  hedven  and  detach  us  from  earth.  This 
advice  comprehends  all  that  Religion 
teaches  us  concerning  the  ufe  of  creatures, 
and  whoever  occafionally  reduces  it  to 
pradice,  will  find  by  experience,  that 
they  are  never  lefs  dangerous  than  when 
more  cruel,  and  that  they  never  oblige  us 
more  than  when  they  punifli  us  with 
greater  feverity. 


Part  IL  R  CHAP. 
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C  H  A  P  T  E  R    IV- 

\      6t   titE  l*XTi;!tE,  PkOtB!ttlE»>  ANff  fit  J 
FiECtS    OF   HATRED. 

TK^Y  who  judge  of  things;  by 
their  ap^rances  only^  imagine 
tliat  there  is  nodiing  nacre  contrary  to  manr 
than  llatred,  and  ^t,  ^  deriving  hisp 
name  fiofn  humanity^  he  ottght  not  tcr 
fuHer  a  pa^Son  which  breat)ies  nothing^ 
.>>  but  blood,  and  ha^  little  ieni&tion  of  plea-*^ 

fore  but  i^n  murder.  JJatred,  however, 
is  a  part  of  his  being,  and  if  he  ftands  in 
ileed  of  love  to  prompt  his  attachment  to* 
dbjefts,  that  may  be  conducive  to  his^ 
prelervation,  he  has  an  occafion  for  hatred- 
f o  keep  him  at  a  diftance  from  thofe  that 
may  deftroy  him.  Thefe  two  motions 
are  £b  natural  to  all  creatures,  that  dicy 
fubfift  only  by  the  love  of  their  like,  and 
Iby  the  hatred  of  their  contraries.  The 
world  would  have  been  already  laid  in 
ruins,  if  the  elements  that  compofe  it,  did 
not  maintain  it  by  their  difcordant  con- 
cord. If  water  did  not  refift  fire  by  ife 
coldnefs  and   humidity^  it  would  have 

re- 
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duced  all  into  afhes,  and  having  no  fur- 
ther matter  for  nutriment,  'would  have 
cohfumed  itfelf.  Our  humours,  which 
are  nothing  elfe  than  temperate  elements, 
prefervc  us  by  their  natural  antipathies, 
and  the  bile  would  have  dried  up  our  whole 
body,  if  it  was  not  conftantly  humeded, 
as  it  were,  with  phlegm :  So  that  the 
great  and  little  world  fubfift  only  by  the 
contrariety  of  their  parts,  and  if  the  Au- 
thor that  produced  them^  appeaf^  their 
jarring  contentions,  he  fhould  ruin  all  his 
t^oirks,  which  would  ceafe  to  love  each 
other,  if  they  ceafed  to  hate  their  con- 
traries.  What  is  feen  in  Nature,  is  ob- 
fervable  in  morality,  where  the  Soul  has 
its  inclinations  and  averfions,  to  preferve 
and  defend  herfelf,  to  feek  conne<ftibns 
With  things  that  pleafe  her,  and  keep  her 
diftartce  from  objefts  of  diipleafure ;  and,  if 
God  had  not  given  her  thefe  two  Paffions, 
(he  would  have  been  reduced  to  the  necef^ 
fity  of  all  the  ills  that  attack  her,  without 
abilities  to  reiift  them,  without  hopes  to 
idefeat  them.  Hatred-  is  therefore  as  ne- 
ceffary  as  Love :  We  ihould  have  r^afea 
CO  complain  of  nature,  if  having  given  u$ 
mi  inclination  for  goeid,  (he  had  not  alfo 
iiilpired  us  with  an  averfion  from,  its  con- 
R  2  trary, 
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tfary,  and  had  not  inferted  in  our  Sotil  a* 
great  i  degree  of  force  to  remove  her  froni^ 
hurtful  fubje<fts,  as  to  attach  her  to  ufefiil. 
Thefe  two  ientiments  are  therefore  difie- 
rent  only  by  f heir  objefts ;  and  to  Ipeafc 
exactly  we  fliould  fay,  that  Love  and 
Hatred  are  but  the  fame  paffion,  changing 
its  name  according  to  its  different  ufes,  be-^ 
i'ng  called  Love,  when  it  entertains  Com-- 
plaifance  for  good,  and  Hatred,  when  it 
conceives  horrour  againft  evil.  Paffing  b;^ 
its  firft  effedl,  which  we  have  already  con- 
fidered,  we  ihall  here  examine  the  fe« 
eond  as  to  its  nature,  properties,,  and  ef- 
feas. 

Hatred  in  its  birth,  is  nothing  more 
than  an  averiion  we  conceive  for  every 
thing  that  is  contrary  to  us  ;  it  is  an  anti- 
pathy of  our  appetite  againft  a  fubjeft  that 
is  difpleailng  to  it ;  it  is  the  firft  impret 
fioti,  which  apparent  or  real  evil  makes 
on  tiie  inferior  part  of  our  Soul ;  it  is  the 
wound  we  have  received  from  a  difagree-* 
able  objeA  ;  and  it  is  the  principle  of  the 
motion  our  Soul  makes  to  avoid,  or  defend 
herfelf  againft  an  enemy  that  purfties  her. 
It  has  this  in  common  with  love,  that  it 
often  anticipates  reafon,  and  is  formed  in 
our   will,    without  confulting  our  judg:* 

ment^ 
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Kient.     It  takes  offence  at  certain  things, 
that  are   not  difagreeabk  in  themlelves, 
and  the  fame  objedl  frequently  produces 
love  and  hatred  in  two  different  peribns  ; 
It  {bmetinies   likewife  happens,,  that  acr 
cording  to  the  different  difpofitions  of  our 
Soul,  that  which  had  difpieafed,  becomes 
agreeable  to  us;  and  that  which  had  wounded , 
cures  us,  and  turn 5  only  the  remedy  of  the 
evil  it  had  caufed.     It  has  this  different 
from  Love,  that  it  is  much  more  fenfible ; 
for   loye .  often   i§    fprmed   in   our   Soul, 
without    our    yet    knowing    any    thing 
of  it;  Our  friends  generally  give  us  lior 
t:ice  of  its  influence,   and  thofe  about  our 
perfoi)s  inform  us  that  we  are  in  love : 
More  thaii  curfpry  fefleftions  on  Qurfelye^ 
will  be  therefore  neceflary  tq  bring  ys  acr 
quainted  with  this  paffion  in  its  l^irth  and 
progrefs  j  and  being  extreniely   f^yeet,  it 
{q  agreeably  fmites  us,  that  we  do  nof 
feel  the  fmart  of  the  wound  till  in  time  it 
becomes  an  incurable  ulcer  :  But  Hatred  is 
felt  as  foon  as  conceived,  becaule  proceed-r 
ing  from  an  obje£t  that  does  not  toucH  but 
by  wounding  us  ;  making  us  alfo  fuffbi:  iij 
its  birth ;  and  the  moment  of  beiug  .our 
inmate  becoming  our  puniftimei^t.      .: , ,. 
It  is  formed  with  as  much  celerity  as 
\ovc,     But  an  inftant  is  required  to   pro- 
R  3  duge 
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ducc  It  in  our  will.  With  a  little  cate  in 
foftering  it,  its  flames  fpread  into  all  the. 
fecultics  of  our  Soul,  and  like  the  mof^ 
aftive  of  the  elements,  it  receives  fuel  froni 
every  thing  it  meets.  But  it  is  attendedl 
-with  the  misfortune  of  being  not  fb  eafily: 
effaced  as  love.  When  it  has  ftruck  root 
in  the  heart,  it  cannot  be  torn  out ;  time 
that  produced,  preferves  it,  and  Philofo- 
phy  does  not  find  redfons  ftrong  enough, 
to  cure  a  man  belaboured  by  lb  painful  a 
malady :  Even  Religion  is  never  more  em- 
barrafled  than  when  it  encounters  fb  ob- 
llinate  a  paffion,  and  it  feems  that  the  Son 
6(  God  did  not  defcend  upon  the  earthy 
but  to  teach  us  to  conquer  Hatred,  and  to 
pardon  our  enemies  :  He  did  not,  more- 
over, oblige  us  to  this  duty,  till  he  had 
died  for  his  own,  and  he  thought  that  in 
order  to  eftablifh  fo  ftrange  a  doftrine,  it 
was  neceffary  to  confirm  it  by  his  example, 
to  authorize  it  by  his  death,  and  to  ratify  it 
by  the  fignature  of  his  own  blood.  He 
therefore  declared  war  againft  a  paffion, 
which  has  the  advantage  over  others,  of 
not  ending  even  with  life.  It  is  fo  dear  to 
men,  that  it  becomes  the  fubjeft  of  all 
their  converlations  ;  it  ferves  them  in  the 
way  of  diverfion  amidft  their  difcontents, 

and 
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and  though  it  confumes  their  bowels,  it 
aotwithftanding  comforts  their  hearts. 
There  has  been  an  inftance  of  a  *  Princefs, 
who  having  ioft  her  kingdom  and  liberty, 
found  no  other  confolation  but  in  the  hair 
tred  fhe  bore  her  enemy,  confef^ng  that 
the  regret  of  her  paft  felicity  (fii  not  is) 
much  prey  upon  her  njind  as  the  defire  of 
revenge.  Fathers  have  been  fecn  ftill  mtr 
ditating  revenge,  fjtiU  proje^ng  means  to 
propagate  their  hatred,  though  their  Sm4 
was  at  the  fame  ?ime^  ready  to  wingN 
flight  from  the  body,  and  to  leave  not  a 
fpark  of  life  behind ;  They  left  it  a?  an  inr 
heritance  to  their  Children ;  they  bound 
jthem  down  jto  an  eternal  grudge,  and  they 
heaped  horrid  maledidions  on  them,  if 
ever  they  fliould  be  reconciled  with  their 
eneniies.  This  paffion  in  fine  is  immor- 
tal, and  as  it  refides  in  the  intimate  rer 
cefles  of  the  foul,  it  accompanies  her 
wherever  (he  goes,  and  never  leaves  her 
even  in  a  ftate  of  fep^ration  from  the 
body.  This  the  f  Poets^  who  are  the 
moft  excellent  Painters  of  our  afFe<ftions, 
have  endeavoured  to  reprefent  to  us  in  the 
perfons  of  Eteocles  aiid  Polynices,  who 
R  4  retainc4 
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retained  their  hatred  after  death,  and  went 
to  put  an  end  to  in  the  infernal  Regions 
the  battle  they  had  began  on  earth  ;  this 
paffion  ftill  lived  in  their  bodies  divefted 
of  fenlktion ;  by  a  fecret  contagion,  it 
even  paffed  to  the  funeral  pile  that  had 
been  conftrufted  for  them,  and  it  kindled 
war  amidft  the  flanies  that  were  to  cpri-' 
ilime  them. 

But  we  need  not  be  flirprized  at  its  be- 
ing fo  obftinate,  if  we  confider  its  extreme 
boldnefs,  and  we  may  not  find  it  ftrange 
that,  it  fliould  continue  after  death,  fince 
it  puts  men  upon  the  refblution  of  lofing 
life  to  revenge  themfelyes,  and  makes 
them  tafte  fbme  pleafure  in  dying,  fo  they 
fee  their  enemies  die  with  them :  For 
Hatred  is  not  true  when  it  is  prudent,  and 
it  may  be  judged  that  a  man  is  not  intirely 
poffefled  by  it,  when  to  fpare  his  own 
blood,  he  dares  not  to  fpill  that  of  his  ad- 
verf^ry.  When  once  he  has  devoted 
hii*tfelf  to  its  tyranny,  he  never  thinks  of 
making  too  dear  a  purchafe  of  the  plea? 
fure  o_f  revenge,  and  whatever  punifliment 
may  ftare  him  in  the  face,  he  finds  it 
agreeable,  lb  it  may  tend  to  gratify  his 
paffion.      Atreus  *  wilhes  to  be  crufhed 
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tinder  the  ruins  of  his  palace,  provided 
they  fall  on  the  head  of  his  brother,  and 
fo  cruel  a  death  feems  fweet  to  him,  if  he 
could  but  fufFer  it  in  the  company  of 
Thyeftes.  Laftly,  Hatred  is  very  power- 
ful, becaufe  there  is  no  torment  which  is 
endured  than  can  fatisfy  it,  and  it  exer- 
cifes  a,  wonderful  tyranny  over  thofe-pot 
feffed  by  it,  as  there  is  no  crime  but  they 
are  ready  to  commit  in  obedience  to  it. 

If  its  properties  arq  ftrange,  its  Effefts. 
are  itot"tefs  fatal ;  for  as  Love  is  the  caufe 
of  all  generous  and  agreeable  actions,  fo 
Hatred  is  the  fburce  of  all  fuch  as  are  bafe 
and  tragic,  and  they  who  advife  with  fo 
ill  a  Counfellor,  are  capable  of  all  imagi- 
nable mifchiefs.  Murder  and  parricide 
are  but  common  efFefts  produced  by  this 
imnaturnl-pafiion,  -Twas  it  that  fhewed 
us  in  the  earlieft  age  of  the  world,  that 
man  could  die  in  the  bloom  of  life,  and 
that  a  brother  was  not  fafe  in  the  company 
of  a  brother.  *Twas  it  that  forged  arrfJs 
for  depopulating  the  world  and  defiroying 
the  beautiful  work  of  God.  'Twas  it 
that  making  man  forget  the  mildnefs  of 
his  natural  dilpofitipn,  taught  him  to 
mingle  beverages  with  poifbn,  to  (hed 
human  blood  amjdftthe  feftiyity  of  ban? 

quets. 
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quets,  and  to  put  to  death  under  the  prei^ 
text  of  hofpitality.  'Twas  it  that  ip^r 
tuted  that  fatal  art,  which  teac]}es  ^l^rder 
with  method,  which .  direfts  fhe  kiUii^g 
of  men  in  an  orderly  manner,  and  which 
pbiiges  us  to  approve  of  a  (laughter,  when 
perfprmed  according  to  the  law  pf  nations. 
'Twas  it,  in  fine,  and  not  avarice^  that 
tore  info  the  bofom  of  the  earth,  and 
went  to  feek  after  in  its  bowels  that  crvtel 
metal,  with  which  it  exercifes  its  fiiry ; 
And  to  defcribe  in  a  few  word§  dll  the 
mifchiefs  it  is  the  caufe'  of,  it  will  be  fufr 
ficient  to  fay,  that  Anger  is  its  eflay,  that 
Envy  is  it^  counfellor,  that  Defpair  is  its 
minifter,  and  that  after  haying  pronounced 
bloody  fentences  as  Judge,  it  fees  them 
confummated  itfelfas  executioner.  'Tis 
true,  that  it  never  proceeds  to  thefe  extre- 
mities without  being  diforderly,  bnj  dis- 
order is  almoft  natural  to  it,  and  if  nature 
and  Grace  do  nqt  jointly  labour  to  inpder 
rate  it,  foon  will  it  become  exceffiye ;  its 
fiercenefs  is  often  likewife  increafed  by  re- 
(iftance ;  as  an  impetuous  torrent  it  breaks 
down  the  dikes  oppofed  to  its  rage,  and 
believes  itfelf  allowed  every  thing,  whei^ 
forbid  any  thing.  The  remedy  therefore 
prefcribed  for  J^ove  is  not  lefs  neceflary  for 
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hatred,  and  to  cure  a  difeaie  that  becomes 
hicurabk  with  time,  it  ihould  be  attacked 
111  its  birth,  left,  that  getting  ftrength,  i% 
Alight  run  to  fo  higli  a  pitch  of  fury,  a§  tq 
prove  utterly  unconquerable. 


e   H    A   P    T   E   R      \f. 

OF    THE  ILL   USE   OF   HATRED. 

AS  mpft  of  the  E0eds  produced  by 
Hatred  may  pafs  for  diforders,  it 
jnay  ften^  unneceflary,  after  defcribing  its 
liature,  to  obviate  the  ill  ufe  that  may  be 
piade  of  it,  yet,  not  to  be  wanting  to  the 
laws  we  have  prefcribed  for  ourfelveSj,  thiaf 
whple  Chapter  is  defigned  for  laying  open 
its  injuftices,  and  it  will  be  made  evident 
to  all,  ?hat  of  the  many  averfions  that 
trouble  our  fcpofe,  fcarce  one  can  be  found 
yeafonable.  For,  all  Creatures,  as  the 
works  of  God,  and  bearing  on  tneit  fore- 
head, the  character  of  him  that  produced 
them,  have  qualities  that  mak-e  them  ami- 
able ;  and  goednefs  the  principal  objefl  of 
love,  is  fb  natural  to  them,  that  it  cannot 
be  feparated  from  their  cflcnee.  They 
muft  ceafe  being,  te  ceafe  being  good,  and 
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fo  long  as  they  fubfift  in  nature,  we  are 
obliged  to  confefs,  that  fome  tirifture  of 
goodnefs   remains   in  them,  which  they 
cannof  be  deprived  of,  without  abfolutely 
annihilating  them.     *Twas  therefore  tha| 
God  gave  them  his  approbation  at  their 
birth;    he  made    their    Panegyric   after 
creating  theni,  and  to  oblige  us  to  cherifh 
them,  informed  us  from  his  own  mouth,, 
that  they  were  extremely  good ;  fo  that 
the  belief  of  their  goodnefs  may  be  faid  to 
make  an  article  of  faith  in  the  Chriftian 
Religion.     In  what  way  Ibeyer  they  may 
oppofe  our  humours  or  inclinations,  w^ 
ought  to  believe  that  they  have  nothing 
bad,  and  that  the  yery  qualities  that  hurt 
Us,  are   not   without  their  purpofes  and 
ufes.     Poifon<;are  of  fervice  in  medicine^ 
and  fome  patients  cannot  be  cured,  but  by 
a  preparation  of  poifon.     Monfters   that 
feem  to  be  the  defefts  of  nature,  are  or- 
dained by  that  Providence  which  cannot 
fail ;   befides  contributing  by  their  ugli- 
nefs,  to  enhance  the  beauty  of  other  Crea- 
tures ;  they  are  pi^efages  to  warn  us  of  our 
misfortunes,  and  invite  us  to  lament  our 
Sins  :  Even  Demons  have  loft  nothing  of 
their  natural  advantages ;  the  malice  of  their 
T?v'ill  was  not  able  to  deftroy  the  goodnef^ 

of 
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of  their 'cflence,  and  though  confuramate 
in  evil,  they  notwithftanding  poflels  all 
l3ie  good  that  belongs^  purely  to  their'  na- 
ture.';, they  ftill  retain  that  beauty  which 
they  idolized ;  they  enjoy  all  the  lights 
they  received  at  the  moment  of  their  cre- 
ation ;  they  have  yet  that  vigour,  whick 
makes  a  part  of  their  being,  and  if  the 
power  of  God  did  not  reftrain  them,  they 
would  gather  the  clouds  into  thunder,, 
raife-ftorms,  Ipread  contagions,  and  con- 
found .all  the  elements.  'Tis  true,  thaC 
rfiefe  advantages  are  their  punifliment,  and 
that  their  lights  and  beauties  are  as  inftrur 
ments  in  the  hands  of  the  Divine  Juftice^ 
to  make  them  more  wretched ;  but  this 
confideration  does  not  hinder  their  nature 
being  good,  nor  God  from  perceivifig  ia 
their  being,  qualities  which  he  loves  and 
preferves,  as  he  perceives  in  their  will, 
qualities  which  he  detefts  and  punilhes* 
Therefore  hatred  appears  ufelefs  ;  it  feems 
that  for  exercifing  it  one  muft  go  out  -of 
the  world,  and  feek  other  creatures  as  oh* 
jefts  of  indignation  ;  for  there  is  nothing 
in  the  heavens  or  earth  but  is  amiable ; 
and  if  any  thing  occurs  ofFenfive  to  our  in- 
clination, we  rauft  blame  our  own  bad 
humour  for  it,  \ye  mufl  accufe  fin  for  it, 

which 
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which  having  dif6rd6red  dur  wiU,  jxaf 
given  it  unreafonible  tntipathiesy  tnd 
forced  it  to  hato  the  works  of  (kA.  I 
well  know  thftt  there  ztt  natural  aTtrfions 
between  infenfiblo  creatures,  and  that  it  is 
no  inconfiderable  miracle,  that  the  peace  of 
the  world  is  maintained  by  the  dflcord  of 
the  elements.  If  the&  bodies,  that  com«4 
poie  all  others,  were  engaged  in  no  jarring 
ilrife  with  one  another,  nature  could  not. 
iubfift,  and  God  was  pleaied  that  their 
broils  fhould  be  the  repoie  of  the  umverie* 
But  befides  that  their  contentions  are  in-s 
nocent,  as  they  do  not  attack  to  deilroy 
but  to  preierye  each  other,  their  combatt 
arife  from  their  faults,  and  they  harbour 
a  mifunderftanding  only,  becaufe  they  are 
impeifedt :  For  the  other  bodies  that  aroi 
more  noble,  and  which  natural  Philofb** 
phy  calls  Perfeft  Mixts,  do  not  wage  war 
•  upon  one  another.  Though  they  may 
have  different  inclinations,  they  notwith* 
ftanding  love  one  another,  and  often  dor 
violence  to  themfelves  not  to  trouble  the 
world's  tranquillity.  Whence  this  jufl  in-i 
ference  may  be  drawn,  that  if  man  has 
averfions  from  his  neighbour,  he  mufl'ac* 
c^fe  his  own  wretchednefs  for  it,  and  con-^ 
iefe  that  Hatred  is  zu  evident  proof  of  hia 

faults^ 
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feults,  for  if  he  could  comprehend  the  par- 
ticular  ^fFerenc^s   of  others,  he   woul<f 
love  in  them  what  he  fovind  in  himfelf, 
diid  could  not  hate  in  their  perlbn,  "what 
he  obfefv'ed  in  his  own :  But  he  cannot 
ensure  their  advantages,  as  not  pofleffing 
tiieiii  himfelf ;  the  boundaries  which  na-- 
ture  has  ptefcribed  for  him,  circumfcribe 
hmi  within  himfelf,  and  feparate  him  from 
m  others  :  If  he  was  an  univerfal  Good,  h^ 
Would  love  all  particular  goods,  and  if  he 
had  all  the  perfeftions  that  exift   in  all 
toen,  he  would  find  none  to  give  him  of- 
fence ;  but  becaufe  he  is  poor,  he  is  un-» 
juft,^  and  his  averfion  proceeds  from  his  po- 
verty.   God  does,  not  fiifier  thofe  unhappy 
divifions ;  his  infinite  Love  cani\ot  admit 
of  bounds ;  being  the  Sovereign  Good,  he 
loves  every  thing  that  bears  its  marks ; 
eomprehending  in  himfelf  all  perfedlona 
difleminated  throughout   his   works,   he 
cheriflbes  them  all  together,  and  he  has  no 
averfions,  becaufe  he  has  no  fault.     Ha- 
tred therefore  is  a  weaknefs  of  our  nature, 
i,  proof  of  our  indigence,  aatid  a  Paffion 
th^  cannot  be  reafonably  indulged  agaihffe 
ihe  work?  of  God. 

Self-love  is  the  fecond  caufe  of  its  diC- 
order,  for  if  we  were  more  regular  in  our 

affedions 
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afifeftions  we  fhould  be  more  moderate  irt 
cur  averiions,  and  without  confulting  our 
iiitereft,  fjiould  hate  nothing  but  what  is 
really  odious :  But  we  are  fb  unjuft,  that 
we  judge  only  of  things  by  their  relation 
to  us  :  We  conde^nn  them  when  they  dif- 
pleafe  us,  we  approve  of  them  when  agree- 
able to  us,  and.  by  a  fttange  infatuation, 
do  not  efteem  theni  as  good  or  bad,  but  by 
ithe  fatisfaftion,  or  difguft  they  give  uS : 
We  would  have  them  alter  their  quality 
according  to  our  caprices,  and  Cameleon- 
like  afliime  our  colours,  and  accommodate 
themfelves  to  our  defires  :  We  fain  would 
be  the  centre  of  the  world,  and  have  alt  . 
creatures  join  with  us  in  inclination  :.  The 
handlbmeft  feem  ugly,  becaufe  difagree- 
able  to  us ;  the  brightnefs  of  the  Sun  of- 
fends us,  becaufe  the  weaknefs  of  our  eyes 
cannot  bear  it;  the  fplendour  of  virtue 
dazzles  us,  becaufe  it  condemns  our  faults; 
and   truth  the  fecond  object  of  love,  be- 
conies  the  objedl  of  our  indignation,  be- 
caufe it  cenfures  our   offences :  Nothing 
Ihines  with  more  confpicuous  luflre  than 
the  light  of  truth,   it  difcovers   all    the 
beauties  of  nature,  which  in  vain  would 
halve  produced  fo;  many  excellent  works, 
if  truth  did  not  teach  us  the  knowledge  of 

them : 


llif  m  :  Truth  has  mare  lovers  th^  H^k;^ 
0/  Greece ;  all  Philpipp l^^rs  pia^:^  love  to 
it ;  it  is  (he  fuhjedl  of  ,all  theic  contefl:?^-. 
tions  ;  ^t  awakes  jealpufy  in  t]^eir  hearts ; 
'  they  difpute  with  as  piu?h  w^vxnth  i^ 
pftfleffion,  df$  two  riy^ls,  ?lje  ?r^ymq^t  c^ 
9,  miftrefs  \  each  fe^eks  it  hy  di^er^it 
ways  J  Theologifts,  it\  its  fp^rc^  \vhich  is 
the  Divinity ;  Naturaliftsj^  on  tl^e  furface 
^nd  ix\  the  bowels  of  the  E^rth  J  Alchi- 
•miftsj  \n  tl)p  matrix  of  metftls  ;  an^  Pa^i^- 
ters  and  Poets,  un4er  cojours  zt\^  fable§  : 
Yet,  this  5?a^ty  whiph  infpjres  9II  the 
^qrld  with  love,  is  not  AyithQut  its  ex^g- 
n^'^es ;  it  irrifates  thofe  its  intentipn  is  tp 
pbligfj;  it  lopfes  its  friends  whilft  ^:hin^i|ag 
to  retain  them ;  if  if  creates  itfelf  Iqye  l^y 
teaching  them,  it  makes  itfelf  hjifed  by 
reproving  them;  and  it  hecopries  qdjous 
when  it  ought  to  be  more  amiable^  It  is 
therefore  extrerljely  dangerous  to  employ 
a  paffipp  which  oftepf  r  attacks  yirtue  thaji 
vice,  and  \yhich  contrary  to  the  defign  of 
£irp  who  has  given  it,  exercifes  vepjgeancp 
pn  what  is  good,  becaufe  h^ying'^  ftmp 
ftiadqw  of  evil,  it  ryns  cqunter  to  our  ig- 
tere^s  or  ple^ifures.  Tp  ren^edy  this  dif- 
9r4er,  I  would  counfel  a  due  confideration 
of  the  things  we  hate,  and  an  examination 
Part  II.  S  of 
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of  them  on  their  mpre  agreeable  fide.  Be- 
ing good  In  the  main,  we  fhall  always 
find  in  them  fbme  quality,  w^hich  will 
oblige  us  to  love  them,  and  wc  fhall  ob- 
ierve  even  in  our  enemies  advantages^, 
which  will  enga:ge  our  efteem.  The  in- 
juries they  have  done  us,  on  which  we 
ground  the  juftice  of  our  refentments,  will 
furnifli  us  with  reafons  for  excufing  them, 
and  if  we  examine  into  them  by  cool  de- 
liberation, we  fliall  own  that  there  is 
fcarce  one  that  does  not  carry  its  excufe 
with  it.  For  to  make  ufe  of  Seneca's  * 
words,  and  confound  Chriftians  by  Pa- 
gans, it  feems:  there  is  no  outrage  but 
may  admit  of  mitigation,  when  its  motive 
or  quality  is  attended  to.  Hasjawomaft 
offended  you  ?  You  muft  •  pardon  the . 
weaknefs  of  her  fex,  and  remember  that  it 
is  aS'Commbn  to  her  to  be  guilty  of  faults 
as  to  be  changea.ble.  Has  a  Child  done 
you  an  injury  ?  You  muft  excufe  his  age, 
which  does  not  yet  permit  him  to  difceru 
between  a  good  and  a.  bad  action.  Has 
your  enemy  aflaulted  you  ?  Perhaps  you 
excited  him  to  it,  and  in  that  cafe,  reafon 
CQunfels  you  to  fufFer  in  your  turn  for  the 
-  mifchief 

*  Senec.  Lib.  2.  de  Ira;  Ca^»  30* 
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haifchief  you  have  done  him.  Does  a  man 
in  fppreme  authority  deal  hardly  with 
you  ?  If  he  puniflies  you,  you  ought  to 
honour  his  juftice;  if  he  opprefl'es  you,, 
you  muft  yield  to  fuperior  power.  Has  a 
good  man  perlecuted  you  ?  Think  he  has 
been  impofed  on  by  others ;  or  if  it  be  his 
own  ad,  his  crime  will  make  him  forfeit 
his  imputed  quality  of  goodnefs.  Has  a 
wicked  man  hurt  you  ?  Be  not  aftoniflied , 
at  it ;  effefts  hold  to  their  caufes ;  fome 
peribn  will  be  revenged  of  him  for  you, 
and  without  wifhing  fb,  you  have  already 
got  your  revenge,  for  he  is  already  pu- 
nilhed,  becaufe  he  is  guilty. 

CHAPTER    VI. 

Of  the  good  use  of  hatred. 

AS  nature  does  nothing  in  vain,  and 
as  among  the  many  things  fhe  has 
produced,  there  is  not  one  but  has  its  ufes. 
Hatred  muft  likewife  find  its  ufe;  and 
that  paffion  which  receives  birth  in  us 
with  love,  muft  meet  with  fome  objefls, 
on  which  it  toay  innocently  exert  its 
wrath  :  But  as  nature  loves  her  works,  as 
that  common  mother  has  an  afFedion  for 
S  2  all 
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aR  hdr  childrTcn,  ami  as  flie  fifaim  them  tw 
ill  fodh  perfea  aifiky*^  ths$  thofc  who  vio- 
late ir  pafe  for  monfters,  itis  meet  and  juft: 
tk^i  Hatred  iJiduid  reipe£):  them,  and  ihoatd 
ptft  o^t  of  the  world  to  find^  ibme  fubjedt^ 
thaf  provoker  iti  incfign^ion.  .  Ic  ougbe 
t6  fight  agaiflfft  the  difordefs  of  our  fonly 
and  attack  enejmies,  whofe  defign  is  to  de*. 
ftroy  virtue  ;*  it  ought  likewiie  to  be  OQ^ 
its  guard,  that  appearance  does  not  de- 
ceire  i*,  and  that  thinkiiikg  to  do  an  aft  of 
jtrffice,  it  r»ay  not  commit  a  parricide* 
Good  often  lies^coneeafcd  under  the  bark 
45{  evil,  and  things  occur  that  feem  bail 
becaufe  contrary  to  us;.  Their  contrariety, 
however,  is  a  perfection ;  that  which  dif- 
gufts  our  fancy,  may  be  pleafing  to  that 
of  another ;  that  which  is  difagreeable  in 
our  eyes,  contributes  to  the  beauty  of  the; 
Univerfe.  Tliis  difference  of  fentiment 
evinces  that  the  evil  we  hate  is  more  ima^ 
ginary  than  real,  and  that  we  ought  rather 
accufe  opinion  for  it  than  nature.  Sin 
therefore  is  the ,  fole  and  only  objeft  of 
Hatred ;  and  if  we  have  a  mind  to  make 
a  proper  ufe  of  it,  we  ihould  model  it  on 
.  that  of  God,,  and  declare  war  againfl:  that 
monfter,  wkich  he  expelled  heaven,  per- 
fecutes  on  earth,  and  punifhes  in  hell: 

For 
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Far  this  P<tfliou  is  a  'cHafliiaiPjs^  for  jh$ 
greateft  crimes  ;  it  is  the  toxtiK-e  of  nwyuB^ 
^r^s  that  &em  to  bid  d^aace  jto  ftbe  jv{l^ 
tice  of  iHen ;  it  befiege^^  tyrants  in  jikek 
palaces,  attacks  tthem  in  the  mid£t  ^Qf  their 
guards,  and  in  ilpite  cf  the  fprtune  thof, 
protcdis  them,  ,bri«gs  them  tp  an  aecpwit 
for  ^1  -the  violence  they  have  cjonwiutted  : 
And  indeed,  thofe  go  not  unpunished  whp 
are  uniKerlally  hated,  and  .th?it  fin  is  .^ 
jready  lubJQ<3:ed  to  the  xod  of  .corredlian^ 
which  draws  down  the  public  ;hati^€xi  o^, 
the  bead  of  its  author. 

iBut  not  'being  conftitutad  judges  <Qi 
TOiea,  and  the  juftice  pf  Qod  not  rog^iri^g 
bql  account  ,frpm  us  of  the  iin«  of  others,.^ 
ieems,  nQ^ie  rbut  .our  own  o^gh,t  tP  be  ^th^ 
,  Jiawful  abjedljs  .of  our  hatted.  Thofe  pf  pugr 
jaaighhour  may  admit  pf  ibme  ^^cyfp^  j 
jxojt  knowing  jtheir  iixientions,  -we  .(hftttl4 
iii^nd  our  judgm^epta,  and  strain  pxnf 
avierfions.;  when  fo^pubUQvthat.they  canw* 
Ije  diflfimbled,.they  fhould  excitemorecptpr 
{>aiiiQn  than  hatred  in  us,^aud  laithervdi^aw 
tears  ikom  our  eyQS' than  r^roacbcs  ,frQ«i 
x)urj:nouth.:  Since -God  ej£CufQg>them,  vip 
x^ilg-htjiot  to  cond^nmi.them,  n^ixd  fiuQe^hp 
hides  them,  we  ought  .npt  to  wake.theJlx 
j)Ublic.  I  might  not,  however ,  blame  a  man, 
S  ^     ^  who 
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who  preferring  the  glory  of  God  to  the  wel- . 
fere  of  Creatures,  {hould  wifti  for  the  pu- 
iiilhment  of  Criminals,  or  who  not  able  to 
endure  them,  fhould  banifh  himfelf  from 
their  company,  and  make  appear  his  juft^in-^ 
dignation  by  the  diftance  he  kept :  For  the 
hatred  of  fin  is  aa  aft  of  juftice,  and  the 
zeal  that  incenfes  us  againft  finners  is.  an 
efFeft  of  charity.  David  defifted  from  the 
praifes^of  God,  to  make  *  imprecations 
againft  the  wicked,  and  his  intention  was 
to  give  him  an  affurance  of  his  love,  by 
afluring  him  of  the  hatred  he  bore  his 
eiiemijes  J  but  this  averiion  to  be  agreeable 
to  God,  ought  to  be  perf^dl  as  that  of 
David ;  and  to  be  perfect,  it  ought  to  have 
two  conditions  as  his  had.  It  (hould  hate 
lin,  and  love  nature ;  it  fhould  deteft  the 
work  of  the  ceature,  and  cherifh  the  crea- 
ture of  God;  it  fhould  in  wifdom  and 
juftice,  not  love  fin  upon  account  of  men, 
yet  .not  hate  men  upon  account  of  fin. 
With  thefe  conditions,  a  good  ufe  may  be 
made  of  hatred ;  this  criminal  paflion  be^ 
comes  innocent,  it  fides  with  two  excel- 
lent virtues,  and  under  the  guidance  of 
Grace,  is  at  once  conducive  to  enforce 
Juftice  and  Charity. 

-  :  :  .  But 

*  Pfal .■  139. 
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But  its  exercife  is  direfted  with  greater 
certainty  againft  ourfelves,  and  we  run  a 
much  lefs  rifque,  in  hating  our  own  im- 
'perfections,  than  thofe  of  our  neighbour: 
For  felf-love  will  be  an  obftacle  to  excefs, 
and  whatever  hojy  furor ,  charity  may  in- 
spire us  with,  it  is  moderated  by  the  incli- 
nation we  have  to  love  ourfelves.     It  was 
therefore  that  the  Son  of  God  would  have 
the  hatred  of  ourfelves  to  be  the  founda- 
tion of  his  dodtrine ;  he  receives  no  dif- 
ciples  into  his  fchool,  that  are  not  taught 
that  maxun  by  him ;  it  feems  as  if  his 
defign  was  to  banifh   felf-love  from  the 
^arth,  and  to  convert  that  irregular  affec- 
tion,  into  a  holy  averfion  :  He  teaches,  us 
that  we  are  criminals,'  and  that  entering 
vpon  the  zeal  of  divine  juftice,  we  ought 
to  hate  v/hat  it  detefts,  and  punifli  what 
it  chaflifes ;  he  would  have  us  all  ice  ia 
matters  of  our  own  intereft,  and  all  flame^ 
to  promote  the.  intereft  of  our  friends  :  la 
fhort,    Hatred  and  Love,   averfion  and  in- 
clination   are   the   two    virtues   that    are 
learned  in  his  fchool,  but  he  would  have 
us  fo  order  them,  that  hy  beftowing  our 
whole  love  on  our  neighbour,  we  fhould 
rcferve  nothiiig  but  hatred  for  ourfelves ; 
'Tis  true,  that  this  command  is  more  ri- 
S  4  gorous 


gbroifs  in  appearaiice  rtia'n  i*eality;>  "for 
whatever  feverfty  it  ttiay  t€fi1:ify/iti^r€ath^ 
nothtng  but  fvveetnefs ;  'tindel:  the  tisrtne 
of  hatred  it  hides  that  of  lovfe,  and  dbligv 
?hg  us  fo  hate  burfel'ves,  drders  us  t6  lav^ 
ourfelve's  with  a  well  plaCefl  afi^<9:ion. 

But  all  jare  not  agreed  ofi  the  inahh^t  of 
obferving  it.  We  iare  forry  to  'fefe  thit 
Chfiftians  do  hot  explaift  this  ma»im 
i&ore  hoiily  thanthe  ^rtfphanfe,  iJdftfotind-. 
iiig  the  doftririe  of  Sefieca  with  thiat  of 
Je^s  Chrift,  Mbft  IriteirpreCers  imagihe, 
that  the  Son  6f  Ood  ;prefup|)o(ing  We  are 
compdfed  of  two  parts  at  ftrife  with  eslch 
other,  would  have  us  fide  with  tJhe'ttiore 
noble  agaiiijft  the  bafer,  'w6uld  'havfe  tia 
|)fefer  the  inclinaCiohs  of  the  mind  to'thofe 
of  the  body,  and  that  living  a5  Angels 
and  not  as  ^eafts,  tve  fhoiild  entertain  rea* 
fchable  fenfunents. .  •  Undoubtedly,  if  'hb 
li'ad  hbthiqg  elfe  iii  vid\v,  we  Ihould  be 
blDliged  to  bwn  that  his  morality  is  not 
xridre  fublifxie  than  that  of  Seneca,  and 
that  by  banifhing  only  the  loye  of  the 
body,  which  is  mof^e  grofs  andlefs  cuL 
pable,  he  would  have  left  the  love  of  the 
mind,  which  is  more  delicjite  yet  more 
3i*ngerovs.     That  Philofopher  pleads  aL 

ways 


i«^ys  fot  tbe  *  ^md.'a'^frtft  tiie  body 5 
*li€  teoAe^c^^f  all  iiis  lS«i^  faa^dffifs  i^  to 
*i^tofkte  R'eafen  in  ite  i^mpiTe  ^n^  :gi^e  it 

IjftiStoot  endure  that  a  ftibj^  &ould  te-.^ 
ISWne  ifovere^^n,  ^ifH  the  jwde  thatt  w&k 
ftsates  'bis  whole  'ilo^rme,  4&rniflxe&  iiim 
^{^h  ftrong  reafon*  to'ovt"rth»ow'tb'e  cmrfe 
f<f  voluptucmfnefs.  ife  would  iav-e  tdife 
fetd  «i^«at het  bcMdy  -as  few  ^flavfe,  grtthtfn^ 
4t .  b&i^^fy  inecdl^riika,  "and  rrcttrrendbing  :fu- 
jirrftoittes  ;  J145  would  iiaVe  her  'fu|>port  it 
In 'Order  to  fefve  herr,  ^nd-iiot  love  k  but 
m  a^feMViiil  tnittiftierr,  ^h<»li  'ihe.einploys 
ifor  executing  hfer  d^figtis:;  Btit  'hewo^M 
h*ve  -her  llkewife,  when  Jleifori  ihoi^M 
V^Uire  it,  to  abciiidon  that  h6dy  to  the 
fiaifies,  to  eXpdfe  it  to  Wild  beafts,  and^to 
i)blige  it  to  fufFer  deaithis  equally  cruefl  an3 
fhamefuL  All  thefe  thotight^  are  bold, 
^nd  tnuft  be  alldwdd  *tQ  proceed  from  a 
'generous  man,  who  slVSils 'himfelf^togood 
advantage  of  tlie  vanityof  ^the  'mind,  *te 
Cbilquer  the  pleafiiresof  the  body.  'But 
Jn  -curing  a  flight 'difeafe,  he  caufes  ^  tnatb 
dfeiigerous;  cldfihg  -a  flight  Wound,  he 
O^iis  a  deep  one  ;  eStpelling  ^(elf4otre-rite 
hbdy,  he  drives  it  into  the  Mind-;  'and To 
liiiider  »man*s  'becoming  a  'bfeaft,  enifea- 

vours 
*  Scnec.  Epift,  14.  and  65. 
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vours  to  make  a  Demon  of  him."  This  Fhi* 
lofbpher's  partizans'  are  forced  to  ackiiow* 
.  ledge  this  truth  ;  and  if  they  who. are  ena- 
moured of  his  maxims,  fhould  ferioufly 
examine  into  the  ftate  of  their  minds^  they 
would  foon  confefs,  that  they  inflate  cou- 
rage more  than  raife  it,  and  inlpire  the 
foul  with  more  vanity  than  fortitude. 
But  the  doctrine  of  Jefus  Chrift  is  produc- 
tive of  a  quite  contrary  effe£t :  It  fubjedts 
the  body  without  making  the  mind  info- 
lent  ;  it  attacks  equally  pride  and  voluptu- 
oufnefs,  and  whilft  it  ordains  mortification 
to  make  the  fenfes  obedient  to  Reafon,  it 
recommends  abnegation^  to  keep  the  will 
fubmiffive  to  God.  If  I  am  therefore  al- 
lowed to  explain  the  intentions  of  Jefus 
Chrift,  and  be  his  interpreter,  I  believe 
the  hatred  he  requires  of  us,  ought  to  pafs 
from  the  body  to  the  mind,  and  that  in 
order  to  be  perfeft,  it  ought  to  extend  to 
all  the  diforders  fin  has  placed  in  us  :  For 
nature  has  loft  her  purity,  and  our  two 
conftituent  parts  are  become  equally  cri- 
minal ;  the  inclinations  of  the  foul  are 
not  more  innocent  than  thofe  of  the  body, 
both  have  their  infirmities,  and  tho'  Phi- 
lofophers  may  fay  otherwife,  both  are  cor- 
rupt.   The  mind  .is  obfcured  by  darknefs  ; 

ignorance 
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ignorance  is  natural  to  it ;  it  learns  with 
pains ;  it  eafily  forgets ;  though  truth  ift 
its  objeft,  it  deferts  it  for  hes ;  and  it  is 
forced  to  confefs,  that  there  are  errors 
which  have  rnore  perfuafive  charms  for  it 
than  truths :  The  memory  is  not  more 
happy,  theugh  it  may  pais  for  a  miracle, 
in  nature,  though  it  may  retain  all  thc' 
objefts  of  reminifcence  depofited  with  it, 
though  it  may  boaft  of  reprefenting  them 
without  confuiion,  and  of  being  the  liv- 
ing treafure  of  all  learned  men  :  Still  is  it 
treacherous  fince  our  difbbedience  by  a 
•contagion  that  has  infefted  all  the  facul* 
ties  of  the  foul ;  it  fails  us  in  our  wants, 
•and  fiirnifhes  us  rather  with  ufelefs  thaa 
neceflary  things.  The  will,  as  the  moft 
abfblute,  is  alio  the  moft  criminal ;  for 
though  its  inclinations  for  the  Sovereign 
Good  are  fo  ftrong,  that  lin  has  not  been 
able  to  deface  them,  yet  it  indilcriminatelj 
ieeks  an  attachment  with  all  pleafing  ob- 
jedis  ;  without  liftening  to  the  counfels  of 
reafon,  it  follows  the  errors  of  opinion, 
and  guides  itlelf  by  the  relation  of  the 
fenfes,  which  are  ignorarit  and  deceitful 
meflengers  ;  fo  that  man  is  neceffitated  to 
wage  war  againft  his  foul  as  well  as  his 
body,    and    to    extend    hatred    to    his 

two 
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two  component  ■  parts,  as  being  equaHf* 
corrupt.  Tq  be  the  true  and  obedient  dit 
dple  of  Jefus  Chrift,  he  muft  manfutl^ 
^ght  againft  darknefis  in  his  uiaded[land«- 
ing,  weakneis  in  his  memory,  Baalice  ia 
ixis  will,  error  in  his  im^gmation,  perfidy 
in  his  fenfes,  and  rebellion  in  all  ihe  parts 
0{  his  body.  Thefe  pearnicious  .(qualities 
that  Ipcnl  and  degrade  the  work  of  t5od^ 
ere  the  true  ohjefits  of  our  averfion  ;  k  is 
the  evil  we  can  hate  with  innocence,  and 
j)uniih  with  jufticej  it  is *hc  enemyiwc 
are  obliged  to  oppofe  and  conquer. 

To  comprehend  .in  a  few  ^words  the  m^ 
tentions  of  Jefus -X^lhrift,  and  the  obliga^ 
tions  of  Ghriftians,  we  jought  to  hate  ia 
-ourfelves  all  l!he  diforders  fin  has  cauifed 
land  Grace  cannot  jallow  lus,;  we  ought  to 
defliroy  in  us  all  that  Chriftian  morality 
would  have  deftroyed ;  but  confcious  to 
txurfelves  that  ^vidory  is  doubtful  in  this 
4J0nfli<a,  we  fliould  fupplicate  the  Son  odf 
Crod,  who  .prepare6  Crowns  for  tlie  vifto- 
rious,  to,^ve  -us^Charity,  that  it  may  di- 
firiinifh  felf4ove  in  ourhearts,  and  increafe 
4ii4ihem  ihe^hrftred  of  ourfelves. 
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B      O      O      K        IL 

OF  DESIRE   AND   FLIGHT,  OR   AVERSIONt 

CHAPTER    I. 

OF   THE  KATURE,   FROFBRTIBS,  AND  EF* 
FECTS   OF    DESIRE.  \ 

GOOD  being  the  Iple  objed  of  Love, 
it  docs  not  aflume  new  forms,  with^f 
out  obliging  that  p^on  to  adopt  new 
nfes.  Love  therefore  depends  fb  abfblutcly 
upon  Good,  that  it  chaliges  names  and  o£* 
fices  as  often  as  it  changes  condition* 
When  Good  is  prefent  and  unveils  all  its 
beauties  to  it,  it  fwims  in  pleafiire ;  when 
encompafled  by  danger,  it  is  chilled  with 
fear;  when  attacked  byeneniies,  it  catches 
up  arms  and  is  ardent  in  its  defence  ^ 
when  remote,  it  is  replete  with  aiBidioii 
and  pines  in  melancholy ;  when  abfent, 
it  is  confumed  in  wifhes,  and  commiffions 
its  defires  to  wing  their  flight  after  an  ob* 
jeft,  whofe  diftance  creates  fo  much  un- 
eafinefs.  For  defire  is  nothing  more  tbaa 
the  motion  of  the.  foul  towards  a  good  flie 

has 


has  already  loved  and  is\iot  yet  pofTefled 
of.  She  dilates,  expands,  difFufes  herfelf 
for  being  united  with  it;  fhe  endeavours 
to  quit  her  body,  and  abftra£t  herfelf  frona 
herlelf,  to  join  that  which  (he  feeks;  fhe 
forgets  her  pleafores  to  think  of  nothings 
hut  what  fhe  loves;  fhe  flruggles  hard  to 
conquer  Nature  and  Fortune,  and  make 
prefent  againft  their  will  the  abfent  Good 
{he  deiires. 

From  this  definition,  it  is  eafy  to  be- 
come acquainted  with  the  properties^  of 
Defire,  the  firfl  of  which  is  Inquietude, 
which  does  not  fuffer  the  Soul  that  haa 
conceived  it  to  tafle  any  real  fatisfadlion  ; 
becaufe  fhe  is  in.  a  ftate  of  violence,  and 
fights  agalnfl  the  body  fhe  animates,  to 
go  and  find  an  union  with  th?  obje6t  of  her 
love :  Nature  reflrains  her  in  one  refpeft. 
Love  w^afts  her  away  in  the  -other ;  She 
is  divided  between  '  thefe  two  fupfeme 
powers,  and  feels  agonizing  pains,  fcarce 
lefs  rigorous  than  death.  There  have 
been  inflances  of  fome,  who,  in  order  to 
deliver  themfelves  from  the  tortures  of  in- 
quietude, did  voluntarily  fubmit  to  dread- 
^1  punifhments,  believing  that  all  reme- 
dies were  fweet  and  gentle,  that  could 
,cure  fo  painful  a  melady.     Banifhment  is 

undoubt- 
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undoubtedly  one  of  the  moft  cruel  affiic- 
tioRs  invented  by  juftice  to  chaflife  the 
guilty ;  it;  fevers  us  from  all  that  we  love, 
and  it  fcems  to  be  a  Ipng  death,  leaving 
us  but  a  fmall  portion  of  life,  to  make  us 
more  wretched :  Yet  there  has  been  a  * 
mother;  who  chofe  rather  to  fufFer  the 
rigour  of  that  deftiny  than  the  violence  of 
Defire,  and  who  was  very  willing  to  ac- 
company her  fon  in  his  exile,  that  fhe 
might  not  be  condemned  to  regret  his  ab- 
fence  and  long  for  his  return.  Nature 
therefore  having  feen  that  defire  was  a  pu- 
niftiment,  gave  birth  to  hopes  for  foften- 
ing  its  rigours ;  for  whilft  we  abide  here 
on  earth,  we  form  no  wiflies,  but  our 
mind  promifes  itfelf  the  completion  of 
them.  It  is  in  Hell  only,  where  theie 
two  motions  of  our  foul  are  divided,  and 
where  the  Divine  Juftice  condemns  its 
enemies,  to  form  defires  without  hopes, 
and  to  languifh  after  a  happincfs  which 
they  can  never  pofiefs.  They  figh  for 
the  Sovereign  Good,  and  whatever  hatred 
they  may  have  conceived  againft  the  God 
that  punifhes  them,  they  notwithftanding 
naturally  love  him,  and  wifti  for  his  en- 
joyment,. 

*  Scncc.  Confolat.  ad  Hclv,  Cap.  i8. 
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joymen^,  thoug^S  not  allowed  to  hope  fbf 
it.  That  defire  makes  their  whole  pu* 
mihment,  and  that  longing  is.  a  torment^ 
which  is  more,  unfupportable  to  them  thaa 
the  heat  of  flames,  the  company  of  Eter 
vils,  and  the  eternity  of  their  pxifon.  .  if 
they  could  be  without  defires,  they  wcoiM 
be  without  pain,  and  all  other  lufFerings 
that  difmay  vulgar  fouls,  would  feeni 
lupportable  to  them,  if  they  were  nQtcoar 
demned  to  wilh  for  a  happinefs  which 
they  cannot  hope  for. 

But  it  is  not  ill  Hell  only  this  paffion  it 
cruel,  it  afflidls  alfb  all  rnen  upon  earth, 
and  as  it  ferves  divine  Juftice  with  a  inean^ 
to  chaftife  criminals,  it  ferve^  Merey  with 
a  holy  artifice  to  exercife  the  Innqcent; 
for  the  goodnefs  of  God  makes  them  tq  be 
confumed  in  defire ;  they  are  abforbed  in 
an  inquietude  that  cannot  end  but  with 
their  life;  they  make  efforts  to  abftraft 
themfelves  from  their  bodies,  they  invite 
death  to  their  affiftance,  and  fay  with  the 
Apoftle,  *  I  defire  to  be  diflblved  and  be 
with  Chrift.  Juftice  employs  alfo  defines 
to  be  revenged  ^of  finiiers,  and  by  a  con- 
duel 

*Phn.  1. 6. 
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dxiQ:  not  lefs  fevere  than  reafbnable,  aban- 
dons them  to  that  paffion  for  their  torment; 
they  defire  but  to  afflift  themfelves,  and" 
.  their  Souls  form  diforderly  wifhes,  which 
proving  inefFeftual,  leave  them  in  a  lan- 
guifhing  ftate,  that  lafts  as  long  as  life, 
-  Theology  finding  this  paffion  to  be  the 
Tsaule  of  all  our  misfortunes,  thought  it 
could  not  better  defcribe  felicity,'  than  by 
Hiforming  us  that  it  vi^asthe  end  of  all  de- 
(ires.  Philoibphy  might  have  told  us  that 
it  is  the  end  of  all  our  calamities,  and  the 
beginning  of  our  welfare,  in  making  us 
forget  our  miferies  by  the  fweets  of  its 
pleafures  ;  but  Theology,  weir  knowing 
that  defires  are  the  moft  violent  piinifh- 
ments  we  fuffer  here  below,  is  contented 
to  fay,  that  felicity  is  its  reftinghold,  and 
that  when  we  begin  to  be  happy,  we  fhall 
ceafe  to  wifh.  We  muft  therefore  acknow- 
ledge that  defire  is  connected  with  all  the 
other  paffions  of  our  Soul,  and  thatit  fupplies 
them  either  with  arms  for  fighting  againft 
ns,  or  forces  for  annoying  us  ;  for  fiich  as 
make  the  greateft  ravages  in  our  hearts, 
would  be  dead  or  languid,  if  they  were  not 
animated  by  defire.  Love  is  not  cruel  but 
becaufe  it  wilhcs  for  the  prefence  of  what 
it  loves ;  hatred  does  not  gna\V'our  bowels. 
Part  II.  T  but 
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but  becaufe  it  defires  vengeance ;  ambitiori 
is  not  reftlefs,  but  becaufe  it  wilhes  for 
honours  ;  avaricie  does  not  fet  its  votaries 
on  the  rack,  but  becaufe  it  hankers  after 
riches ;  and  all  paffions  are  not  infupport- 
able,  but  becaufe  they  are  accompanied 
with  deiire,  which,  as  a  contagious  evil, 
Ip reads  into  all  the  afFeftions  of  our  Soul, 
to  make  us  wretched. 

If  fo  cruel,  it  is  fcarce  lefs  fhameful, 
and  we  are  obliged  to  confefs  that  it  is  a 
proof  of  our  weaknefs  and  indigence  ;  for 
we  have  npt  rccourfe  to  wiflies  but  when 
power  fails  us  ;  we  do  not  make  our  de- 
fires  appear,  but  when  we  cannot  effedl 
them  :  They  are  marks  of  our  impotence 
as  well  as  of  our  love  ;  they  inform  the 
Kings  of  the  earth  that  their  will  is  greater 
than  their  power,  and  that  they^  defire 
many  things  they  cannot  execute  :  'Tis 
true,  that  defires  Ibmetimes  animate  them 
to  thole  grand  enterprizes,  wherein  diffi- 
culty is  always  mingled  with  glory ;  'Tis 
true  alio,  that  defires  ftimulate  their  cou- 
rage, and  are  incentives  to  that  noble  ar- 
dour, witliout  which  nothing  generous  is 
undertaken,  and  executed  :  But  they  like- 
wife  teach  them  that  there  is  not  one  but 
God,  who  being  able  to  do  all  he  wills, 

cannot 
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cannot  form  an  ufelels  wifh,  and  that  it  be- 
longs only  to  him  to  change  when  he 
thinks  proper  all  his  defires  into  efFefts : 
He  rather  wills  things,  than  wifhes  fot 
them,  and  concludes  rather  events,  than 
.defires   them :  But  in  Princes  impotence 
often  hinders  the  execution  of  their  defires ; 
they  are  conftrained  to  make  vows  and 
and  implore  the  afllftance  of  heaven  when 
that  of  earth  fails  them.     Poor  Alexander 
■  feeing  his  dear  Epheftion  die,  could  teftify 
his  love  to  him  no  othenvife  than  by  his 
defires.     He,  who  diftributed  the  crowns 
of  King^  he  had  fubdued,  and  made  flaves 
of  Monarchs,  was  not  able  to  reftore  health 
to  his  favourite ;  the  wifhes,  the  prayers, 
he  folicited  heaVen  with  for  his  cure,  were 
equally   proofs   of  his  weaknefs  and  his 
grief,   and  he  made  known  to  the  whole 
earth  in  his  perfon  that  the  wifhes  of  Princes 
aire  fufficient  teflimonies  of  their  want  of 
power. 

Defires  too  in  all  men  are  public  marks 
of  a  concealed  poverty ;  for  every  Soul  that 
defires,  is  neceflitous.  She  goes  out  of  her- 
felf  to  feek  in  another  what  fhe  want;s  ;  fhe 
difcovers  her  wretchednefs  by  letting  her 
wifhes  appear,  and  fhe  acquaints  every  one 
that  the  felicity  fhe  enjoys  is  only  fb  in 
T  2  ap- 
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appearance,  being  far  from  the  comple* 
tion  of  all  her  defires*     The  nature  of  this 
paffion  was  therefore  very  properly  exprefled 
by  the  great  TertuUian,  where  he  fays,  * . 
that  ''  it  is  the  glory  .of  the  thing  defired,  . 
and  the  fliame  of  him  who  defires  it  ;'*  for  * 
a  thing  muft  be  amiable  to  light  up  our 
defires,  and  muft  have  attraftive  charms 
and  perfections  to  win  us  over ;  but  cer- 
tainly, the  will  alfb  that  wifhes  for  it, 
muft  be  indigent,  and  muft  fufFer  wants, 
.  obliging  it  ta  feek  after  their  remedy.    De- 
fire  is  therefore  the  honour  of  Beauty,  and 
the  fhame  of  the  Unchafte  ;  Defire  is  the 
glory  of  Riches  and  the  infamy  of  Miiers; 
Defire  is  the  praife  of  Dignities  and  the 
blame  of  the  Ambitious,  and  as  often  as 
Princes  conceive  that  paflion  in  their  Souls, 
they  inform  us  that  their  fortune  is  more. 
Iplendid  than  real;  and  that  it  does  not 
afford  all  the  fatisfadtions  it  promifes,  be- 
caufe  they  are  obliged  to  defcend  from  their 
thrones,  to  go  out  of  their  palaces,  and  by 
fliameful  purfuits   to  feek  out  a  foreign 
good,  which  they  do  not  find  in  their  per-, 
fon. 

The 

*  Tertul.  de  pcenitir 
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The  higheft  praife,  which  Holy  Writ; 
gives  to  God,  is  that  whereby  it  teaches  us, 
that  he  is  *  fufficient  to  himfelf,  and  (hat 
pofleiIii|g  al]  things  in  the  immenfity  of 
his  eflence,  he  is  not  obHged  to  frame 
wifhes,  nor  to  break  off  his  tranquil  coox^ 
pofure,  to  feek  contentment  in  his  crea?? 
tures.  The  world  contributes  in  not  one 
refped:  to  his  grandeur;  When  nothing 
occupied  the  place  of  the  Univerfe,  wheu 
there  were  neither  Angels  nor  Men  to 
know  and  love  him,  his  felicity  was  not 
lefs  intire,  and  all  the  praifes  we  no\y 
give  him,  add  nothing  to  his  glory  :  When 
we  immolate  vi6lims  to  him,  when  we 
make  the  earth  refound  with  his  praifes, 
when  we  burn  incenie  on  his  altars,  and 
.  when  we  enrich  his  temples  with  the  fpoils 
of  our  houfes,  we  are  obliged  to  proteft 
that  all  bur  prefents  are  ufelefs  to  him, 
that  he  does  us  a  favour  in  accepting -them, 
and  that  we  offer  nothing  to  his  grandeur, 
but  what  we  have  received  from  his  libera-^. 
Jity,  Deiire  is  therefore  a  mark  of  indi- 
gence ;  and  every  wifhing  creature  declareat 
its  poverty,. 

T  3  But 

^  God  every  where  in  the  Scripture  is  called  Sadai, 
yf\\i(;h  fignifics  fclf-fufScicnt, 
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But  not  to  difhonour  intirely  this  paffion, 
we  muft  confefs  that  it  is  likewife  a  proof 
of  our  dignity ;  for  it  extends  to  all  things, 
and  pretends  fome  right  to  every  thing  * 
that  can  find  admittance  into  our  imagina- 
tion ;  it  inveftigates  efFedls  in  the  bqfom  of 
their  caufes  ;  it  perfuades  itfelf  that  it  may 
alpire  to  every  thing  that  can  be  conceived, 
and  that  it  may  place  amongft  its  riches 
all  the  goods  it  is  not  yet  poflelled  of: 
Every  poflibility  flatters  it ;  immenfity 
feems  to  come  fo  near  within  its  grafp, 
that  it  embraces  all  the  promifes  of  for-e 
tune,  and  nothing  has  happened  to  the 
moft  fortunate  of  men,  but  it  believes  it 
may  expeft  with  fome  Ibrt  of  juftice. 
^Twas  therefore  that  a  *  Doftor  of  the 
Chriftian  Church  faid,  that  the  Apoflles, 
though  quitting  npthing,  had  quitted  a 
great  deal,  becaufe  they  had  renounced 
^heir  defires,  and  that  by  diverting  them^  - 
felves  of  a  paflion,  which  in  their  extreme 
poverty  gave  them  a  right  to  all  forts  of 
wealth,  they  cpuld  boaft  of  having  left 
all  fqr  Chrift.  And  indeed,  the  heart  of 
man  is  infinitely  capacious,  and  cannot  be 
filled  up  but  by  the  Sovereign  Good  ;  it  is 
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always  empty  till  it  poffefles  him  who 
formed  it ;  all  other  good  things  keep  it  an- 
hungered, and  far  from  gratifying  it,-  ir-. 
ritate  its  defires  and  do  not  appeafe  them  : 
Hence  it  happens  that  we  cannot  fet  bounds 
to  them  ;  that  the^nd  of  one  is  the  birth 
of  another,  and  that  we  run  from  objects 
to  objects  to  find  that  Of  which  others  are 
but  the  (hadows. 

Hence  fprung  all  the  diforderly  defires 
that  corroded  the  heart  of  the  greatefi:  mo- 
narchs ;  hence  proceeded  the  ambition  of 
Alexander,  who  found  the  earth  too  nar- 
row, and  was  vexed  that  his  conquefts 
were  terminated  by  the  boundaries  of  the 
world ;  hence  was  derived  the  avarice  of 
Craflus,  who  fancied  himfelf  poor,  though 
the  wealthieft  of  the  Romans,  and  who 
traverfed  frightful  defarts  to  make  war  upon 
a  people  whofe  only  crime  was  their  riches. 
Theie  diforders  have  no  other  fource  thaii 
the  capacioufnefs  of  our  heart  and  the  in- 
finity of  our  defires,  which  following  the 
good  that  folicits  them,  and  finding  none*" 
to  fatisfy  them,  conftantly  feek  after  new* 
ones,  and  never  prefcribe  bounds  to  them- 
felves.  Though  our  mind  is  not  fufficiently 
enlightened  to  know  the  fupreme  truth  in 
all  its  extent,  and  though  our  will  has  not 
T  4  powers 
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powers  fufBcient  to  love  the  Sovereign  Goad 
in  as  great  a  degree  as  it  is  amiable,  ye^t 
both  are"  infinitely  capacious,  and  all  the 
things  of  the  earth  cannot  rea!:h  their 
point  of  fuUnefs,  A  nat-ural  truth,  though, 
in  the  main  fublirne,  ;i%yes  as  but  a  ftep 
to  our  mind  for  afcending  to  a  higher ; 
and  a  created  goodnefs,  how  rare  ibever  it 
may  be,  does  but  extend  our  heart  and  di* 
late  our  will  to  make  it  capable  of  a  more 
excellent.  In  this  manner  do  our  defires 
change  objedts  perpetually;  they  defpife 
thpfe  they  had  efteemed,  and  making  al- 
ways a'  farther  progrefs,  find  at  the  en4 
that  nothing  can  ftop  thep  carrier  but 
pirn  who  can  fatisfy  them. 

From  thefe  three  properties  we  have  ex- 
plained, it  is  eafy  to  obferye  the  effe<3:s  de- 
sires produce  in  aiid  out  of  us.  By  fepa- 
rating  the  Soul  from  the  body,  they  caufe 
all  thofe  raptures  and  extafies  v/hich  are 
attributed  to  the  excefs  of  love.  As  ariling 
from  indigence,  they  oblige  us  to  afk, 
and  by  a  neceffary  confequence  make  us 
troublefome  to  our  friends.  As  they  fup- 
pofe  an  abyfs  in  our  heart,  we  need  not  be 
aftoniflied  that  every  thing  granted  cannot 
fatisfy  them,  and  that  after  having  purfued 
fo  rnany  different  objedls,  they  are  at  length 

tired 
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.^ired  of  gunning  fo  long  a  race,  ^nd  feel^ 
j-eft  ia  the  Sovereign  Good,  which  is  the 
4pnd  of  all  lawful  defires.  ■  }. 

C  II  A  P  T  E  R    IL 

OF    THE   BAD   USE   OF   DESIRE, 

WHOEVER  Ihould  take  the  yulrr 
gar  for  judge  in  thi§  matter,  muft 
undoubtedly  imagine,  that  no  pleafure  in 
the  world  is  more  folid  or  innocent,  than 
to  fee  our  deiires  changed  into  efFefts. 
This  is  the  common  wifh  of  ou*  friends ; 
^nd  indeed,  if  they  formed  none  but  good, 
*  nothing  would  be  more  agreeable  nor  more 
mfeful  than  their  completion,  and  we 
ihould  have  reafon  to  deem  ourfelves  happy, 
when  after  a  long  purluit,  they  were  at 
|aft  accomplilhed  ;  but  being  for  the  moft 
part  unjull,  their  fuccefs  is  often  prejudi- 
cial to  us.  I  join  in  opinion  with  Seneca, 
and  hold  with  him,  that  *  the  better  part 
of  our  friends  innocently  defire  evil  for  us, 
and  frame  wiflies  in  our  favour  more  per- 
nicious than  the  imprecations  of  enemies. 
|f  we  defire  to  live  in  peace  and  happinefs 

with 
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with  ourfelves,  we  muft  pray  to  God  that 
,  nothing  of  what  is  wiflied  on  our  account 
might  happen  to  us;  even  our  Parents 
contribute  to  our  misfortunes  through  an 
excefs  of  afFeftion,  and  during  our  infancy 
draw  down  on  our  heads  the  anger  of  hea- 
ven by  the  injuftice  of  their  wifhes  ;  fo 
that  we  need  not  be  furprized  if  in  more 
advanced  years  fo  many  difgraces  fall  to 
our  lot,  fince  thofe  that  love  us  beft  have 
procured  them  for  us. 

The  dilbrder  of  our  defires  has  three 
caufes:  The  firft  is  felf-love,  which  not 
being  able  to  deface  from  our  Souls  the 
inclination  we  have  for  the  Sovereign  Good, 
turns  this  inclination  towards  perifhable 
things,  and  caufes  it  to  wifh  for  them 
with  as  much  ardour  as  if  they  were  eter- 
nal ;  for  our  heart  fighs  always  after  God ; 
tho'  its  good  defires  are  weakened,  they 
are  not  ftifled  ;  they  ftill  have  an  attach- 
ment to  good,  and  fin  could  not  take  away 
an  inclination  fb  natural  to  them ;  but 
Reafon  which  fhould  keep  them  to  order, 
being  clouded  by  darknefs,  they  fall  into 
miftakes,  and  feek  a  connection  with  all 
the  objects  that  are  agreeable  to  them. 
Man  inveftigates  a  Beauty  which  time 
cannot   change,    which   old    age    cannot 

make 
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make  to  fade,  and  which  death  cannot 
obliterate.  So  fbpn  as  his  eyes  fee  thq 
adumbrations  of  it  on  a  face,  they  kindle 
his  defires,  and  he  imagines  that  it  is  the 
eternal  Beauty  which  is  to  fatisfy  him*- 
He  fighs  after  a  good  that  fhould  put  aa 
end  to  all  his  mileries,  fhould  fmother  all 
his  cares,  and  cure  him  of  all  the  ills  that 
prefs  hard  upon  him.  When  opinion  has 
falfely  perfuaded  him,  that  gold  is  a  metal 
affifting  us  in  all  our  wants,  opening  the 
door  for  us  to  dignities,  facilitating  the 
execution  of  our  defigns,  and  making  us 
to  triumph  over  all  difficulties,  he  com- 
mands his  defires  to  purchafe  a  good, 
from  which  he  expefts  all  his  happinefs. 
In  fliort,  man  goes  in  quefl  of  a  folid  and 
real  glory,  which  may  ferve  as  a  reward  ta 
virtue,  and  be  an  accumulation  of  honour 
to  him,  that  cannot  be  worn  out  by  years, 
nor  tarnifhed  by  the  noxious  breath  of  ca- 
lumny. When  Error  has  figured  to  hinx 
that  battles  are  heroic  adions,  that  con- 
qucfls  are  the  works  of  Sovereigns,  he  or-- 
ders  his  defires  to  feek  after  thefe  glorious 
occafions,  and  to  engage  in  unjufl  wars  ; 
he  forms  the  defign  of  overthrowing  cities, 
ruining  States,  and  carrying  horror  and 
jieath  into  all  parts  of  the  world,  to  make 

him- 
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himfelf  illuftrious  in  hiftory/  There  is 
^n  eafy  remedy  for  all  thefe.  evils,  for  aa 
the  will  has  not  loft  all  its  good  inclinations^ 
nothuig  feems  wanthig  but  to  clear  up  tlae 
'underftanding,  and  fortify  it  by  Iblid  rea- 
Ions,  that  it  may  be  able  to  oppofe  the 
falfe  maxims  of  the  world. 

The  fecond  caufe  of  diforder  in  our  de-. 
fires  is  the  imagination,  which  makes  no 
other  ufe  of  its  advantage  than  to  irritate 
them;  as  otherwife  they  would  be  pretty 
regular  if  this  embroiling  power  did  not 
fet  them  in  confufion.  Nature  feeks  only 
to  deliver  herfelf  from  the  inconveniencies 
that  may  be  a  trouble  to  her;  (he  does  not 
require  the  magnificence  of  lumptuous 
edifices,  and  fo  they  jfhelter  her  from  the 
injuries  of  the  air,  all  their  ornaments  are 
xifelefs  to  her ;  fhe  does  not  wilh  for  the 
luxury  of  apparel,  and  in  this  refpe£l,  fo'' 
her  confufion  is  hidden,  and  her  body  de- 
fended from  the  rigour  of  cold,  fhe  is  ftiU 
innocent  enough  to  condemn  this  fuper- 
fluity ;  file  does  not  ftudy  the  excefs  of 
pleafure  in  eating  and  drinking,  and  pror 
yidcd  life  is  fupported,  and  the  cravings  of 
hunger  and  thirft  appeafed,  flie  flights  all 
their  concomitant  delights :  But  the  ima- 
gination, which  feems  to  have  no  other 

cxcrcUc 
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exef  cife  fince  the  corruption  of  bur  nature, 
but^  to  invent  new  plealures  to  guarjd  us 
againft   our   primitive   misfortunes,    adds 
diflblution  to  our  defires,  and  introduces 
irregularity  into  our  wifhes  :  It  counfels  us 
to  indole  large  tra£ls  of  ground  and  pieces 
of  water  in  our  parks ;  it  obliges  us  to 
build  palaces  more  fuperb  than  our  tem- 
ples, and  larger  than  the  to\^s  of  our  an* 
ceftors  ;  it  employs  all  forts  of  artifts  for 
clothing  us  ;  it  fets  all  nature  to  vvork  for 
gratifying  our   pride  ;  ^  it-^  makes    worms 
fpin  to  cover  us  in  the  garbof  fdk  ;  it  ran- 
facks  the  bowels  of  the  earth  and  the  abyfs 
of  the  Sea  for  diamonds  and  pfsatls  to  adorn 
ns ;  it  hunts  after  delicacies  in  food,  will 
have  no  liking  to  meats  but  what  are  ex- 
quifite,  defpifes  common  fafe,  adopts  un- 
known articles  as  dainties,  ftrivcs  to  awake 
the  appetite  when  quite  torpid,  confounds 
feafons  to  give  a  ftimulus  to  the  pleafures 
of  the  table,  and  ieeks  a  remedy  againft 
fummer  heats  from  the  repolitorics  of  ice 
and  fnow  to  cool  our  wines;  In -a  word, 
the  imagination  makes  our  dcfires  intelli- 
gent ;  it  inftructs  them  to  v/iih  for  things 
they  were  not  acquinted  with,  and  by  vi- 
ciating   our    natural    propeniities,    makes 
them  to  gommit  excclics,  of  which  they 

are 
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are  not  guilty  but  becaufe  they  are  obe'-' 
dient  to  it.    Thus  our  debaucheries  fpring 
from  our  advantages,  and  we  are  not  more 
diforderly  than  beafts,  but  becaufe  we  are 
more  enlightened ;  for  Ariftotle  making  a 
*  diftinftion  of  our  defires,  calls  by  a  ftrange 
way  of  fpeaking,  the  moft  modeft,  irra-» 
tional,  becaufe  common  to  us  with  them  ; 
and  the  moft  hifolent,  rational,   becaufe 
proper  and  peculiar  to  ourfelves.     'Tis  fat 
Ais  reaibn,  I  think,  Philofbphers  would 
have  us  reduced  to  the  condition  of  beafts, 
and  therefore  propoled  nature  for  our  ex- 
ample,   believing   fhe   was  lefs   irregular 
than  Reafon :  'Tis  like  wife  on  the  fame 
account  they  divided  our  defires  into  necef- 
lary  and  fuperfluous,  faying  that  the  one 
were  limited,  and  the  others  infinite ;  that 
the  neceflary  found  wherewithal  to  content 
themfelves  in  exile  and  folitude,  but  that 
the  fuperfluous  were  far  from  being  fatis- 
fied  in  cities  and  palaces.     Hunger  is  not 
ambitious,    requiring   only  food  for  pre- 
venting inanition,  and  giving  life  its  pro- 
per exertions  ;  but  all  thofe  viands  that  are 
dreffed  with  fb  much  care  are  in  fa£t  punifh- 
ments  of  gluttony,  which  perplexes  itfelf 

in 
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in  contriving  means  to  refeft  the  appetite 
after  it  is  fatisfied,  and  to  re-excite  tbirft 
after  it  is  quenched  ;  for  it  complains  that 
the  neck  is  not  long  enough  for  tafting 
meats,  that  the  ftomach  is  not  large  enough 
for  receiving  them,  and  that  natural  heat 
is  not  prompt  enough  for  digefting  them ; 
yet  wine  is  not  (b  *agree^e  to  it,  if  not 
drank  out  of  precious  veflels ;  and  if  alio 
not  prefented  by  a  beautiful  hand  it  cannot 
gain  upon  itfelf  to  quaff  it  off  writh  its  due 
relifh.  But  natural  defires  are  not  accom- 
panied with  all  thefe  difgufts  ;  what  is  ab- 
Iblutely  neceffary,  is  almoft  always  agree- 
able to  us ;  and  nature,  a  good  mother,  has 
intermingled  pleafure  with  neceffity,  for 
our  comfort.  Let  us  then  make  ufe  of  a 
benefit,  which  we  may  place  in  the  rank 
of  the  mofl  fignal ;  and  let  us  believe  that 
(he  never  more  fenfibly  obliged  us,  than 
when  fhe  took  away  difgufl  from  all  our 
natural  defires. 

The  third  caufe  of  their  difbrder  is  that 
v/e  do  not  fufliciently  confider  the  quality 
of  the  things  we  defire.  We  often  cor- 
rupt the  nature  of  defire,  and  by  extreme 
violence  force  it  to  feek  for  a  thing  it 
ought  to  avoid.  We  only  look  to  the  ap- 
pearance of  objeds  ;  we  clofe  in  with  them 

indif- 
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indifcreetly  without  reflefting  on  their  iiri-^' 
perfedlions,  and  thus  make  regrets  lucceed 
^  wifhes,  and  pain  pleafures ;  we  defire  real 
evils,  only  becaufe  they  have  fbme  fliadow 
of  good,  and  when  after  a  long  purftiit  we-- 
poflefs  them,  they  become  infupportabl^ 
to  us :  By  a  change  of  opinion^,  we  con- 
denan  our  defire§,  and'accufe  heaven  of; 
having  been  too  eafy  in  granting  them  to  ' 
iis  ;  we  know  l^  experience  that  there  are- 
inCi^aties  God  does  not  hear  but  when  he 
is  kritated,  and  that  we*  meditate  wifhes 
whofe  accompliftiment  is  fatal  to  us  ;  Wc 
refemble  that  *  Prince  who  repented  his 
wifliing  for  gold,  and  was  full  of  affliftiou 
for  obtaining  his  wifh  ;  it  became  his  pu- 
nifliment ;    he    detefted   what  he  -had   fb 
fondly  requefted,  and  finding  himfelf  poor 
in  the  midft  of  abundance,  prayed  to*  be 
delivered  from  aiV  evil   he   had  procured 
for  himfelf.     Abfence  makes  us  fet  a  value 
on  the  greater  part  of  our  efFe£ls,  and  their 
prefence  raifes  contempt  in  us  ;  they  appear 
.f  great  to  our  imagination  when  placed  at  a 
^     '■  diftance  from  us,  but  when  brought  un- 
der clofe  infpeftion,  lofe  their  falfe  gran- 
deur ;  all  their  advantages  vanifh  as  fha- 

dows 
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dows  before  the  Sun,  and  we  convert  our 
cfteepi  into  contempt',  our  love  into  hatred^ 
and  Qur  defires  into  abhorrence. 

Prophane  Philpfophy  defiring  to  re* 
medy  fo  many  evils,  gives  us  a  counlel 
that  throws  us  into  despair ;  for  without 
reforming  our  Ibul,  it  would  have  us  mo- 
derate our  defires.  As  if  the  difbrder  lay 
•  only  in  our  wifhes,  it  forbids  us  the  ufeof 
them,  and  advifes  us,  if  we  are  willing  to 
be  happy,  to.  wifh  for  nothing^.  It  makes 
Jiappinefs  to  confift'in  the  Including  of  this 
paffion.  It  thinks  of  having  pronounced 
an  Oracle  when  it  has  faid  by  the  mouth 
of  Seneca,  tl^at  h^  wlio  has  fet  bounds  to 
his  defires  is  as  happy  as  Jupiter,  and  that 
without  fuperadding  to  our  ricbea  or  aoigr 
menting  our  pleafures,  we  need  only  abate 
our  defires  to  find  folid  contecitment.  But 
certainly  it  deceives  us,  by  flattering  and 
promifing  us  an  imaginary  happinefs,  de- 
priving ua  at  the  fame  time  of  the  means  , 
of  acquiring  one  that  is  real.  It  configns 
us  over  to  the  indigence  Sin  has  left  us  in,, 
^nd  forbids  us  th^  ule  of  defires.  It  leaves 
us  with  the  inclination  Nature  has  given 
us  fqr  the  Sovereign  Gpod,  and  does  not 
permit  us  to  feek  after  it.  It  would  have  us 
Pai^t  II.  U  be 
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be  poor,  and  not  affected  thereby,  and  add 
to  the  nxjsfortune  of  poyerty  that  of  info- 
lence  arjd  pride.  When  we  fliall  reign  iij 
heaven,  and  find  perfeft  felicity  in  the 
fruition  of  the  Sovereign  Good,  we  IhalJ 
baniih  all  wiihes ;  but  whilft  we  groan 
vpon  earth,  and'  fuffer  ills  that  oblige  us  tQ 
go  qut  of  ourfelves  to  find  remedies  for* 
them,  we  fhall  conceive  juft  deiires,  and 
(hall  learn  from  Religion,  the  means  o| 
employing  them  for  the  glory  of  Chrift|, 
^ud  for  the  Salvation  of  pur  Soul^ 


C   H   A   P   T   E  II     IIL 

ON     THE     GOOD     USE     OF     DESIRE^ 

THOUGH  nothing  is  more  commoa 
than  Deiires,  yet  nothing  is  more 
rare  than  their  good  ufe,  and  of  the  many 
perfons .  that  form  wifhes,  but  few  are 
found  that  know  how  to  regulate  them  ^ 
for  this  Pafjion  is  as  free  as  Love,  and  be^ 
ing  its  firfl:  produftion,  cannot  fuffer  rcj 
ftraint.  It  is  fo  puffed  up  with  glory, 
that  it  will  receive  no  laws  but  from  the 

Sovereigu 
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Sovereign  Good  ;  it  holds  in  contempt  the 
authority  of  Princes,  and  knowing  itfelf^ 
tp  be  independent  of  their  empire,  is  nei* 
ther  difmayed  by  their  menaces,  nor  moved 
by  their  promifes.  Kings,  who  are  well 
acquainted  with  the  extent  of  their  own 
power,  make  no  encroachments  on  the 
liberty  of  the  heart ;  they  may  punifli  ac- 
tions and  forbid  words,  but  muft  leiave 
thoughts  and  defires  fubordinate  to  him,- 
who  feeing  info  the  bottom  of  hearts,  can- 
reward  or  punifh  them  eternally  :  They 
ena£t  no  laws  for  keeping  them  fubmiffive,. 
acknowledging  that  it  is  God  alone  that 
can  reprefs  them,  and  that  he  is  the  only: 
one  among  all  Sovereigns'  that  has  a  right 
to  fay  to  his  fubjeds  :  '*  Thou  *  fhalt  not 
covet."  Such  therefore  muft  -pafs  for  in- 
Iblent  who  attempt  to  reform  defires  with- 
out his  intervention;  fo.  that  all  the  ad-^ 
vice  we  can  give  on  this  head  neceflarily 
prefuppoles  his  aiFiftance :  But  after  pay^ 
ing  that  fubmiffion  to  hinj  from  whona 
we  hold  all  things,  it  feems  we  may  ufe 
that  Paflion  on  certain  conditions,  which 
will  make  it  tQ  us  both  ufeful  and 
gloripus. 

U  2  The 

*  Exod.  c.  20. 
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The  view  of  nature  in  ^ving  us  defireS| 
was  in  order  to  our  accjuiring  the  Good 
that  was  wanting  and  neceflary  to  us^* 
They  are  helps  in  our  indigence,  they  are 
hands  to  our  will,  and  as  thefe  parts  of  the 
body  labour  for  all  the  reft,  our  defires,  4a 
like  nianner,  labour  for  all  the  paffions  of 
of  our  fbifl^  and  by  their  watchfulr  ancj 
jafliduous  care  oblige  our  love  and  our  ha-t 
tred.  But  thi§  advantage  would  become 
pernicious  to  us,  if  having  bee^  given  for 
relieving  our  poverty,  we  rather  made  it 
inftrumenj:al  for  encreafing  it.  Before 
therefore  we  engage  in  the  iearch  of  a 
Good,  we  fliould  refle<3:  if  it  be  great 
enough  to  enrich  us,  and  if  its  .fruition 
can  annihilate  the  wifhes,  its  privation 
had  excited  ;  for  if  it  only  irritates  them, 
and  if  inftead  of  curing  our  ills,  it  exas- 
perates them,  we  muft  have  loft  judgment 
tpr  the  fake  of  retaining  defire.  I  (hall 
therefore  defire  only  thole  real  goods  that 
can  refcue  me  from  my  miferies;  and  that 
my  paffion  may  be  reafqnable,  ftiall  not 
wifli  for  them  but  {o  far  as  they  ought  tQ 
be  wiflied  for :  I  will  weigh  their  qualities 
and  adjuft  my  wiflies  to  their  merits ;  I 
will  eudeavour  to  acquire  wealth,  not  tq 
be  fubfervient  to  my  vanity,  but  to  help 

me 
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hie  in  my  wants ;  I  will  make  ufe  of  food 
to  fupport  my  body,  and  not  to  irritate  my 
Jappetite ;  I  will  fue  for  hononrs  as  helps 
to  a  growing  virtue  that  ftands  in  need,  of 
ibme  foreign  fuccours  to  defend  it  againft- 
vice;  I  will  even  indulge  myfelf  in  inno- 
cent pleiafures,  but  will  avoid  their  excefs^ 
and  remember  that  they  partake  of  the 
nature  of  thofe  fruits,  that  are  agreeable 
to  the  taftp  and  pernicious  to  the  health. 
With  this  moderation  our  defires  will  be 
reafonable.  If  they  attach  us  to  the  things 
of  the  earth)  neceffity  will  be  an  excufe  to 
us,  and  we  fliall  efteem  glorious  a  fervi- 
tude,  that  is  common  to  us  with  the 
Sainti. 

We  fhould  aifb  be  careful  to  entertani 
but  feeble  defires  for  perifhable  things,  and^ 
wifti  with  moderation  and  referve  for  what 
may  be  taken  from  us  with  violence.  The 
Philofophy  of  the  Stoics  is  too  auftere  to 
be  attended  to ;  its  maxims  tend  more  to 
fink  us  in  delpair  than  correft  our  hearts. 
It  abiblutely  forbids  us  to  with  for  any 
thing  that  may  be  taken  from  us,  and  it 
employs  all  its  falfe  reafons  to  perfuade  us 
that  the  good  which  comes  to  vis  through 
defires,  cannot  be  real.  Chriftian  Philo- 
fophy,^ which  knows  that  our  felicity  is 
U  3  ,  not 
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not  inherent  to  ourfelves,   and  thit  we 
muft  pafs  out  of  it  to  confblidate,  if  jxrf^ 
fible,  an  union  with  the  Sovereign  Good^ 
condemns  that  maxim ;  and  knowing  alfo 
that  we  are  liable  to  be  deprived  of  other 
goods,  it  orders  us  to  defir.e  them  without 
uneafinefs,  and  to  confider  that  their  pot 
feffion  is  not  {o  fecured  to  us,  as  not  to,  be 
fometimes  interrupted.     It  prepares  us  for 
their  lofs,  when  it  permits  the  means  for 
acquiring  them  ;  it  teaches  us  that  the  de- 
fire  of  perifhable  things  ought  not  to  be 
eternal,  and  that  wis  fhould  poflefs  without 
attachment,  what  we  ought  to.  leave  with- 
out regret;  it  informs  us,  that  the  goods 
of  Fortune  and  Nature  depend  on  divine 
Providence,  that  it  lends  but  does  not  give 
them  to  us,  that  it  refufes  them  to  its 
friends  and  grants  them  to  its  enemies, 
and  difpenfes  them  in  fuch  manner,  that 
if  they  be  not  marks  of  its  hatred,  they 
are  not  in  faft  teftimonies  of  its   love. 
Together  with  thefe  fubftantial  reafons  it 
gently  perfuades  us,  that  they  ought  not 
to  be  the  principal  objeds  of  our  defires^ 
and  that  to  fecond  the  intentions  of  our 
Sovereign,  we  fhould  love  them  with  re- 
miflhefs,    defire   them   with   moderation, 
poflefs  them  with  indifference,  and.religa 

them 
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them  with  pleafure.   But  the  principal  ulc 
we  Ihould  make  of  lb  noble  a  paffion,  is 
to  employ  it  as  a  means  to  raife  us- to  God, 
to  form  of  it  a  glorious  chain  that  may 
ihfeparably  link  us  to  him.     Being  the 
only  objeft  of  love,  he  is  likewife  the  only 
6bjeS:  of  all  defires  t  They  wander  from 
their  end  when  they  go  from  him ;  they 
Iple  themfelves  when   they  do  not  leek 
him,  and  remain   in  the  midft  of  their 
courfe,  when  they  do  hot  arrive  to  him : 
He  is  the  fourceof  all  perfeftions,  and  be-- 
ing  as  they  are  without  mixture  and  ble- 
milh,  there  is  nothing  in'  them  but  what 
is  perfedlly  defirable.     We  fee  Creatures 
that  have  charms  creative  of  defires,  and 
yet  their  imperfeftions  make  them  to  be 
flighted.     The  Sun  has  {o  much  Iplendor 
and  beauty  as  to  have  made  Idolaters ;  a 
part  of  the  world  ftill  reveres  him,  and 
the  Chriftian  Religion  which  has  Ipread 
into  all  parts  of  the  eiarth,  has  not  been 
able  to  undeceive  all  Infidels :  Yet  is  he 
fubjed:  to  debilities,  advifing  Philolbphers, 
that  he  is  but  a  mere  creature ;  his  light 
fufFers  limitation, .  and  he  cannot  at  the 
fame   time    enlighten    both    our   hemit'' 
pheres ;    he    luffers    eclipfes   and   cannot 
avoid  them ;  he  faints  away,  as  it  were, 
U  4  and 
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and  finds  himfelf  offufcated  by  a  Star  rfiaf 
yields  to  him  in  magnitude  and  beauty; 
if  he  has  favourable  influences,  he  has  alio 
maligh ;  if  his  warmth  revives  and  exhi-*- 
larates  men,  it  kills  them  likewife,  if  he  is 
the  father  of  flowers,  he  is  alfo  the  parri- 
cide ;  if  his  brightnefs  gives  us  light,  it 
dairies  us ;  if  his  heat  warms  Europe, 
it  burns  Africa ;  {o  that  the  moft  noble  of 
all  Stars  has  its  defefts,  and  if  it  fiiraifhes 
us  with  delires,  it  infpijres  us  with  averfion 
and  contempt.  But  God  has  nothing  that 
is  not  amiable ;  all  his  perfedtions  behold 
numbcrlefs  Angels^  deftined  to  honour 
them,  and  retain  immortal  Lovers  adoring 
them  fince  the  origin  of  the  world  :  Men 
that  know,  defire  them,  and  wifh  for 
death  to  be  able  to  poflefs  them. 

It  is  therefore  the  Sovereign  Good  we 
are  under  an  obligation  to  make  refearches 
after ;  'tis  for  him  that  wiihes  and  defires 
have  been  given  us ;  our  heart  is  criminal, 
when  it.  divides  its  love  and  gives  but  a 
part  of  it  to  him  that  entirely  deferves  it. 
The  abundance  of  God  and  indigence  of 
Man,  are  the  firft  bonds  of  the  alliance 
we  contract  with  him  ;  he  is  all  and  we 
are  nothing ;  he  is  an  abyfs  of  mercy,  and 
we  are  aa  abyfs  of  mifery ;  he  has  infinite 

per- 
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pef  fe^tions  and  we  have  innumerable  faults  t 
he  poffefles  no  grandeur  that  is  not  to  be 
wifhed  foi",  and  we  fufier  no  want  that 
does  not  oblige  us  to  form  wiihes ;  he  isf 
•  all  deferable  and  we  are  all  deilres ;  and  to 
'  exprefs  well  our  nature^  it  is  fiifficient  to 
fay,  that  we  are  but  a  mere  capability  of 
God.  We  have  not  a  part  in  our  body 
nor  Acuity  in  our  fbul^  that  does  not 
oblige  us  to  feek  hun;  we  traverfe  the 
world  by  our  defires,  we  run  afiray  in  our 
afie^^ons ;  but  after  having  coniidered  the 
beauties  of  heaven  and  the  riches  of  the 
earthy  we  are  conflrained  to  enter  into 
ourfelves,  to  wean  ourfelves  from  that 
which  feems  intimately  connefted  with 
our  being,  and  to  confefs  that  .none  but 
God  alone  can  fill  the  capacious  powers 
of  our  heart.  Let  us  draw  thefe  advan* 
tages  from  our  mifery,  and  let  us  rejoice 
and  be  glad  that  nature  has  given  us  fo 
many  defires,  becaufe  they  are  as  wings 
that  raife  us  to  God,  and  chains  that  bind 
us  to  him. 

On  all  other  occaflons  defires  are  of  no 
account,  and  after  confuming  us  in  fighs 
for  a  long  time,  they  are  far  from  giving 
what  they  made  us  hope  for ;  they  harrafs 
whilfl  they  poflefs  us,  and  when  de^air 

has 


has  made  them  pine  away  to  dfeath,  they 
leave  us  nothing  but  the  (hartie  aftd  tegret, 
of  having  liftened  in  fond  credulity  to  fiich 
bad  counfeliors.     *Tis  true,  however,  that 
tliey  awake  the  foul,  and  give  her  fomc 
vigour  to  acquire  the  good  (he  wiflies  for  ; 
but  the  good  fuccefs  of  our  enterprizes 
4Joes  not  depend  on  their  efforts ;  and  if 
the  things  we  love,  coft  us  nothing  but 
defires,  all  ambitious  men  would  be  So- 
rereigns,  all  miifers  rich,  and  we  fhould 
fee  no  lovers  venting  bitter  complaints 
againft  the  rigour,  or  infidelity  of  their 
miftreffcs ;  women  would  take  their  huf^ 
bands  cut  of  rficir  grave,  mothers  would 
cure  their  fick   children,    and    Captives 
would  recover  their  liberty;  We  fhould 
perform  as  many  miracles  as  wifhes,  for 
if  the  powers  of  wifhes  were  by  us  redu- 
cible toafts,  all  evils  of  conlc^qtience,  muft 
be  banifhed  the  earth.      But   experience 
teaches  us  that  they  are  for  the  moft  part 
impotent,  and  that  their  accomplifhment: 
depends    on    that    fupreme    Providencej^ 
which  can  at  pleafiire  convert  them  into 
efFecls.     Thofe,  however,  regarding  our 
Sah^ation  never  remain  unprofitable.   Here 
it  is  neceflary  defires  fhould  be  flrong  and 
fervent.     Our  converfion  does  not  depend 

merely 
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merely  on  our  will ;  an  animated  defire  of 
grace  effaces  all  our  fins,  and  though  God 
is  fb  great,  it  has  coft  them  that  poflefs 
him  little  more  than  wiflies  to  obtain 
him.  This  paffion  dilates  our  SoulJ  and 
renders  us  capable  of  the  good  it  rtiakes  us 
to  figh  after ;  it  extends  our  heart  and 
prepares  us  to  receive  the  felicity  it  pro- 
cures for  us ;  it  ftrikes  the  ears  of  God, 
mates  itfelf  heard  without  {peaking^  and 
is  lb  powerful  in  heaven  that  nothing  h 
refilled  to  its  entreaties.  It  glorifies 
Chrift,  and  exhibits  the  moft  ancient  of 
his  names,  having  l?een  known  by  that  of 
the  *  Defired  of  all  nations,  before  he 
was  known  by  that  of  Saviour.  His  Pro- 
phets honoured  him  by  that  title  before 
his  birth ;  he  who  marked  out  to  us  the 
time  of  his  coming,  had  the  prefage  of  it 
from  his  wilhes,  and  delerved  to  be  called 
by  an  Angel  the  +  Man  of  Defires.  And 
indeed,  his  defires  forwarded  the  myftery 
of  the  Incarnation  ; — thole  of  the  Virgin 
obtained  its  accomplilhment,  and  ours 
will  find  its  effecls :  They  do  not  ceafe  to 
alk  them  of  God* 

CHAP- 
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CHAPTER    IV. 

OF  THE  NATURE,  PROPERTIES,  EFFfecfSJ 
AND  GOOD  AND  ILL   USE  OF    AVERSIQN^ 
,  OR   FLIGHT. 

NATURE  would  have  been  want* 
ing  to  us  in  our  neceffity,-  if  having 
given  us  Love  for  good  things,  flie  had 
not  given  us  defires  to  procure  them* 
Such  as  are  nchv  conftituents  of  our  hap* 
pinefs  would  be  fo  many  fources  of  infe- 
licity to  us,  if  permitted  to  love,  we  were 
prohibited  to  wifli  for  them ;  the  Sovereign 
Goodwouldferveonly  to  make  us  wretched, 
and  its  virtue  in  attracting  hearts,  would 
contribute  to  our  mifery ,  if  we  were  def^ 
titute  of  the  power  to  acquire  it.  We 
Ihould  have  as  much  reafbn  to  complain 
of  that  indulgeilt  Mother,  if  having  im- 
imprefled  on  the  heart  a  hatred  for  evil, 
fhe  had  not  alfo  engraved  on  it  that  Paffion 
called  Flight  to  remove  us  from  the  fame : 
Otherwife  we  (hould  fee  our  enemy,  and 
not  be  able  to  defend  ourfelves  ;  we  fhould 
hate  vice  and  be  conftrained  to  fufFer  it, 
and  by  an  imhappy  neceffity  fhould  lodge 

a  gueft^ 
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ti  gueft,  whom  we  couW  not  prevail  upon, 
ourfelves  to  love.  But  herein  Nature  has 
jnade  good  provifion :  Her  provident  care, 
always  watchful  for  her  children,  has  given 
us  a  paffion  that  flies  from  evil  with  as 
much  impetuofity,  as  defire  feeks  after 
good :  It  keeps  at  a  diftance  from  every 
thing  that  may  hurt  us,  and  following 
the  inclinations  of  Hatred,  whofe  daugh-? 
ter  or  flave  it  is,  avoids  all  difagreeable 
©bje(9:s,  or  obftinately  refifts  its  enemies. 
*Tis  the  firft  fuccour  we  have  received 
againft  evil ;  'tis  the  %ft  effort  and  firft 
fally,  the  concupifcible  appetite  makes  to 
jefcue  us  from  it/ 

Though  this  pafHon  is  almoft  always 
innocent,  and  cannot  become  criminal  but 
by  furprize,  it  notwithflanding  is  attended 
"Vyith  its  ill  ufe,  and  is  conflantly  fubje6k 
to  Jje  ppiplpyed  againft  the  defign  of  Na- 
ture, Thofe  therefore  ^hq  harbour  it,  are 
obliged  fp  cpnfider  whether  the  evil  they 
ftrive  tp  avoid,  is  apparent  or  real,  orwhe- 
tjier  opinionthat  eafily  gains  on  the  mind, 
has  not  perfpaded  them  lies  for  truths; 
for  it  is  evident  that  of  two  things  that 
bear  the  name,  of  evil  in  the  world,  there 
is  but  one  that  properly  fpeakmg  has  merit, 
puilt  and  Punifhment  are  f:he  two  moft 

com- 
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common  objefts  of  our  Flight,  and  moft 
men  lb  confound  them,  that  it  is  notknown 
which  is  the  more  odious.     Punifhment 
being  more  fenfible  than  Guilt,  is  more: 
carefully  avoided,  and  there  are  few  that 
■  do   not  prefer   being  criminal   to  being, 
wretched.     We  fly  from  the  plague  and; 
feek  fin;    we  remove   from  all  infefted 
places,  the  bad  air  of  which  may  caufe  an* 
alteration  in  our  health,  and  we  minglef 
with  bad  company,  who  may  deprive  u& 
of  our  innocence :  Yet  Religion  obliges  us 
to  believe  that  puniiftiments  are  the  effedlsf 
©f  divine  Juftice,  that  they  have  beauties 
which   though  auftere,    ar^    neverthelefs 
agreeable :  that  Qod  is  honoured  by  the 
punifhment  of  his  enemies,  and  that  he 
finds  as  much  fatlsfadion    in   the  chaf- 
|:i{ement  of  criminals  as  in  the  reward  of 
the  Juft.     The  greateft  Saints  have  ac-» 
knowledged  that  our  punifhments  are  fa-^ 
vours,  which   contribute  not  lefs  to  the 
falvation  of  men  than  to  the  glory  of  their 
Creator ;  they  have  confefled  that  we  muft 
adore  the  arm  that  deals  the  blow  againft 
us,  that  we  muft  love  our  wounds  on  ac- 
count of  the  'hand  that  ftruck  them,  and 
that  we  muft  acquaint  the  world  that  the 
thunderbolts    of   heaven   are  juft,    fince 

even 


even  thpfe  th^t  have  been  (mote  ^  them 
ladoie  them..  But  fin  is  ^  jj-eal  evil  nc» 
•y^^ithout:  every  thing  that  is  odious;  it$ 
.caufe  i§  a  (Jifprderiy  will,  its  Qbjeia  is  a  fu- 
preme  Goodnefs  v^hich  it  pffenda ;  and  if 
on  the  part  of  him  that  commits  it,  the 
malice  luffers  limitation,  it  is  infinite  oa 
the  part  of  him,  againft  whom  it  is  com- 
mitted. It  violates  all  the  kws  of  nature, 
it  dilhonours  men  and  angels,  and  all  the  ills 
we  fuffer,  are  juft  punishments  of  its  diii- 
orders.  'Tis  therefore  againft  this  horrid 
mifchief  that  we  have  received  averfion  ; 
and  it  cannot  be  more  juftly  employed, 
than  to  amove  us  frgm  a  monfter,  whole 
abode  will  be  hell,  aiid  punifhment,  death 
eternal. 

Next  to  fin  nothing-  fhould  be  more 
carefully  avoided  than  its  partizans,  who 
in  order  to  extend  its  empire  endeavour  to 
render  it  amiable  or  glorious.  Nature,  as 
the  pure,  work  of  God,  cannot  fuffer  fin, 
and  to  banifh  it  frorn  off  the  face  of.  the 
earth,  Ihe  loaded  it  with  confufion  and 
fear.  It  dares  not  to  appear  in  broad  day, 
it  hides  itfelf  in  darknefs,  and  lurks  in  fo- 
litary  places,  where  it  has  no  other  wit- 
nefles  but  its  accomplices.  But  its  parti- 
jjLang  enthrone  it,  and  have  recourfe  to  all 

forts 
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forts  of  artifices  to  beftow  on  it  an  accu-i 
mulation  of  glory ;  they  cover  it  with  thq 
mantle  of  virtue,  and  when  feeming  to 
bear  fbme  affinity  to  its  enemy,  they  ftriv^ 
to  make  itpafs  for  the  fame  ;  they  change 
tiieir  names,  and  committing  two  crimes 
by  one  aftion,  deprive  virtue  of  honour  to . 
give  it  to  fin ;  They  call  Revenge,  noble  * 
Courage  ;  Ambition,  a  generous  Paflion  ; 
Impurity,  an  innocent  Pleafure ;  and  by 
a  neceffary  confequence,  call  Humility  s^- 
bafenefs  of  mind;  the' pardon  of  injuries  a 
cowardice  of  heart ;  and  Continence  a  la-» 
vage  dilpofition  :  They  Ipre.ad  about  thefe 
falfe  maxims,  make  their  diforders  con-s. 
tagious,  and  their  errors  herefies  ;  they  fe^ 
duce  fimple  minds,  and  prefenting  poifbn 
in  cryftal  glafles  make  the  innocent  drink 
it   up  ;    even  the  moft  courageous  meet 
with  difficulties  in  guarding  againft  thern ; 
the  moft  acute  wits  fufFer  themfelves  to  be 
perfuaded  by  their  bad  reafons,  and  as  the 
frefhnefs  of  bloom  is  infenfibly  defaced  by 
the  heat  of  the  fun,  the  purity  of  Souls  is 
corrupted  by  their  evil  converiation.     We 
are  therefore  obliged  to  have  recourfe  to 
the  help  nature  has  given  us,  which  is, 
to  excite  that  pallion  that  amoves  us  i^om 
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evil,  and  fupplies  us  with  forces  to  fight 
manfully  againft  it. 

But  its  -j)rinclpal  employnient  ought  to 
be  againft  Impudlcity,  and  it  feenQs   thafc 
Heaven  did  not  give  birth  to  Averfion,  but; 
with^the  view  of  ridding  us^of  an  enemy 
which  cannot  be  conquered  but  by  flight. 
All  the  Paffions  march  to  fuccour  Virtue, 
when  fhe  engages  in  war. againft  Vice. 
Anger  is  fpirited  up  in  her  defence  :  Au- 
dacity furnifhes  her  with  weapons  ;  Hop^ 
prbmifes  her  vi£lory ;  and  Joy  that  always 
attends  on  generous  anions,  ftands  forth 
as  her   reward-     But  when  fhe  attacks 
Inapudicity,  fhe  dares  not  employ  all  thele 
faithful  foldiers;.  and  well  knowing  that 
the  enemy  fhe  encounters,  is  as  crafty  as 
powerful,  fhe  dreads  their  feduftion  or  their 
being  drawn  in  by  artifice  to  its  party. 
Anger  in  faft  agees  eafily  with  love  ;  and 
the  quarrels  of  lovers  are  frequently  con- 
ducive to  re-kindle  their  extin£b  flames,; 
Hope  keeps  up  their  afFeftions,  and  Joy 
often  receives  birth  from  their  deiires ;  {o 
that  here  none  biit  Flight  remains  with 
Virtue  for  her  defence,  and  of  the  many 
ailiftant  Paffions  in  all  her  other  defign§^ 
th^re  is  not  one  but  this  Arnotion  to  fecoa4 
her    againft    Impurity.      She,    however^ 
.    Part  IL  X  deerog 
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deems  herfelf  ftrong  enough  by  this  aid, 
and  there  is  no  beauty  fo  charming,  in-t . 
clination  fo  ftrong,  nor  opportunity  fb 
dangerous,  but  fhe  flatters  herfelf  to  be 
able  to  furmount,  if  accompanied  by  this 
faithful  paffion.  By  it  chaftity  reigns  iti 
'the  world;  by  it  virginity  is  preferved  ; 
by  its  prudence  men  imitate  Angels,  • 
and  by  it  in  the  weaknefs  of  their  flefli 
they  triumph  over  Devils, 

But  the  moft  wonderful  efFeft  it  pro-* 
duces  In  the  world,  is  when  feconding  the 
efforts  of  Charity,  it  feparates  us  from 
ourfelves,  and  anticipating  the  violence  of 
death,  divides  the  foul  from  the  body: 
For  man  has  not  a  greater  enemy  than 
himfelf ;  he  is  the  caufe  of  all  his  own  dis- 
orders, and  the  Chriftian  Religion  agrees; 
with  the  feft  of  the  Stoics  in  declaring, 
that  he  can  receive  no  real  difpleafure  but 
what  he  procures  for  himfelf  'Tis  there-* 
fore  he  is  obHged  to  keep  at  a  diftance 
from  himfelf,  and  to  entertain  no  com- 
merce with  his  body,  for  fear  he  ihould 
take  part  in  its  weaknefles ;  he  muft  avoid 
its  company,  if  he  defigns  to  preferve  his 
ipnocence;  and  his  foul  by  the  help  of 
flight  muft  be  detached  from  a  part  of  that 
which    She    animates.       The     mourner 
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amidft  the  bitteriiefs  of  afflidion,  is  de-^ 
ibarred  fblitude,  as  ferving  to  reprefent  to 
him  pifturelque  images  of  his  grief;  he 
finds  forrows  mitigated  amongfl  objedls  of 
diverfion,  and  at  length  fuch  train  of. 
thought  buries  his  cares  in  oblivion :  In 
like  manner,  finners  are  kept  from  being 
ialone,  left  they  might  converfe  too  much 
with  themfelves;  it  is  not  ^dvifable  to 
corifign  them  over  to  their  ow^n  thoughts, 
for  fear  of  being  over-bufy  w^ith  them- 
iclves ;  and  a  thoufand  artifices  are  ufed  to 
carry  them  away  from  themfelves,  to  pre- 
vent the  deftrudion  they  might  meditate  I  * 
For  it  is  well  known  that  in  folitude  all 
all  the  fchemes  they  concert  have  an  evil 
tendency ;  they  think  of  laying  fnares  for 
chaftity,  they  fet  in  order  the  courfe  of 
revenge,  they  add  fpurs  to  their  anger,  a  [id 
ietting  afide  the  fear  and  fhame  that  re- 
ftrained  them  in  company,  give  loofe' reins 
to  all  their  paffions*  To  cure  them  of  fo 
many  diforders  they  muft  be  levered  from 
themfelves,  and  in  order  to  conduit  this 
defign  with  fuccefs,  Flight  fhould  be  com- 
miffioned  to  take  charge  of  it,  as  by  inno- 
cent artifices  it  can  abftra£l  the  foul  from 
the  body,  and  remove  men  from  whatever 
may  be  hurtful  to  them. 

X  2  Being 
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Being  under  fb  many  obligations  to  it, 
and  particularly  indebted  to  it  for  true^  . 
peace  of  mind,  the  certain  pledge  of  fu- 
ture happinefs,.  it  will  not  be  amifs  to 
affign  the  reft  of  this  Chapter  to  the  Con- 
iideration  of  its  properties,  and  a  more  exadt 
knowledge  of  a  Paflion,  from  which  we 
receive  fo  many  good  offices.  It  is  to  Ha- 
tred what  defire  is  to  Love :.  Tho'  feem- 
ing  to  behold  evil  with  the  view  only  of 
removuig  from  it,  good  is  fought  by  it  in 
round-about  ways,  and  as  feamen,  it  turns 
the  back  on  the  port  it  would  arrive  at. 
Its  -effefts  are  as  powerful  as  thoie  of  de- 
fire,  and  the  unfortunate  that  fly  a  great 
danger,  engage  in  as  many  fharp  conflicts 
as  thofe  that  are  in  fearch  of  a  great  hap- 
pinefs.  Defire  calls  in  Hope  to  its  aflift- 
ance  to  acquire  the  good  that  feems  too 
difficult  for  being  attauied  ;  in  '  like  man- 
ner Flight  implores  the  affiftance  of  Fear, 
to  get  rid  of  the  evil  llirpaffing  its  power. 
Defire  is  a  mark  of  our  indigence.  Flight 
^a  proof  of  our  weaknefs ;  and  as  by  de- 
firing  we  obtain  what  we  want,  by  flying, 
we  efcape  from  that  which  attacks  us* 
Defire  dilates  our  heart,  and  renders  it  ca- 
pable of  the  good  it  contends  for ;  Flight, 
by  a  quite  contrary  effedl,.  clofes  up  our 

Ibul^ ' 
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foul  and  fhuts  the  door  againft  the  enemy 
that  would  force  it;  fo  that  thefe  two  Paf- 
lions  are  faithful  minifters  of  Hatred  and 
Love,  and  as  the  latter  undertakes  nothing 
generous  without  the  afliftance  of  defire, 
the  former  executes  nothing  memorable 
without  the  help  of  Flight ;  and  as  we 
owe  the  poffeffion  of  good  to  Defire  which 
ibught  it,  we  owe  alfo  the  removal  from 
evil  to  Flight,  by  which  it  met  with  a 
repulfe. 


END   of  Vol.   L 
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OF     ttOPE     AND     DESPAIR* 

CHAPTER    I. 

OF    THE  NATURE,   PROPERTIES,  AND  EF- 
FECTS   OF    HOPE. 

THE  art  that  lifts  itfdf  up  from  the 
earth  to  confider  the  heavens,  and 
that  neglefts  all  the  beauties  of -the  hea* 
veils  to  admire  only  thofe  of  the  Stars,  in-^ 
forms  us  that  the  Sun  changes  alpe^b  ^d 
influence  in  changing  houfes ;  for  thdiigh 
he  lofes  nothing  of  his  virtue  in  this  ap* 
Vol.ILPt.II.  B  parent 
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parent    courfe,   though 'the  eclipfes  thit 
lecrete  him  from  our  eyes,  do  not  rob 
him  of  the  brightnefs  they  hide  from  us  > 
and  though  his  diftance  from  us  does  not 
diminifh  his  heat  t  Yet  there  are  places  in 
the  heavens,  where  his  alpefts  are  more 
favourable,  and  his  influences  more  be- 
nign;   there  are  conftellations  which  he 
cherifhes,  and  in  which  he  takes  pleafure 
to  oSlige  all  Nattfre ;  it  feem=s  alfo  that  * 
they  heighten  his  luftre,  augment  his  force, 
and  that  he  never  appears  rnore  powerfol 
than   when   zQing   in    conjunftion   with 
them.     Morality,  which  knows  no  Sun 
but  Love,  confefles  that  it  acquires  new 
powers  by  aiJuming  new  faces ;  for  tho* 
always  the  fame,  and  though  the  different 
names  wei  give  it,  do  not  change  its  ef- 
fence  ;  yet  it  adjufts  itfelf  to  the  fentiments 
of  our  foul  which  it  employs,  and  pro- 
duces in   conjunftion  with   them  effefts, 
either  more  rare  or  more  common.     It  is 
gloomy    in    forrow,   violent    in    angeri 
prompt  in  deiire,  enterprizing  in  courage, 
tranquil  in  joy,  and  dejefted  in  delpairi 
But  it  is  never  more   agreeable  than  in 
Hope :  This  is  the  throne  on  which  it 
appea;rs  with  mofl  pomp ;  this  is  the  affec* 
tion,  in  which  it  ads  with  the  greateft  ef^ 

forts  ; 
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torts ;  and  this  is  the  Paffion  in  which  it 
flatters  us  with  moft  fweetnefs.  And  in- 
deed, it  is  the'moft  generous  mouvement 
of  our  Soul ;  it  feem^  Nature  had  deftined 
it  for  affifiing  great  men  in  their  moft  no- 
ble entejrprizes,  Ind  that  nothing  memo- 
rable can  be  executed  without  the  h^lp  of 
this  paffion.  Alexander  did  not  undertake 
the  conqueft  of  Afia  but  by  its  fbllicita- 
tion  ;  making  a  partition  of  all  the  poflef^ 
fions  he  had  received  from  his  father,  he 
only  referved  hope  for  his  Ihare,  and  he 
who  found  the  world  too  little,  contented 
himfeif  with  its  promifes.*  'Twas  hope, 
and  hope  only  that  Ccefar  confulted,  when 
he  refblved  to  change  the  State  of  the  Row 
man  Republic,  and  make  himfelf  the  mal- 
ter  of  that  proud  Sovereign,  which  gave 
kings  to  all  the  nations  of  the  earth.  All 
Conquerors  have  been  its  Slaves,  and  the 
Ambition  that  commanded  them  borrowed 
its  force,  and  took  advice  only  from  the 
Hope,  that  rouzed  and  Spirited  up  their 
courage. 

But  it  is  not  fo  intimately  familiarize^ 
to  Princes,  as  not  to  retain  a  communica- 
tion with  their  fubjeds,  and  extend  its 
cares  to  the  loweft  conditions  of  men.  It 
preferves  the  bonds  of  Ibcial  life,  and  all 
B  2  who 
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who  welcome  fb  pkafing  agueft,  are  prin-* 
cipally  influenced  by  its  motions.  Tlie 
farmer  does  not  cultivate  his  fields,  the 
merchant  does  not  go  to  fea,  the  Ibldier 
does  not  fight  battles,  unfolicited  by  the 
fweets  of  Hope.  Without  any  f^curity^ 
and  \vith  all  its  promiies  uncertam,  it  fees 
thoufands  obeying  its  orders,  and  expeft- 
ing  its  rewards.  It  has  more  fiibjefts  than? 
all  Sovereigns  together,  .and  may  boafli 
that  both  are  equally  a£ted  by  ks  counfels. 
*Tis  it  alone,  that  contents  all  men,,  and 
amidfl  the  difFerence  of  condition,  induces* 
thena  to  expert  the  fame  fuccefs.  'Tis  it 
that  promifes  the  hufbandman  a  plentiful 
^  harvefl,  the  mariner  a  favourable  wind, 
the  foldier  viftory^  and  the  father  obedient 
/  children •  All  engage  themfelves  on  its 
.  word,  and  what  is  mofl  flrange,  it  Is  flill 
believed  after  being  dete£led  in  lies ;  it 
throws,  however,  fuch  a  fpecious  colquring. 
.over  its  new  promifes,  that  on  their  afllir- 
ance  new  enterprizes  are  formed,  and  new 
•gangers  engaged  in.  Hufbandmen  culti- 
^  vate  the  earth  after  a  bad  year,  and  flrive 
to  conquer  the  flerility  of  their  grounds- 
by  the  afliduity  and  perfection  of  their 
labours;  failors  put  again  to  fea  after  a 
fhipwreck,     and  decoyed  by  hope,  forget 

the 
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the  rage  of  Storms  and  the  Sea^s  fakhlefs- 
nefs ;  Soldiers  return  to  battle  after  their 
defeat ;  elated  with  hopes,  they  attack  the 
enemy  they  have  beaten,  and  jSatter  them- 
selves that  Fortune  will  be  tired  in  always 
favouring  the  fame  party -1  In  fliort,  there 
is  no  condition  fo  wretched  but  this  paf- 
lion  adminifters  confolation  to.  Though 
addifted  to  deceit,  it  would  fain  appear 
faithful,  and  even  in  its  levity  will  give 
proofs  of  conflancy;  for  it  accompanies 
its  flaves  to  death,  it  follows  delinquents  . 
to  their  places  of  punifhments,  it  enters 
into  prifons  with  captives,  it  mounts  the 
IcafFold  with  ftate  criminals,  and  with 
w^hatever  ill  fuccefs  it  has  repayed  our  de- 
iires,  there  is  no  man  that  can  prevail 
upon  himfelf  to  quit  claim  to  it§  blandifh* 
meuts. 

But  as  there  is  no  advantage  in  the 
world,  that  does  not  contain  the  allay  of 
ibme  defeft,  fo  hope  is  not  without  a  fhare 
of  the  ;i7ixture,  and  if  it  flatters  men  by 
its  fweetiiefs,  it  difmays  them  by  the  fear 
that  attends  on  it ;  for  the  good  it  defires 
is  abfent  and  difHcult ;  its  abfence  diflurbs  • 
it,  and  its  difficulty  frightens  it ;  it  well 
knows  that  what  it  feeks,  is  doubtful: 
even  the  name  it  hears  informs  it  that  the 
B. 3  event 
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'  event  of  .its  enterprizes  is  uncertain,  an4 
every  time  it  confiders  the  clangers  tha^^ 
threaten  it,  it  turns  pale  as  well  ^s  fear ;  it 
feems  to  be  of  the  temper  qf  that  great 
General,  who  never  began  a  battle  with- 
out trembling,  as^  ff  he  had  apprehended 
the  hazards  his  courage  was  likely  to  ex- 
pofe  him  to :  It  dreads  its  own  efforts, 
and  its  boldnefs  occafions  the  greateft  part 
of  its  tia^idity.  This  maxim  is  fb  true, 
that  fome  Philofophers  were  of  opinion, 
that  our  hopes  gave  birth  to  our  apprehenr 
lions,  and  that  in  order  to  be  without  fear, 
"We  fhould  entertain  no  hopes  ;  for  though 
thefe  two  paffions  feem  to  imply  a  con-. 
trariety,  becaufe  the  Soul  that  hopes  i^ 
full  of  confidence,  yet  they  proceed  from 
each  other,  and  notwithftanding  the  bad- 
nefs  of  their  aflbciation,  they  mutually 
aid,  and  feldoip  defert  one  another  :  They 
go  along  together,  as  Criminals  with  their 
Guards,  faftened  by  the  farne  chain,  and 

.  almoll  reduced  to  the  fame  lervitude^  But 
I  am  not  aftonifhed  at  their  near  affinity  to. 
each  other,  as  having  fo  many  relations, 
and, both  being  the  paffion  of  a  man  in  fuf^ 
penfc,  whom  the  ekpedation  of  futurity 
keeps  in  a  ftate  of  reftlefsnefs. 

When, 
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'  When,  unattended  by  fear,  the  know- 
ledge of  its  ftrength  afliires  it  of  the  good 
fuccefs  of  its  enterprize,  it  falls  into  atio-^ 
ther  extremity,  and  furnifties  our  enemies 
with  means  to  liirprile  us  ;^  for  it  is  na- 
tually  indifcreet,  and  whatever  good  advice 
may  be  given  it,  it  looks  to  the  good  that 
attraiSs,  and  does  not  confider  the  evil  that 
furrounds  it.     Imprudently  running  into 
danger,  and  guided  only  by  fedudlive  ap- 
pearances, it  runs  the  rifque  of  forfeiting 
its  liberty  to  fatisfy  its  inclination :  Thus 
we  fee  fifhes  fwallow  the  hook,  becaufe 
covered  with  Ibme  bait;  wild  beafts  give 
into  toils,  fancying  to  find  feme  prey  in 
them,  and  foldiers  fall  into  an  ambulcade, 
believing  to  gain  fbme  advantage :  Whence 
Hope  may  be  deemed  a  ralh  counfellor, 
feeing  but  a  falfe  glimmering  amidft  the 
darknefs  of  futurity,  and  difcovering  but 
apparent  goods,  to  throw  us  into  hidden 
and  real  evils.     For  thefe  reafbns.  Poli- 
ticians always  dlftruft  its  fuggeftions,  and 
the  great  men  that  govern  ftates,  do  not 
cafily  give  credit  to  a  paflion,  which  has 
more  warmth  than  wildom,  more  courage 
than   prudence.      But   though   it   fhould 
make  good  all  it  promifes,  and  though 
the  happinefs  it  bids  us  to  retain  in  expec- 
B  4  tancy 
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tancy,  might  not  receive  a,  mixture  of  difii 
guft ;  ftill  fliould  we  have  r^afon  to  comn' 
plain  of  its  management,  becaufe  feeding, 
us  with  future  profpefts,  it  makes  us  for-t 
get  what  is  paft,  and  obliges  us  to  ground 
our  contentment  on  the  moft  unpertaia 
patrt  of  our  life. 

Time  that  meafures  all  the  things  of 
the  world  has  three  difcriminations,  the 
paft,  the  prefent,  and  futurity.  The  pre-* 
fent  is  but  a  point ;  it  flows  fo  rapidly  that; 
it  cannot  be  ftopt;  we  are  catched  in  a  lie 
every  tinie  we  fpeak  of  it ;  it  never  hears, 
the  beginning  and  end  of  the  fame  fpeechj 
when  we  think  to  adopt  it  for  a  witnefs, 
or  inftance  it  in  for  an  example,  it  flips 
out  of  our  hands ;  we  find  it  no  longer 
prefent,  and  that  it  has  already  pafled } 
Futurity  fucceeds  it,  but  is  fo  hidden,  that 
the  wifefl:  of  the  world  cannot  difcover  its 
firfl  moments  ;  its  darknefs  is  fo  thick  asi 
not  to  be  diflipated  by  all  the  light  of  pru-' 
dence ;  the  fiiccefs  of  things  is  fhut  up  ' 
within  its  abyfs,  and  cannot  be  knowji 
without  entering  into  eternity  :  One  muft 
be  a  Prophet  to  penetrate  into  its  fecrets, 
and  all  therein  in  regard  to  us  is  fb  doubt* 
fill  and  fo  confufed,  that  often  the  days 
we  appoint  for  our  triumph,  are  deflined 

far 
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for  our  defeat,  and  the  hours  we  referve 
for  our  diverfions,  are  fuch  as  heaven  has 
ordained  for  our  pyijifhment ;  The  paft  k 
no  more,  it  flies,  and  we  fly  from  it ;  our 
wishes  that  zffeGt  foroe  right  over  fi^turity, 
haye  no  pretenfions  to  it ;  th^y  <;aanot  dif- 
pofe  of  what  is  no  ipore,  and  that  iiiprem© 
power  which  all  things  oljey,  will  make 
no  alteration  in  that  part  of  time,  till  it 
fliall  pleafe  him  to  reform  the  world,  and 
by  drawing  our  body  out  of  duft,  ihall  ren- 
der to  the  prefent,  all  that  the  paft  had 
taken  from  it.     'Tis  true,  that  our  me- 
paory   has   fbme  juri{<3i<3:ion  over.it*;    it' 
makes  ufe  of  it  for  our  coniblatidn  ;  it  re- 
<:olle(3:3  all  our  former  fubjeds  of  happineft 
for  the  fweet  recreation  of  our  minds,  and 
by  an  innocent  artifice,  converts  our  paft 
difafters  into  prefent  felicities ;  it  refufci- 
tates  our  friends  that  we  may  enjoy  their 
company;    it    converfes    with   the   dead 
without  horrour,  and  in  fpite  of  the  ne- 
ceflary  laws  of  timcy  makes  the  paft  -to 
reyive,  and  reftores  to  us  all  the  gratifica- 
tions it  had  robbed  us  of.     And  indeed, 
this  is  that  part  of  our  life  which  PhiJofo- 
phers  love  beft ;    it   is  that  over  which 
Fortune  has  no  further  power,  and  which 
cannot  be  incommode4  by  poverty,  bela- 
boured 
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jboured  by  fear,  nor  abufed  by  hope ;  'tia 
afacred  time,  which  accidents  dare  not 
meddle  with ;  'tis  a  treafure,  we  cannot 
be  robbed  of,  and  Tyrants  that  may  have 
power  over  the  remainder  of  our  life,  have 
none  over  that  which  is  paft  ;  we  are  in 
peaceable  pofleffion  of  it,  and  let  deftiny 
do  what  it  can,  thete  is  no  depriving  us 
of  a  good  we  enjoy  from  the  fenfations  of 
our  reminifcence  :  Yet  Hope  deprives  us 
of  thefe  innocent  accjuifitions,  and  looking 
to  nothing  but  futurity,  hinders  our  think- 
ing on  what  is  paft ;  it  impoverifhes  to 
enricli  us,  it  ftrips  us  of  certainties  to  buoy 
us  up  with  uncertainties,  and  by  an  ex- 
treme injuftice,  draws  us  out  of  tranquil- 
lity to  engage  us  in  ftorms. 

I  muft  confefs  that  Prudence  and  Reli- 
gion confider  futurity,  but  do  not  pay  that 
regard  to  it  which  hope  does.  Religion 
does  not  ground  herfelf  on  that  uncertain 
futurity,  which  amufes  the  generality  of 
men,  but  on  an  affured  futurity  promifed 
us  in  the  holy  Scriptures  :  She  labours  to 
acquire  it,  and  employs  all  hfer  reafbns  to 
perfuade  us  that  it  ought  to  be  the  principal 
obje6t  of  our  defires  ;  ftie  defpiies  that  de- 
ceitful futurity  which  human  hope  feeks 
after,  and  eftimates  it  at  fo  low  a  rate, 

that 
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fhat  (he  would  not  have  us  deem  it  a  part 
of  our  life  ;  (he  forbids  us  to  think  of  the 
morrow,  and  even  condemns  jhe  falfe  pru-^ 
dence  of  men,  who  amafs  treafures  and 
build  palaces,  as  if  they  were  certain  of 
living  out  art  eternity;  Ihe  would  not  have 
us  defer  to  that  unknown  time  the  efFefl: 
pf  our  good  relblutions,  and  by  her  pro- 
found knowledge  of  the  uncertainty  of  ali 
things,  forbids  us  likewife  to  delay  re^ 
pentance,  and  commands  us  to  hold  the 
prefent  day,  as  the  laft  of  our  life.  True 
.Prudence  confiders  futurity  rather  as 'a 
Iburce  of  evil,  than  as  a  fburce  of  good, 
and  when  defirous  of  piercing  into  its 
darknefs,  rather  counfels  with  fear  than 
hope  ;  fhe  diftrufts  every  thing  depending 
on  Fortune,  and  well  knowing  in  howgreat 
a  degree  the  beft  conjeftures  are  doubt- 
ful, always  waits  futurity  for  with  imea- 
finefs  :  Knowing  alio  that  good  fuccefs  is 
out  of  the  reach  of  her  power,  fhe  leaves 
to  divine  Providence  the  care  of  its  ma- 
nagement, and  is  not  aftonifhed  when  Ihe 
fees  the  wifefl  counfels  followed  by  un- 
profperous  events  ;  fo  that  hope  is  blame* 
able  for  embarraffing  us  in  a  time  not  at 
o^r  difpofal,  and  placing  all  ourhappinefs 
€)n  moments  and  hours^  which  lie  perhaps 

beyond 
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beyond  the  courfe  of  our  lives.  'Tis  tnieif:' 
'  the  condition  of  our  nature  obliging  us  to 
pretend  fome  right  to  futurity,  it  is  meet 
we  fhould  give  fomething  to  the  (ucceffion, 
of  time,  and  that  having  fb  few  prefent 
.  advantages,  fliould  flatter  ourfelves  with 
fuch  as  futurity  promifes  ;  but  we  fhould 
never  concenter  our  wiihes  in  them  as  the 
fole  objects  of  deiireable  things,  as  it  muft 
be  the  height  of  imprudence  to  forget  the; 
paft,  and  quit  the  prefent,  to  feed  perhapa 
on  the  in.anity  of  future  contingencies. 

From  all  thefe  good  and  ill  efFefts  of 
hope,  it  is  eafy  to  know  and  to  define 
exaSly  its  nature.-  It  is  therefore  a  mo-« 
tion  of  our  irafcible  appetite, ,  ardently 
feeking  after  abfent,  difficult,  andpoflible 
gOKxd.  The  motion  of  the  foul  it  has  iu 
common  with  all  other  paffions  ;  but  it  is 
different  from  fear,  by  confidering  the 
good  and  not-the  evil ;  from  joy,  by  look- 
ing to  an  abfent  good,  and  not  a  prefent  ; 
and  from  defire,  by  i>ot  feeking  after  abfb-* 
lute  good,  but  that  which  is  difficult. 
All  thefe  qualities  inform  us  that  it  may 
have  its  good  and  ill  ufes  ;  that  if  the 
young  abufe  it  in  pleafures,  the  old  ufe  it 
properly  in  their  affairs ;  and  that  if  it  b^ 
pernicious  to  prudence  when  i^difcreetly 
/        .  ,   fupported 
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ilip|)orted  on  the  uncertainty  of  futurity, 
K  it  is  ufeful  to  Religion,  when  grounded 

on  eternity.  We  (hall  fee  the  proof  of 
%  thefe  truths  in  the  following  chapter. 


CHAPTER      11. 

OF    THE   ILL    tJSE   OF    HOPE. 

TH  E  PaiSons  cannot  b^  mofe  info- 
lent  ly  abufed,  than  when  employed 
againft  the  defign  of  naturje,  or  when  by 
forcing  their  principal  properties  to  clafli 
with  each  other,  they  are  made  fubfer- 
vient  to  infamous  mafters,  whaby  artifice 
or  violence  oblige  them  to  defert  the  part 
of  virtue.  The  ill  ufe  taoft  men  make  of 
•Hope  cannot  therefore  be  more  evidently 
demonftrated,  than  by  fliewing  that  they 
run  counter  to  its  inclinations,  *and  avert- 
ing it  from  its  lawful  obje£t,  propofe 
others  unfuitable  to  it.  According  to  the 
reafoning  of  all  Philofophers,  that  paffion 
ought  to  confider  an  abfent,  difficult,  and 
poflible  good :  Whence  I  conclude  that 
the  riches,  honours,  and  pleafiires  of  life 
cannot  be  its  real  objefts,  as  having  only 

the 
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the   appearance  of  good,    and  that  it  H 
Opinion,  which  never  calls  things  by  thieir 
proper  names,   that  has  honoured  them 
with  an  uhmerifed  title.     Reafon  teaches 
us,  that  all  thefe  things  retain  ^no  other 
value  but  that  which  is  attributed  to  therii 
by  ignorance  and  lies.     Before  Avarice  had 
fextraCted  gold  from  the  bowels  of  the 
Earth,    and   by  a  thoufand  tortures  had  ' 
made   it   affiime  its   dazzling  colour,   it 
paffed  only  for  an  ufilefs  fand  or  lump  of 
riibbifli.     Honour  in  fo  great  a  degree  de- 
pends on  opinion^  that  it  is  merely  its  work, 
iand  virtue  muft  efteem  her felf  very  wretch- 
ed^ if  Ihe  had  no  other  reward  but  that 
which  frequently  is  beftowed  on  Crimea, 
which  have  been  the   refult  of  fortunate 
chance,  or  are  marked  by  fbme  impofing 
luftre.  The  pleafures  of  life,  far  from  being 
nocent  enough,  are  too  pernicious  to  man^ 
to  be  ranked  among  the  good  things  of  his 
real  well-beiijg  :  Shame  and  regret  accom- 
pany thetnj  pain   which  they  fly  from 
with  fo  much  care,  conftantly  finds  them 
out,  and  makes  them  to  carry  about  with 
them  the  torment  of  all  the  excefles  they 
had  committed.     This  probably  was  what 
induced  the  Sage  to  call  all  thefe  imaginary 

good 
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goods  by  the  name  of  deceitful  *  pidure^,; 
\vhich  are  nothing  in  fad  as  they  appeat" 
to  the  fenfes :  For  it  feems  to  thole  who' 
judge  only  of  pieces  of  painting  by  the 
eyes,  that  they  fee  birds  flying  in  the  air, 
plains  extending  beyond  the  reach  of  fight, 
and  perlbns  projecting,  as  it  were,  from 
the  piece;  yet  when  they  approach,  thefe 
they  find  to  be  nothing  more  than  touches' 
of  the  pencil,  caufing  a  deception  of  the 
fenfes,  and  exhibiting  things  that  are  not : 
So  it  is  with  all  thofe  perifhable  goods  of  • 
which  opinion  has  inhanced  the  reputation, 
and  which  are  indebted  for  their  principal 
value  to  the  weaknefs  or  ignorance  of  men : 
They  are  but  fliadows  of  good,  which  con- 
taining no  {blidity,  cannot  be  objefts  of 
hope :  The  wifeft  have  therefore  delpifed 
them,  and  there  have  been  Philolbphers 
who  never  more  candidly  acknowledged 
their  vanity  than  amidft  their  pomp  and 
grandeur. 

The  example  herein  given  us  by  +  Se- 
neca, is  too  ufeful  not  to  deferve  attention : 
He  fays  that  Attains  had  conceived  a  fecrets 
afFe£tion  for  wealth,  and  though  he  pro- 
fefled  himfelf  the  Philolopher,  had  ima- 
gined 

*  Wifd,  15.  t  Senec.  Epift.  no. 
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gined  that  their  goodnefe  was  on  a  pHt 
with  their  beauty,  and  that  they  contained 
as  much  l\veetnei8  as  fpiendour.  He  for-* 
tunately  aififted  at  a  triuinph,  wherein  all 
the  magnificence  of  Rome  was  oftenta- 
tioufiy  diiplayed.  He  faw  veflels  of  gold 
and  cryftal,  whofe  exquifite  workmaiifiup 
added  to  their  value ;  fuperb  habits^  whpl^ 
ccHooirs  were  ftill  more  precious  than  the 
ftufF;  troops  of  children  and  women,  whoie 
difierent  beauties'charmed  equally  the  eye  } 
ifiaves  loaded  with  chains,  who  h^d  but 
fliortly  before  worn  crowns  and  bore  {cep- 
ters ;  he  ikw  all  the  ipoils  of  the  Eaft^ 
and  thofe  coftly  treafiires  which  fo  manjr 
Kiags  had  amaJBed  during  the  length  of  (b 
many  ages ;  he  faw,  in  fine,  all  that  the 
Roman  power  had  acquired  -  moft  rare, 
lince  its  ambition  had  given  way  to  its 
avarice  :  This  Philofopher,  however,  was 
cured  of  his  diflemper  by  the  very  means 
that  fhould  feem  to  increafe  it,  and  he 
made  an  ample  confeflion  of  the  vanity  of 
wealth  in  the  midft  of  its  triumph.  Re- 
flecting on  all  that  he  had  feen,'  and  re- 
marking that  theie  things  were  not  lefs 
ufeiefs  than  fedu(9ive,  he  generoufly  de- 
fpifed  them.  This  pomp,  faid  he,  could 
laft  but  a  few  hours ;  the  fame  after- 
noon 
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tioon  has  feen  its  beginning  and  end,  ind 
though  the  chariots  that  carried  all  thefe 
treaflires  paffed  on  flowly,  they  neverthe- 
lefs  paflfed  away  in  a  fhort  time ;  what 
probability  then  is  there,  that  what  could 
not  divert  us  a  whole  day^  (hould  occupy 
our  thoughts  during  our  whole  life,  and 
that  we  Ihould  not  make  a  long  punifh- 
ment  of  a  thing  that  was  not  able  to  be- 
ftow  on  us  a  long  pleafure  ?  Thus  it  was 
that  this  Philofbpher  learned  virtue,  where 
others  conceived  nothing  but  vanity  ;  and 
every  time  bbjefls  prefented  themfelves  to 
his  eyes  whofe  appearance  might  give 
room  to  deception,  he  faid ;  **  My  foul, 
what  doft  thou  admire  ?  Is  it  the  pomp  of 
a  triumph  thou  feeft,  where  things  are 
ihewn,  and  do  not  fuffer  themfelves  to  be 
poffefl'ed,  and  where  whilft  they  pleafe  us, 
they  pafs  away  and  vanifh  from  before  our 
eyes?" 

If  riches,  not  being  real  goods,  cannot 
be  the  objeft  of  our  hope,  all  others  which 
the  world  promifes  us  cannot  fatisfy  it,  as 
not  being  fufficiently  diftant:  For  thispaf^ 
fion  extends  its  views  very  deep  into  fiiturity ; 
neglefting  prefent  things,  it  (ighs  after  ab- 
-fcnt,  and  makes  its  felicity  confifl  in  a 
well-being  that  has  not  yet  happened.  It 
Vol.ILPt.II.         C  feems 
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fecms  it  would  teach  us  thiat  this  world  19 
not  its  abiding  place,  and  that  all  the  things 
that  flatter  our  fcnfes,  and  charm  our  eyes^ 
or  ears,  are  not  thofe  it  wants ;  it  £oars 
adventuroufly  bold  into  Heaven,  md  car- 
rying with  it  its  pretenfions  into  eternity, 
does  not  efleem  abfent  what  is  fhut  up  in 
the  fucceffion  of  time ;  by  a  generofity  that 
cannot  be  enough  praiied,  it  defpifes  all  the 
grandeurs  imagination  can  figure  to  itfelf 
an  idea  of,  and  afpires  oaly  to  that  fupreme 
felicity,  which  *  the  eye  has  never  feen, 
the  ear  has^  never  heard,  and  the  heart  ha« 
never  conceived.  Thofe  therefore  do  it  an 
injury  who  conftrain  it  to  an  attachment 
for  all  the  objefts  of  our  earthly  goods,  and 
throw  it  into  a  ftate  of  languifliing  after 
things,  that  have  not  one  of  the  conditions 
its  good  ought  to  poffefs.  Befidbs  being 
abfent,  it  (hould  be  alio  difficult,  and  give 
trouble  to  thofe  that  are  willing  to  acquire 
it.  This  term  occafions  error  in  itiofl: 
minds,  and  men  finding  difficulty  in  this 
fearch  of  the  goods  they  wifh  for,  imagine 
confequently  that  they  deferve  to  be, hoped 
for.  The  Avaricious,  who  crofs  the  feas, 
who  go  to  difcover  unknown  lands,  and 

feek 

*  I  Cor.  2  ' 
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new  difeafes  under  new  climates^  perfuade 
thenifelves  that  riches  are  very  defirable, 
as  being  to  difficult  to  be  obtained.  The 
Ambitious,  'who  enjoy  not  one  hour  of 
pkafing  refpite,  and  who  find  a  thQwfan4 
real  hells  in  the  imaginary  pargidifes  t])cy 
frame  to  themfelves,  believe  that  hpnoi|r 
is  the  only  objed  of  hope :  But  Pbiloip- 
phy  pretends  to  annex  difficulty  to  gran- 
deur ;  it  confounds  the  name  of  difficvUt 
•with  that  of  noble  and  generous  ;  it  con- 
depms  all  thofje  who  figh  after  iAfamoi>s 
goods,  and  who  forgetful  of  their  mojble 
-origin,  conceive  no  .defire3  but  {iich  3S  ter- 
minate in  contemptible  things.  Hope,  too 
courageous  to  efteem  fmoke  or  dirt,  pities 
all  the  bafe  fouls  that  involve  themfelves 
in  infinite  troubles  for  acquiring  riches  or 
honours:  'Tistraie,  they  coft  their Votarks 
many  labours,  but  to  be  difficult,  th.ey  are 
not  the  more  to  be  wi/hed  for ;  the  troubles 
that  jencompafs  them,  do  not  make  them 
the  more  glorious,  and  they  refemble  the 
punifhments  of  criminals,  which  areequally 
vigorous  and  infamous.     . 

Laftly,  all  thj^t  the  generality  of  men 

defire  is  not  the  end  of  hope,  being  moft 

commonly  impofiible :  For  though  this  paA 

iion  be  bold  it  is  prudent ;  it  meafures  its 

C  2  ftrength; 
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ftrcngth  ;  and  though  it  engages  in  glorioifs 
enterprizcs,  it  would  fain  have  fome  affur- 
ance  of  their  coming  to  pafs ;  it  afpires  only 
to  the  goods  it  can  obtain,  and  quits  the 
puriiiit  of  them,  {o  fbon  as  found  to  ilir- 
pafs  its  power;  it  chules  rather  to  pafs  for 
reicTvtd  than  rafh,  and  to  confefs  its  impo- 
tence, rather  than  make  a  Ihew  of  vanity. 
Yet  all  they  that  hope,  exceed  thefe  bounds^ 
and  divefting  this  PalBon  of  natural  pru- 
dence, raife  their  defires  beyond  their  me- 
rits, and  feek  often  things  equally  unjuil 
and  impoflible.  A  flave  in  irons  promifes 
himfelf  liberty  ;  a  criminal  in  the  Execu- 
tioner's hands  f^ill  hopes  for  pardon ;  a  maa 
baniihed  the  Court  ftill  pretends  to  a  fhare 
in  the  government ;  and  there  is  fcarce  a 
wretch  but  flatters  himfelf  indifcreetly  with 
Ibme  imaginary  felicity :  They  perfuade 
themfelves  that  heaven  will  work  a  miracle 
in  their  favour,  and  that  for  the  accom- 
plilhment  of  their  defires,  it  will  change 
the  order  of  the  univerfe. 

But  of  all  thefe  mad  folks,  none  are  more 
deplorable  than  the  far  advanced  in  years, 
who  feeing  death  already  painted  on  their 
faces,  ftill  promife  themfelves  a  long  life; 
they  daily  lofe  the  ufe  of  fbme  parts  of 
their  body,  they  fee  only  by  art,  'tis  with 

difficulty 
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difficulty  that  ?hey  hear,  they  walk  with 
pain,  and  whatever  they  do,  they  have  frelh 
proofs  of  their  debility:  Still  th^  bppe 
to  live,  and  becaufe  our  iirft  prog^nitorj^ 
lived  feveral  ages,  tbcy  believe  that  by. 
taking  care  of  themfelveg,  they  (hallguar4 
againft  death,  and  tafte  after  the  naany  fins 
they  have  committed,  a  favour  granted 
only  to  thofe  who  had  not  yet  forfeited  all 
their  innocence.  To  conceive  lb  unraalbn- 
able  a  thought,  we  muft  renounce  ouf 
judgmeijt,  and  be  intirely  unacquiainted 
with  the  misfortunes,  (hat  are  Jnfeparably 
conneifted  with  old  age :  For  all  kinds  of 
death  admit  the  admixture  of  fonxe  hope ; 
a  fever  leaves  us  after  a  certain  number  of 
fits ;  conflagrations  are  extinguifhed  much 
in  the  manner  they  have  been  kindled ; 
the  fea  throws  up  on  its  (hores  thofe  whom 
it  had  fwallowed  up  ;  a  ftorm  drives  fhips 
into  port,  and  the  foldier  touched  with  pity 
gives  life  to  his  fuppliant  enemy  :  But  he 
whom  old  age  leads  on  to  death,  ha^  no 
further  reafon  to  hope  ;  no  indulgence  can 
be  granted  him,  and  Kings  that  prolong  the 
Jives  of  Criminals,  cannot  in  fuch  Felpc£^ 
be  of  feryiee  to  the  old  ;  their  death  may 
be  eafier,  but  it  is  more  certain ;  atid  as  na 
longer  they  ought  to  be  in  dread  to  die,  in 
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like  manner  they  ought  no  longer  hope  to 
live*  But  having  now  fufficiently  con- 
fidbred  the  injurious  treatment  of  Hope, 
we  fliall  pafs  in  review  the  good  offices  that 
may  be  rendered  to  it,  by  employing  it  ac- 
cording to  its  inclinations,  and  according 
tx)  our  wants. 


CHAPTER     III. 

r 

OF    THfi    GOOD    USE   OF    HOJfe. 

TH  E  Chriftian  Religion  is  ihtirely 
founded  on  hope,  and  making  n6 
account  of  the  felicity  of  this  world,  it 
need  be  no  matter  of  furprize  if  ihe  fighs 
after  a  happinefs  to  come.  She  confefles 
that  flie  is  not  of  this  world,  and  does  not 
find  it  ftrange  to  be  perfecuted  in  an  enemy's 
country.  She  is  confident  that  fhe  is  cal- 
led from  this  wretched  world  to  a  more 
happy,  and  that  having  nothing  to  poflefs 
on  earth,  Ihe  fhould  hope  for  all  in  heaven. 
'Tis  there  that  flie  diredls  her  wiflies  ;  'tis 
there  that  fhe  experts  to  receive  the  effects 
q£  Chrift's  promifes,  and  to  enjoy 'that 
glory,  of  which  fhe  has  here  but  the 
.      ....  .    .  pledge. 
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pledge.  She  well  knows  that  our  Salva- 
*tion  is  here  only  begun,  and  is  not  to  be 
compleated  but  in  heaven. "  All  Chriftians 
inftruiSled  in  her  fchool,  wait  with  a  holy 
impatience  the  happy  day,  when  the  Son 
of  God  fhall  punifli  his  enemies,  and  crown 
his  fubjeds.  They  deem  themfelves  al- 
ready faved  becaufe  fo  in  hope,  and  amidft 
fbmany  afflifting  evils,  comfort  themfelvcs 
in  that  virtue  which  promifes  a  great  deal, 
and  ftill  gives  more.  This  falutary  hope 
never  yet  confounded  any  one,  and  tho* 
for  a  time  it  fuffers  its  claimants  to  be  per«« 
fecuted,  it  inipires  them  with  fb  much 
courage,  that  far  from  feeling  their  pains, 
they  tafte  the  happinefs  of  Angels  in  the 
midil  of  their  punifliments,  and  betray  no 
daftardly  mind,  np  fervile  fenfibility  at  the 
fierce  menaces  of  tyrants,  and  crijelty  of 
executioners.  Whatever  accident  may  be-- 
hi  them  they  are  always  confident,  and 
knowing  that  Chrift.is  the  foundation  of 
their  hope,  they  are  perfedly  undifturbed ; 
the  fituation  of  their  mind  is  tranquil  and 
compofed  amidft  all  the  alarming  -changes 
on  the  earth  • 

But  whatever  advantage  Chriftians  may 

draw  from  this  fublime  virtue,  it  muft  be 

confefled  that  it  has  nothing  common,  with 

C  4  that 
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that  Paffion  which  cohfiders  futurity,  and 
fceks  a  poffible  and  difficult  good :  The  one 
is  a  Chrifllan  virtue  refiding  in  the  will, 
and  the  other  is  a  pafJion  refiding  in  a  fen- 
^ble  appetite ;  the  one  is  a  pure  effect  of 
nature,  the  other  is  a  pure  work  of  grace;' 
the  one  by  its  own  Arength  can  only  ex-»^ 
tend  to  time,  the  other  by  its  own  vigour 
afcends  to  eternity ;  the  one,  in  fine,  does 
not  make  good  all  it  promifes,  ^nd  often 
foiling  in  word  to  its  lovers,  configns  them- 
over  to  confufion  and  regret,  but  the  other 
is  {o  faithful  in  its  promifes,  that  thofe 
who  have  fought  under  its  banners,  -con^ 
fefs  that  its  rewards  for  exceed  all  their  ier-r. 
vices.  However,  .  notwithftanding  their 
difference,  nothing  in  the  main  hinders 
their  agreement.  The  befl  ufe  that  can  be 
made  of  human  hope,  is  to  fubjed  it  to 
divine  hope,*  and  make  it  afpire  by  its  help, 
to  the  poffeilion  of  eternal  goods :  For 
though  Paflion  is  unacquainted  with  eter-^' 
nity ,  and  being  engaged  in  the  body,  fcarce 
rifes  higher  th^n  the  i^enfes,  neverthelefs  it 
has  ibme  inclination  to  follow  Grace,  and 
fuffer  itfelf  to  be  guided  by  its  motions, 
^s  it  obeys  Reafbn,  it  may  likewife  obey 
Piety,  and  as  conducive  to  the  utility  of 
Moral  virtue^  it  may  in  like  manner  be 

fer^ 
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fervic«able  to  Chriftian  virtue.  And  if  it 
bcnotgivingittoo  much  advantage,  I  think 
as  it  interferes  with  Patience  and  Forti- 
tude, for  forpiing  moral  habits,  it  majr 
alfo  coalelce  with  Hope  and  Charity,  for  . 
^rming  fupernatural :  But  without  eii*' 
gaging  in  a  difpute  of  the  fchools,  it  will 
be  fufficient  to  fay,  that  if  all  our  paffioni^ 
can  admit  of  being  fan6lified  by  Grace,. 
'  Hope  not  being  of  a  Worfe  condition  than 
the  reft,  may  pretend  to  the  fame  favour, 
and  contribute  to  all  the  good  works  o^ 
Chriftians, 

I  therefore  do  not  doubt  but  that  th© 
Saints  made  good  ufe  of  it,  arid  that  en- 
lightened by  the  light  of  faith,  they  placed 
in  Jefus  Chrift  all  the  Hope,  they  did 
in  their  Sovereigns,  or  in  their  Gods, 
whilft  they  lived  in  -Paganifm^  I  do  not 
doubt  but  that  this  generous  Paffion, 
which  had  animated  them  in  perils  for  the 
glory  of  their  Princes,  did  alfb  animate 
them  for  the  caufe  of  the  Son  of  God ;  and 
I  hold  for  certain,'  that  as  by  its  own  pre- 
valency  it  could  have  made  good  f6ldiers, 
it  could  equally  by  the  affiftance  of  Hea- 
ven make  courageous  Martyrs :  For  nature 
is  the  foundation  of  Grace^  and  as  faith  * 
prefuppofes  Reafon,  the  ftrength  of  a  Mar^ 

tyr 
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tyr  preflippofed  the  hope  of  a  man,  and 
that  Paffion  muft  have  operated  in  the 
heart  of  thofe  generous  Athletes,  whilfi: , 
Grace  aded  in  their  will.  God  daily 
makes  ufe  of  the  mouth  of  Prophets  for 
explaining  his  myfteries  ;  when  he  reveals 
to  them  the  fecrets  of  futurity,  he  adopts 
their  words  to  declare  them  to  his  people^ 
and  in  them  accords  Nature  with  ^Grace^ 
to  execute  his  defigns. 

I  therefore  think  that  the  beft  ufe  which 
can  be  made  of  Hope,  is  to  fubjed  it  to 
three  Chriftian  virtues,  which  will  know 
Tiow  to  emplojT  its  wamfith  to  good  and 
ufeful  purpofes.  .  The  firA  is  that  wiiich 
bearing  its  name,  by  an  innocent  artifice 
weans  it  from  earth,  and  prompts  it  with 
defires  for  heaven  :  For  tho'  human  hope 
is  remakable  for  great  generofity,  it  can- 
not pretend  to  the  happinefs  of  eternity, 
and  though  in  the  Soul  of  the  Alexanders 
and  Casfars,  it  afpired  to  divine  honours, 
this  was  not  fo  much  by  its  motion  as  by 
that  .of  vanity:  But  when  taught  by  faith,. 
that  God  has  chofen  us  for  his  children, 
and  Jefus  Chrifl  has  made  us  his  brethren, 
to  conflitute  us  the  heirs  of  his  kingdom, 
it  wifhes  through  humility  what  others 
wifhed  for  through   ambition.     The  fe- 

cond 
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cond  virtue  it  may  ferve  is  patience^, 
which  in  all  her  fufijerings  has  no  other 
confblatibn  left  but  hope ;  for  ivhilft  fhe 
engages  in  fharp  confli^s  with  pains  and; 
feirroTirs,  flie  would  be  a  tlioufand  timeS: 
cruftied  and  overwhelmed  by  their  vit>lenire, 
if  this  glorious  paflion  did  not  reprefent 
tjie  rewards  prepared  for  httj  and  did  not 
mitigate  prefent  ills  by  promifes  of  fiiture 
happinefs.  For.  the  better  underftanding 
df  this,  it  will  xi()t  be  amiis  to  know  that 
Patience  is  a  virtue  eqiially  meek  and  pen- 
live  ;  (he  displays  no  fplendour  to  thie  eye, 
and  though  fhe  lindertakes  gre^t  things^ 
Hie  declines  all  the  pomp  of  theatrical  «xhir 
bition,  obfcurity  and  deferts  being  more 
agreeable  to  her,  as  contentuig  herfclf  in 
the  contemplation  of  hini^  who  is  fo  crowa 
her  fufFeriiigs  :  She  can  likewife  exert  nO' 
violence,  and  though  her  enemies  are  fo 
powerful,  fhe  flill  defends  herfelf  by  fuf- 
fering,  and  does  not  render  us  viftorious 
but  with  the  lofs  of  life  :  Scarce  does  0ie 
allow  herfelf  the  liberty  of  complaint,  and 
fhews  fb  little  fenfibility  in  regard  to  her 
doings  and  pains,  that  thofc  unacquainted 
with  her  accufe  her  of  ftupdity  :  fo  great 
a  coldnefs  requires  to  be  animated  by  the 
warmth  of  HType,  and  io  gentle  a  virtue 

wants 
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wants  tbe  afliftance  of  an  adive  PafHon  t 
•Tis  therefore  meet  that  amidft  the  multi- 
plicity of  her  'difagreiable  fenfations^  ihc' 
ihould  ruminate,  as  ihe  does  in  hGt^  on 
the  rewards  promiied  her,  and  ihould 
amidft  her  piercing  pangs  of  grief,  foar  to 
Heaven  on  the  wings  of  Hope,  and  fee 
.with  the  eyes  of  Faith,  the  fehcity  prepareil 
for  her. 

,  But  the  principal  ufe  we  ought  to  make 
of  this  Paffion,  is  when  Fortitude,  engaged 
in  Pain,  attacks  thofe  dreadful  enemiea 
Aat  ftrive  to  triumph  over  its  courage.* 
There  is  this  difference  between  Patience 
and  Fortitude,  that  the  firft  contents  itfelf 
with  fuffering,  and  the  fecond  wants  .to 
a£t  J  the  one  conceals  itfelf  through  modef^ 
ty,  the  other  produces  itfelf  through  ge- 
iierofity ;  the  one   is   mild,  the  other  is 
fevere ;  the  one,  properly  fpeaking,  fiiffers 
pains  which  it  caimot  avoid,  and  the  other 
endures  torments,  which  it  might  have 
delivered  itfelf  from  :  But  with  all  their, 
difcriminations,  they  have  this  in  common 
that  they  cannot  do  without  Hope ;  'Tis 
the  Soul  that  gives  them  life,  and  thefe 
two  excellent  virtues  would  never  have  at- 
traded  to  them  the  fight  of  men  anda<?gels, 
were  they  not  animated  by  that  Paffion 

which 
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which  looks  to  futurity.  Vanity  is  not 
powerful  enough  to  infpire  us  with  a  con- 
tempt of  pain,  and  the  Seft  of  the  Stoics 
with  all  its  pride,  has  difpofed  but  very 
few  Philofophers,  to  fiiffer  generoufly  the 
violence  of  tortures  and  the  cruelty  of  exe- 
cutioners :  But  the  Chriflian  Religion  has 
produced  numberlefs  Martyrs,  who  have 
conquered  flames,  withftood  the  fury  of 
wild  beafts,  and  triumphed  over  infidel 
Emperors.  Their  fortitude  was  founded 
on  the  virtue  of  Hope,  and  whilft  endea- 
vours were  ufed  to  corrupt  them  by  pro- 
mifes,  to  affright  them  by  threats,  and 
fubdue  them  by  torments,  they  raifed 
themfelves  to  heaven  in  Ipirit,  and  were 
attentive  to  the  rewards  God  prepares  for 
his  faithful  fervants. 

'Tis  undoubtedly  on  this  account  that 
.  the   great  ApofWe   enobles   Hope  by   fo 
many  glorious   titles,  and  to  exprefs  its 
wonderful  efFefts,  employs  all  the  orna- 
ments of  his   divine  eloquence.     Some- 
'  times  he  call  it  an  *  Anchor  that  firmly 
-keeps   fleady  our   Ihip   on   the  fea,  that 
makes  us  find  tranquillity  amidft  the  rage 
of  florms,  and  fixes  our  defires  on  heaven 

aiid 

*Heh.  c.  6. 
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and  not  on  earth.  Sometimes  he  calls  it 
a  *  Buckler,  by  the  defence  of  which  we 
repel  all  the  fiery  darts  the  enemy  burls 
againft  us.  Sometimes  he  calls  it  o^r 
Glory,  and  repreients  it  to  us  as  an  honour- 
able title,  which  defacing  our  ihaipe, 
makes  us  to  hope,  that  after  having  beep 
enemies  of  God,  we  ihall  become  his  chil- 
dren, and  in  that  quality  have  a  ihare  in  his 
inheritance.  By  alj  thefe  eulpgium;,  h© 
teaches  us,  that  Hope  is  neceflary  to  us, in 
all  ftates  of  life,  that  we  can  with  prg^t 
have  recourfe  to  it  in  all  our  neceiiitie^y 
that  it  is  our  fecurity  in  tempefts,  our  djC- 
fence  in  battle,  and  our  glory  in  difgrace. 
But  we  muft  guard  againft  its  being  of  this 
world.  Forbidding  us  the  love  of  the 
world,  it  propofes  another  love  to  us  more 
happy  and  more  imiocent,  which  ought  to 
be  the  objeft  of  all  our  defires.  We  fhould 
therefore  flight  perifliable  goods  to  acquits 
eternal  ;|  we  ihould  remember  that  it  is  ex- 
ceeding difficult  to  have  at  the  fame  time 
pretenfions  to  heaven  and  to  earth,  an,d 
that  to  obtain  the  promifes  of  Chrift,  wie 
muft  defjpife  thofe  of  the  world. 

♦  Eph.  c.  6. 

CHAP- 
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CHAP  T.£  R    IV. 

OF  THE  NATURE,  PROPBRtlES,  EFPECTS, 
AND   GOOD   AND   ILL   USE   OF    DESPAIR* 

OF  all  man's  Paflibns,  Ddpair  is  that, 
which  has  been- the  moft  remarkable 
for  obtaining  the  praife  and  blame  of  an- 
tiquity. It  has  paffed  as  the  laft  effort  of 
courage  in  thofe  great  men  who  fought 
death  to  preferve  their  liberty,  and  who 
had  recourfe  to  fword  or  poifon  to  refcue 
theinfelves  from  the  infolence  of  a  vido- 
rious  enemy.  Poets  and  Orators  never 
appear  more  eloquent,  than  ♦when  they 
defcribe  the  death  of  Otfo ;  and  they  palliate 
that  mad  adion  with  lb  much  art,  that  if 
Faith  had  not  perfuaded  us  it  was  an 
execrable  deed,  we  fhould  take  it  for  an 
heroic  a<9ion.  Seneca *^was  never  fo  lavifh 
hi  the  praife  of  virtue  as  of  that  crime :  It 
ihould  feem  his  defign  was  by  the  com- 
mendations he  beftows  upon  it,  to  reduce 
men  to  a  degree  of  defperation,  and  oblige 
all  that  are  wretched  to  be  guilty  of  fuicide. 

He 

♦  Senec,  de  Prov.  c,  2. 


He  Images  that  all  the  Gods  came  down 
into  Utica  to  contemplate  fi>  glorious  a 
fight,  and  that  it  was  dieir  pleafure  to  ho^ 
nour  with  their  prefence,  a  Stoic  Philoib* 
pher^  who  not  able  to  endure  Ca^'s  do^ 
mination,  though  he  iuffered  that  of  Pom* 
pay,  came  to  the  determinate  reiblution  o| 
planting  a  dagger  in  his  bofbm»  of  tearing 
out  his  bowels,  and  with  his  own  hands 
of  fevering  his  Soul  from  his  body ;  for  no 
other  purpoie,  than  to  boaft  he  could  tafle 
the  fweets  of  death.  But  I  am  not 
aftoniftied  at  Seneca*s  making  a  murder  pafs 
for  a  facrifice,  fince  he  approves  of*  drunk- 
cnnefs,  and  makes  a  virtue  of  it,  that  he 
might  not  be  obliged  to  blame  Cato^  who 
was  accufed  of  it.  Others  have  abfolutely 
condemned  Defjpair,  and  as  there  have  been 
inftances  of  men,  who  devoting  themfelves 
to  its  dark  fuggeftions,  dipped  their  hands 
iot  their  own  blood,  they  judged  that  fcL 
ftrange  a  paflion  ought  to  be  banilhed  the 
Ibul,  and  that  on  no  occafion  or  occurrence 
in  life  it  is  allowable  to  fecond  or  follow 
its  motions. 

Both  thefe  parties  are  equally  unjuft, 
and  their  fentiments  are  a  violation  of  diofc 

of 

*  Scnec.  (k  Tranquil*  anim,  q,  15. 
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4f^fl'atUret  For  with  whatever  difafter  t'or- 
hme  may  threaten,  aiid  whatever  (ignal 
kifeikity  flie  may  prepare  for  us,  we  fhoiild 
never  make  an  attempt  a^aifift  but  life; 
Our  birth  arid  dfeath  are  inlfirely  dependent 
Qn  our  Sovereign  y  and'  He  Only,  who  hai 
Wrought  us  into  the  vfotldj  can  iliake  us 
gci.aut  oi  h  :  He  has  left  to  us  the  difpofal 
of  all  the  conditions  of  our  Tife,  having 
only  referved  to  himfelf  it^  beginning  and 
end  t  We  are  born  when  it  pldafes  himy 
and  wc  die  when  he  ordcr^  it :  To 
haiSeli  the  hour  of  death  is  affuming 
1h&  right,  a  right  he  is  fb  Jealous  of,  that 
he  often  works  riiiracle^  to  convince  us  that; 
he  is  the  mafter  of  it.  But  if  defjpair  is 
prohibited  on  this  occafion,  there  are  many 
others  wherein  it  is  permitted;  and  it  feems 
that  Nature  has  never  more  evidently  made 
appear  the  care  fhe  takes  of  nian,  than  by 
^ving  him  a  paflion,  which  is  efficacious 
to  deliver  him  from  all  the  ills,  a'gainft 
which  Philofophy  cannot  prefcribe  any  re- 
dicdy. 

Though  Good  be  an  agreeable  objedt, 
and  povrerfiilly  attraflive  of  the  will  by  its 
charms,-  yet  it  is  fometiiiies  environed  by 
fo  many  difficulties,  that  the  will  cannot 
approach  it :  Its  beauties  caufe  her  to  lan- 
VolJLPt.il         D  guiflii 
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guifh,  fhe  is  confumed  in  defires,  and 
Hope  that  folicits  her,  obliges  her  to  fruit- 
lefs  exertions:  The  more  fhe  isenamouredy 
the  greater  is  her  pain,  and  the  more  the 
good  (he  feeksis  excelknt,  the  more,  flie 
is  miferable  J  that  which  (hould  caule  her- 
happinefs,  complicates  her  trouble;  (he  is, 
in  (hort,  unhappy  becaufe  (he  cannot  help- 
loving  an  objedl,  which  (he  cannot  acquirie* 
This  torment  wou^d  be  as  durable  as  her 
love,  if  Defpair  did  not  come  to  her  aflift- 
ance,  and  if  by  a  natural  prudence  it  did 
not  oblige  her  to  defift  from  an  impo(fible 
refearch,  and  deftroy  defires  that  ferve  only 
to  afBi£l  her.  As  thispaflion  detaches  us 
from  a  difficult  good,  and  furpaffing  our 
power,  there  are  a  thoufand  occafions  in 
life,  wherein  it  may  be  ufefully  employed; 
and  there  is  no  condition  in  the  world, 
howfoever  elevated,  but  may  ftand  in  need: 
of  its  affiftance  :  For  the  adlive  forces,  or 
f^rength  of  all  men  niufl  admit  of  limita- 
tion, and  the  greater  part  of  their  defigns  are^^ 
impra6licable.  Hope  and  Courage  that 
animate  them,  Jiave  mai:e  heat  than  con- 
duct; under  thefe  blind  guides,  they  muft- 
fall  down  precipices,  if  Defpair  did  not 
with-hold  them,  and  if  thro'  a  knowledge 
of  their  weakness,  it  did  not  divert  them. 

from 
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(torn  engaging  in  rafh  enterprizes :  Defpair 
fe  therefore  a  faithful  Couiilellor,  never  de- 
ceiving us  ;  and  it  deferves  no  blame,  if, 
not  being  called  upon  till  the  ftate  of  nmat- 
tefs  is  truly  deplorable,  it  gives  more  fa- 
lutary  than  honourable  advice  :  We  muft  ^ 
rather  accuie  Hope,  which  too  eafily  en- 
gages us  in  danger,  and  praife  Defpair, 
vc^hich  finds  means  to  deliver  us  from  ft. . 
The  misfortunes  of  the  greateft  Princes 
are  in  a  great  mealure  owing  to  their  not 
having   been   fufEciently  attentive  to  its 
admonitions :    for   if  before   undertaking 
war   they  meafured  their  ftrehgth,  they 
would  not  be  forced  to  make  an  ignomi*. 
nious  peace,  and  fubmit  to  the  law  of  a 
viftoriou^  enemy ;  but  unfortunately  they 
dio  not  implore  the  affiftance  of  Defpair, 
till  unable  to  give  them  any,  and  they  do 
not  confult  that  Paflion,  till  all  things  are . 
Deduced  to  extremities*'    It  is  not,  how- 
ever,   ufelefs,    even  on  fiiat .  emergency^ 
and  its  advice  may  be  attended,  to  with  fbme 
advantage,  though  at  the  fanie  time  preci- 
pitate :  It  has  often  preferved  flates  in  a 
civil  war,  and  faved  intire  armies  by  an 
honourable  retreat ;  for  when  Princes  find 
diat  their  forces  are  not  upon  a  par  with 
thofe  of  their  enemies,  and  that  the  whole 
Da  ad- 
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advantage  lies  with  the  oppofite  partyv 
Defpair  influenced  by  Prudence  obligeaf 
them  to  retire,  and  thts  Paffian  repairing, 
the  faults  of  hope  and  boldlhefe,  preraila^ . 
en  them  to  refeive  their  foldiers  for  a  time,^ 
when  they  niight  promife  thernfelves  cer-:; 
tain  viftory :  Thus  is  Delpair  more  prudent 
than  courageous,  and  thinks  more  of  the 
fafety  than  glory  of  the  ftate ;  it  profits  by 
the  crofs  accidents  it  has  obferved^ '  and 
deems  itfelf  fufficiently  glorioua>  when  abfo 
to  efcape  the  fury  of  its  purfuecs.  'Tia 
true,  that  feeing  all  the  ways  to  hhty  ftiut 
up  agiinft  it,  and  dbath  flaring  it  in  the 
face  on  all  fides,  it  chufes  the  iBore.ho-r 
lk)urabie,  and  recdling  Hope  it  had  ba- 
hiihed,  relblves  to  die  or  to  conquer.  For 
this  realbn  great  Captains  never  reduce  the- 
conquered  to  defpair ;.  and  knowing  that 
this  paffion  becomes  courageous  when  irri- 
tated^ they  conflruft  bridges  of  gold  for 
it,  open  all  pafi^  txy  it,  and  let  the  tor-^ 
rent  fpread  wide  in  the  fields^  lefl  it  fhouldr 
^ell  its  rage  frorii  relTflance,  and  bear, 
down  the  dikes  oppofed  by  its  impetuofity^ 
Herein  the  nature  of  Defpair  is,  ilrange, 
for  itfprings  from  fear,  and  its  timidity  con-, 
ftitutes  the  greatefl  part  of  its  prudence.;  it 
rather  confiders  in  the  good  offered- it,,  thei 
difficulty  that  difmays,.than  the  glory  that 

at- 
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attrafts  it,,  and  whether  it  retains  more 
coldnefs  or  lefs  courage  than  Hope,  it  does 
not  regard  Co  much  liiccefsful*  as  unprof- 
peroiis  events ;  yet  when  the  peril  is  ex- 
treme, and  the  difafter  threatens  to  be  fo 
great  that  it  cannot  well  be  avoided,  it 
makes  a  virtue  of  neceffity,  and  fights 
enemies  that  even  Hope  would  riot  dare 

*  to  ftand  againft.  It  often  wrefts' laurek 
cut  of  the  hands  of  the  conqueror,  and 
making  efforts  that  may  pafs  for  mira;cks, 
furmounts  Nature,  prefervesthe  lifpofmen 
hy  making  theni  delpife  it,  and  gains  the 
Viftory  by  feeking  an  honourable  death* 

From  all  thefe  effefts  it  is  eafy  to  judge 
of  the  nature  of  Delpair,  and  to  kiiow 
that  it  is  a  moft  violent  motibii,  whereby 
the  Soul  keeps  at  a  cKftance  from  a  diffituk 
good,  which  (he  believfes  flie  cannot  ac- 
quire,- and  whereby  alfb  Ihe  fbmetlmes  ap- 

.proaches  it,  not  fo  much  for  polfeffing  if, 
as  to^  defend  herfelf  fr6m  th^i  evlt  thrft 
ifhredtens  her :  For  in  rifs  birth-  Defpair  fs 
timid,  and  has  no  other  defign  than  to  dif- 
fviad6'  the  Soul  from  vainly  Peeking  after  ai\ 
impoffible  Good ;  feuSt  m  its  prbgrfefs  it  be- 
coAies  bold,  and  wft^h- it  pcrcdvcs  that  by 

'avoiding  a  diffeultg^  rnf  ati 

Hifeibdirf*tvil>  4t?  taKee^-doifnagii-  and-65^rfs 

D  3  all 
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all  its  fti'ength  and  powers  to  obtain  a  thing 
whofe  lofs  is  efteemed  certain.  This  paf*- 
fion  therefore  is  not  (imple,  and  in  order 
to  exjplain  its  nature,  it  may  be  faid  that 
it  is  a  compound  of  fear  and  hope,  and  that 
as  it  is  more  cowardly  than  the  former  in 
the  beginning,  it  is  in  the  end  rpore  ge- 
nerous than  the  latter ;  but  in  both  thefe 
times  it  ftands  in  need  of  conduft,  and  for 
being  ufeful  to  virtue,  fhould  avoid  two 
dangerous  extremities  that  bear  its  name 
and  tarnifh  its  glory.  The  one  may  l^e 
called  Cowardice,  the  oth?r  Raflmefs.  It 
is  guilty  of  the  firft,  when  by  not  knowing 
its  ftrength,  it  declines  a  good  it  may  ac- 
quire ;  and  it  falls  into  the  fecond,  whea 
by  not  examining  its  we^knefs  or  tlie  greaN 
jiefs  of  the  danger,  it  undertakes  a'  thing 
impoflible,  ^nd' embarks  iii  a  defign,  ne- 
ceflarily- attended  with  unprolperous  fiic- 
cefs.  'Tis  Reafon's  bufinefs  to  keep  it  un- 
der a  proper  regiilation,  apd  lee  when  it 
may  fly  withput  infamy,  and  attack  with- 
.out  raljinefs.  If  it  bo  a  lawful  good  W/e 
can  juftly  attain,  we  never  ought  tp  de- 
spair. Obftinacy  is  laudable  on  this  occoi- 
-fion,  and  a  man  cannot  be  bjj^oied  th^t 
inakes  attempts  beyond  his  abilities,  to 
acquire  a;  hajppinefs,  whi^h  hi§  duty  «quh- 

fels 
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fek  him  to  feek  after;  but  if  what  he  co- 
vets is  difficult  and  perilhable,  he  muft 
cure  himfelf  by  a  rational  Defpair  of  his 
vain  delires  and  fond  hopes. 

But  it  is  proper  to  obferve,  that  if  this 
paffion  is  often  innocent  under  the  law  of 
INTature,  it  is  always  criminal  under  that 
of  Grace ;  for  natural  Hope  being  founded 
on  our  own  fitrength,  it  is  allowable  to  re- 
fign  it  to  embrace  Defpair,  and  it  v/i]l  be 
no  way  inconvenient  for  the  man,  whofe 
-  wretched  flate.  is  well  known,  to  fet  afide 
his  defigns  when  it  is  impradlicable  for  him 
to  put  them  in  execution  :  But  fupema- 
tural  Hope  being  founded  on  the  divine 
Power,  it  is  forbidden  to  lofe  fight  of  it, 
and  it  is  a  capital  crime  to  fufpeft  God  of 
untruth  or  weaknefs.  Thofe  thejreibre  who 
defpair  of  their  falvation,  offend  againfl  his 
highefi  perfedions,  and  render  themfelves 
unworthy  to  receivd  the  pardon  of  their 
fins,    the   moment  they   ceafe  to   hope. 
The  Scripture  teaches  us  that  God  is  good 
and  powerful ;  thofe  therefore  that  per* 
fuade  themfelves  that  he  is  not  willing  tOj 
or  cannot  pardon  them,  are  guilty  of  an 
outrage  againfl  his  po^yer  and  goodnefs, 
and  by  the  fame  crime  offend  his  two  moft 
excellent  qualities :  And  if  we,  ve  willing 
D  4  to 
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to  believe  *  St.  Auguftin,  They  tbat  de» 
v\)tethemfelvestodefpair  imitate  the  proud, 
nnd  equal  themfelves  to  God  by  relinqui(b* 
ing  the  hope  of  their  Salvation.  For  when 
they  fall  into  Defpair,  they  ipiaginc  that 
the  Mercy  of  God  is  not  fo  great  a§  their 
fin,  and  by  an  injurious  preference,  ratie 
their  Malice  above  his  Goodnefs ;  tfiey 
prefcribe  bounds  to  an  infinite  Love,  and 
diveft  him  of  perfections,  who  poflefle^ 
even  all  thofe  our  mind  cannot  inaagine. 

'Tis  true,  that  if  Dcfpair  be  criminal 
under  the  Law  of  of  Grace,  there  is  an  ex* 
cefs  ofHope  which  is  fcarce  lefe  daitgerous  J 
and  there  are  Chriftians  who  do  not  perfift 
in  their  fins  but  from  a  vain  confidence 
they  place  in  the  ixiercy  of  God :  They 
do  not  flatter  themfelves  with  his  Good- 
nefs, but  in  order  to  offend  him  ;  theyHki 
not  think  of  the  graces  he  fhews  finhers', 
but  to  abufe  them,  and  by  unreafonable 
confequences  which  Philolbphy  had  nev^r 
taught  them,  they  conclude  they  ought  tp 
be  bad,  becaufe  God  is  Good,  and  tbat  he 
may  not  be  offended,  becaufe  he  punifhes 
none  but  his  real  enemies.  If  thefe  infamous 
Criminals  had  not  loft  their  judgment  vmh 

their 

•  Aug.  I.  df  vera  ct  j^Iit  poenitcntii.  Cap.  5. 
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their  piety,  they  would  reafbn  after  a  dijp. 
ferent  manner,  and  would  (ay,  that  as  God 
is  Good,  they  Qught  tp  be  ohpdientj  that 
ns  he  pardons,  they  oughf  to  be  cautious 
in  offending  .him  J  gnd  that  as' he  ioves 
their  falvation,  they  ought  to  love  his  ho- 
nour. Hut  though  they  might  ^Jtot  attend 
to  thefe  juft  coniiderations,  their  notions 
©f  the  Mercy  of  God  fhould  not  maintain 
them  in  their  fpoliih  confidence;  for  be^ 
fides  that  it  perfeftly  agrees  with  his  Juf- 
tice,  and  that  the  one  imakesi  no  incroacljh 
ment  on  the  right  of  the  otiier,  lie  has  Jb 
tempered  his  pfomifes  iMth  his  menaces 
in  the  Scriptures,  that  they  'banxfh  ifram 
pur  Soul  both  Defpair  and  Prefiomption^ 
U>  afiiire  thofe  in  defpair,  that  he  has  proK 
pofcd  repentance  to  them,  of  which  Aft 
gate  is  open  to  all  who  fincerely  defire  to 
repent ;  and  to  intimiditate  the  prefiirap* 
tupus,  \who  by  their- delays  contemn  his 
mercy.  He  has  made  the  day  .qf  death 
wncertaia,  and  reduced  us  to  thte^  ncpeffitjr 
pf  dreading  a  mpment,  which  as  uttknowoi 
inay  furprize  All.  ;     '■   "  •  ; 
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OF    COURAGE    AND   FEAR* 

C     H     A     P     T     E     R       I. 

OF  THE  NATURE,    PROPERTIES,    AND   EF- 
FECTS   OF    COURAGE* 

IF  the  difficulties  accpmpanying  virtues 
eiihauce  their  value,  and  if  the  tiioft 
painful  are  the  nnoft  beautiful,  it  muft  be 
cdnfeffed  that  of  the  Paflions,  Courage 
ought  to  be  efteemed  the  moft  glorious, 
as  being  the  moft  difficult,  and  as  undefr 
taking    to   encounter    whatever    is   moft 
dreadful  in  the  w^orld.     Though  Hope  is 
generous,  and  though  good  does  not  feem 
agreeable  to   her  unleis  auftere ;  yet   its 
beauty  gives  the  invitation,  and  the  charms 
it  is  poffefled  of,  give  her  ftrength  to  fur- 
mount  the  difficulties  that  encompafs  it : 
But  Courage  deftitute  of  this  affiftance, 
confiders  an  object  that  is  no  wife  amiable  : 
She  attacks  evil,  and  coming  to  the  help  of 
Hope,  declares  war  againft  her  enemies, 
and  has  no  other  reward  in  view  in  the 

Conflia 
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Conflla  than  glory.  She  is  much  of  the 
tempei  of  Conquerors,  who  leaving  all  the 
Ipoils  to  their  Ibldiers,  refer ve  nothing  but 
honour  to  themlelves ;  for  all  who  de- 
fcribe  her  nature,  agree^  that  (he  is  a  paf- 
lion  of  the  foul,  that  feeks  dangers  to  fight 
againft  acnd  conquer  them ;  She  may  there- 
fore be  called  a  Natural  Force,  and  a  dit 
pofition  to  that  generous  virtue,  which 
triumphs  oyer  p^in  and  death.  By  enter- 
prizing  nothing  but  what  is  difHcult,  Ihc 
is  more  fevere  than  agreeable ;  a  certaia 
feverity  perceptible  on  the  face  of  thole 
whom  fhe  animates,  fufficieqtly  indicates 
that  fhe  finds  her  pleafures  in  labours,  and 
that  fhe  has  no  other  amufement,  thaa 
fuch  as  fhe  takes  in  furmounting  pains; 
fhe  has  no  other  confplation  but  glory, 
no  other  food  than  hope:  With  this  feeble 
aid  fhe  attacks  all  her  enemies,  and  gains 
almofl  a§  raany  victories  ^s  fhe  fighti 
battles,   . 

But  to  tlirqw  more  light  on  this  matter^ 
it  will  be  neceffary  to  obferve  that  Good 
and  Evil  ^re  the  two  objedts.of  all  our  Pat 
fions.  Love  cpnterjiplates  Good,  and  ia 
order  to  acquire  it,  employs  Defire  and 
.Hope  :  Sometimes  Lx)ve  finds  it  of  fb  di^ 
ficuit  accefs,  that  through  PefJ)atr  it  relin- 

quifhes 


^juifhes  its  pretentions,  judging  it  a  poni^ 
of  prudence  to  renounce  a  happiners  that 
cannot  be  obtained.  Hatted  on  its  fide  de- 
tefts  Evil,  and  to  oppofe  an  eneniy,  that 
declares  perpetunl  war  againft  it,  employa 
the  Paflions  relevant  fmm'its  empire;  it 
makes  Jife  of  Flight  and  Fear  to  keep  it  ac 
a  diftance,  and  Ibmetimes  ufe^  Courage 
iand  Anger  to  fight  againft  and  conquer  it* 
But  as  Defpair  would  never  quit  a  (Hfficult 
Good,  if  Fear  had  notperfuaded  it,  that 
the  difficulties  accompanying  it  cannot  be 
itirmounted  j  fo  Courage  would  never  un- 
■dertake  to  attack  a  terrible  evil^  if  Hope 
had  not  promifed  her  viftory.  Whence 
thefe  two  paffiofis  with  diiSferent  obje6h 
tnay  notwithftanding  agree;  Though  the 
one  feeks  good,  and  the  other  provokes 
icvil,  both  exert  their  endeavours  for  the 
tepofe  of  the  mind,  and  by  feparate  routes, 
46c}i  the  fame  end,  *Tis  true  that  the 
condition  of  the  one  is  more  delegable 
dian  that  of  the  other ;  for  Hope  IcJoka 
«ily  to  the  good  fhe  defires,  and  if  fomew 
times  fhe  cafts  her,  eyes  on  the  difficulties 
fhat  debar  acc^efsi  to  it,  this  is  rattier  t;hr6* 
-fetceffity  than  indication,  and  if  {he  e^ 
jpofes  herfelf  fo  any  danger,  it  is  not  ^ 
much  for  gjiofj^  ^^for  profit ;  B«t  Goutage 
.  con-' 
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oonfjJers  nothing  but  the  evil,  and  by  », 
certain  canfidence  accompanying  her  m  ali 
her  defignsy  flatters  herfelfflie  fiiall  con« 
<|uer  it  by  her  own  ftrength.    Hope  eafily 
conceives  an   ienterpirize,    and   being  a* 
much  additied  to  levity  as  vanity,  en*. 
gages  in  all  enterprizes  which  (be  judges 
to  be  glorious  and  poffible :  But  her  fate 
would   be   to   retreat  with  confufian,  i£ 
Courage  did  not  come  to  her  afliftancey 
and.  by  a  certain  innate  Spirited  amdnSt 
did-  not  happily  atchieve  what  this*  coqbh 
panion  had  raihly  undertaken,     Hope  fe-^ 
lembles  trumpets  founding  the  alarm,  but 
*ievec  entering  the  battle ;  Coura^  on  the? 
contrary,  relembles  thofc  fbldiers,  who  ijv 
filence   refer ve  tlieir  whole  flrength^  for 
charging  the  enemy.     Mope  promifes  all 
and  giyes  nothing,  and  faithkfs  as  flie  is>. 
cannot  help  ddceivyig  men  by  fia»  woidsv 
which  are  far  from  being  always  atteiuted 
tvith  good  efFedis :  But  Courage  pFomi6& 
nothing,  and  gives  a  great  ^  deal ;  fhe  at- 
tempts impoflibilities  to  fatisfy  thepromifesr 
of  Hope,  and  ftrives  to  furmounC  the'  i£f^ 
ficuities  that  retard  their  execution/   la 
fine,  file  is^  fo  generous^  that  her  defigns^^ 
^ough  difficult,  are  notmthftandiii^  pto4 
^erous  ;  and  fhe  is  fo  accufloDtedto.ctia^" 
^  quer, 
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quer,  that  the  Poets,  to  throw  a  fpecidtti 
colouring  over  the  viftones  (he  gaixis 
tgainft  the  laws  of  war;  have  feigned^ 
that  fhe  was  animated  by  an  inwardly- 
prompting  Divinity^  and  that  her  exer- 
tions were  rather  more  miraculous  than 
natural. 

That  thefe  different  qualities  may  more 
evidently  appear,  I  fhall  add  examples  to 
reafbns,  and  fhew  by  fbme  remarkable 
hiftories,  how  much  more  confiderable 
Courage  is  than  Hope;  .  There  was  never 
a  more  powerful  Monarch  than  Xerxes, 
and  his  power  never  appeared  with 
greater  magnificence,  than  when  he 
formed  the  defign  of  fubduing  Greece* 
His  army  confifted  of  two  millions  of 
men ;  the  expanfe  of  countjry  was  too- 
narrow  for  dilplaying  the  ranks  of  a 
corps,  whofe  parts  were  monftrous.  The^ 
earth  groaned  under  the  weight  of  the 
engines,  that  were  carried  along,  to  batter- 
and  beat  down  the  walls  of  the  towns  that 
ihould  make  refiftance.  The  aftonifhing 
number  of  his  Ibldiers  and  horfes  dried. 
up  rivers  for  their  drink,  and  the  fliowers* 
of  arrows  fhot  from  ib  many  hands  dar- 
kened the  face  of  the  Sun.  This  Princess 
flatterers  could  tell  him,  that  the  fea  was? 

not 
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norfpacious  enough  to  carry  on  its  bofbni  • 
all  his  fleets,  nor  Greece  lar^  enough  for 
the  quartering  of  all  his  troops  :  Yet  Leo- 
nidas  feized  upon  the  Straits  of  Thermo- 
pylae, and  entrenched  in  thefe  mountains, 
refolved  to  fight  him  at  the  pafs  with  three 
hundred  men.  Hope  and  Courage  elated' 
undoubtedly  the.  heart  of  that  generous 
Captain,  and  thefe  two  Paffions  animated 
him  to  an  enterprize  equally  dijffiicult  and 
glorio^is.  Hope  repr-efented  the  glory  that 
fliould  accrue  to  him,  from  oppofing  the 
common  enemy  of  Greece,  from  pre- 
ferving  the  liberty  of  his  Country,  from 
fecuring  temples  from  conflagration,  from 
defending  cities  from  pillage,  and  from 
faving  women  from  the  infults  of  a  viftori- 
ous  Barbarian.  She  forgot  not  to  point  out 
to  him  all  the  honours  Sparta  Ihould  heap 
upon  him,  the  Statutes  that  (hould  be 
erefted  to  the  memory  of  his  name,  the 
praifes  he  fhould  receive  from  the  mputh 
of  all  people,  and  the  pompous  titles  Hif- 
torians  (hould  beftow  upon  him  in  their 
writings:  Perhaps  fhe  would  have  flat- 
tered him  with  an  impollible  vidtory,  ^d 
perfuaded  him  that  by  difbrder  fpreading- 
through  an  army,  which  had  many  men, 
and  few  foldiexs,  it  would  be  eafy  to  de- 

f$a£ 
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feat  it :  But  Courage,  more  true  tliait 
Hope,  acknowledged  the  greatnefs  of  the 
danger,  and  without  deceiving .  that .  va-': 
lant  Leader,  gave  him  a  full  ami  exa£l 
view  of  the  real  flate  of  things,  that  tho* 
bis  death  was  certain,  he  ought  not  to 
abandon  the.^pofft  he  had  taken ;  that  itf 
was  not  neceffary  he  Ihojuld  coriquer,  but 
die,  and  that  he  would  do  enough  for  the^ 
fiifety  of  Grjeece,  if  lofing  his  life,  he  de-^ 
ftroyed  confidence  in  his  enemies.  He: 
believed  the  counfel.of  that  generous  paf^ 
Con,  and  refblved  to  fuftain  thefhocfcoi? 
an  army  which  hi  could  not  ftopV  and  ex-: 
borted  his  fbldiei;s  .to  prepare  both  foi* 
fighting  and  death.  In  this  example^  it 
is  eafy  to  judge,  that  Hope  confiders  only: 
the  good  that  Ibiicif^  her,  and  Courage 
looks  only  to  the  threatning  evil ;  that  the 
one  entertains  only  notions  of  the  glory 
.fliepromifes  herfelf,  and  the  other  is  prin- 
cipally taken  up  with  the  peril  Ihe  has  tot 
encounter ;  that  the  one  feeds  herfelf  with 
an  imaginary  pleafure,  and-  the  other  con--, 
ceives  ideas  of  real  pain :  'Tis  true,  that 
the  latter  finds  contentment  in  her  duty, 
and  fings  the  fong  of  triumph  in  the  midft 
of  her  defeat ;  for  though  fhe  does  not 
gain.a  vidory  over  thePerfians  in  the  per- 
•  ^  fon 
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(on  of  Leonidas,  (he  gains  it  over  the  fear 
j3f  death ;  and  fhe  is  fully- fetisfied  in  hav- 
ing conquered  the  raoft  violent  of  her  ene- 
mies ;  (fee  is  regacdlefs  of  being  worfted 
by  liien,  fo  (he  proves  victorious  over  for- 
tune; and  good  fuccefs  is  indifferent  to 
her,  provided  (he  furmounts  the  apprc- 
henfion  of  danger. 

If  it  be  allowed  to  join  fable  with  hii^ 
tory,  we  (hall  (ed  in  the  perlbn  of  Ja^n, 
the  different  motions  of  thcfe  tSvo  paifions. 
The  Gonqueft  of  the  golden  fleece  is  the 
piotive  of  his  voyage*  Hope  makes  him 
put  to  S^a,  and  promifes  him  that  a  fa-" 
vourabie  wind  will  fwell  his  fails,  and 
waft  him  lafe,  in  fpite  of  ftorms,  to  the 
(hore  of  Colchos.  She  reprefents  to  him 
that  the  eyes  of  all  Greece  zx^  open  upon 
him,  to  be  (pedtators  of  his  exploits,  and 
that  he  does  not  carry  one  Captain  along 
with  him  in  the  expedition  that  is  not 
ready  and  willing  to  fight  manfully  under 
hisftandatd;  that  in  lb  noble  an  enter- 
prize  the  profit  is  conn^fted  with  the 
glory,  and  that  the  reward  he  expe£ls 
firom  it,  is  as  rich  as  it  is  honourable.  But 
Courage  that  cannot  flatter,  points  out  to 
him  armed  men  to  fight,  monfters  to  fub- 
due,  and  an  ever  watchful  ferpent  to  fur-^ 
Vol.ILPtJL  E  prize: 
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priz:e :  Yet  he  accepts  sill  thefe  conditions^, 
and  undertakes  to  attack  {all  thefe  enemies^ 
on  the  confidence  of  his  own  ftrength. 
He  is  not  certain  he  ihall  conquer  the 
bulls  sind  ferpents,  but  he  is  very  certain 
of  conquering  fear  ;  he  knows  that  fucceft 
depends  on  fortune,  yet  knows  alfo  that  his 
courage  depends  on  the  fettled  and  un- 
daunted difpofidon  of  his,mind;  it  is  enough 
for  him  to  defpife  all  the  monfters  that  fhew 
themfelves  to  hinj  under  horrid  appear- 
ances, and  without  gaining  other  reward^ 
he  reputes  hinifelffufficiently  glorious,  {6 
he  can  but  triumph  over  fear* 

By  thefe  two  examples  tlie  advantages  of 
Courage  over  Hope  appear  very  evidently, 
but  ill  their  oppofitions,  fome  relation  not- 
withil:anding  is  found  between  them  ;  and 
it  feems  that  the  fame  caufes  that  make  'us 
to  hope  for  Good,  make  us  alfo  defpife 
Evil :  For  youth  that  has  much  heat  fan- 
cies nothing  impoffible,  and  becaufe  the 
\'igour  it  feels  gives  afiurance,  it:  eafily 
engages  in  difficult  and  glorious  defigns :. 
Ciood  fuccefs  likewife  nourifhes  that  paf- 
fion,  and  when  fortune  is  favourable  to 
great  Generals  of  armies,  they  feldom  de-  , 
ciine  engaging  the  enemy,  though  their 
own  troops  are  not  fo  numerous,  fully  per- 
iuaded  that  their  ytry  name  is ,  capable 

of 
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of  ftriking  terror,  and-  being  accuftomed 
to  conquer,  tl\ey  cannot  dread  a  misfbr- 
tune  that  has  not  yet  happened  to  them. 
Power  contributes  not  lels  than  good  fuc- 
cefs  to  make  men  brave;  for  when  a 
Prince  commands  over  extenfive  territo- 
ries, when  every  town  may  fupply  him 
with  an  army,  when  his  revenues  permit 
him  to  keep  ftanding  forces  for  years  to- 
gether, when  his  neighbours  are  in  fear 
of  him,  and  when  he  can  take  the  field  at 
any  time  to  oblige  them  to  become  his 
fubjedts,  there  is  no  war  but  he  may  un- 
dertake, nor  vidory  but  he  may  promile 
himfelf.  But  of  all  things  nothing  in- 
fpires  men  with  more  Courage  than  inno- 
cence. The  enemies  that  attack  them 
may  be  powerful,  and  may  have  other  ad- 
vantages in  their  favour;  but  they  imagine 
that  God  ought  to  take  part  with  them, 
and  that  he  who  protefts  the  innocent  be- 
ing interefted  in  their  caufe,  is  obliged  to 
defend  it :  In  this  confidence,  they  march 
on  without  dread  amidft  dangers;  they 
are  not  apprehenUve  of  ill  fuccefs,  and 
waiting  the  help  of  heaven,  promife  them- 
felves  certain  vi<3:ory.  Both  may  be  qiif- 
taken,  and  as  thefe  paffions  become  illuf- 
trious  virtyes,  when  under  the  guidance 
E  2  of 
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of  Prtidence,  they  may  Jikewife  degciie* 
rate  into  fbameful  vices,  when  they  fuffer 
fhemfelves  to  be  governed  by  indifcretioni^ 
This  we  ihall  examme  in  the  fi^Uovtdng. 
Chapters. 


CHAPTER     It. 

OF      THE;^    Itt     USE     OF      COURAGE* 

COtJRAGE  having  no,  other  guide 
than  hope,  we  need  not  be  aftonilh*- 
cd,  if  (he  atfecks  enemies  fhe  cannot 
conquer^  and  if  the  defigns  ftife  forms,  arc 
commonly  attended  with  ill  fuecefs.  ft 
is  very  unlikely  that  rafh  enterprises 
ihould  be  prolperous,  and  that  a6Jions  not . 
influenced  byprudence  Ihot^ld  have  a  happy 
ifliie.  Fortune  becomes  tired  of  favouring 
the  audacious,  and  having  often  refcued 
(hem  from  fhe  danger,  wherein  they  harf 
iadifcreefly  engaged,  flie .  deferts  them? 
with  fome  fort  of  juftice,  and  pHniflie^ 
their  rafhnefs,  to  cure  that  of  others.  Foe 
this  reafon,  all  men  are  obliged  to  exaicu;ne 
the  Counfels  Hope  gives  them,  and  to»* 
meafure  their  ftrength,  before  they  follow 
the  motions  of  Courage  ;  for  though  thefe 

are 
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are  generousj^  the  greater  part  q£  the  Sol- 
•diery  confounding  them  with  the  ipiriteil 
ideas  of  valour,  they  notwithftandiug 
prove  fatal,  occafion  daily  the  lofs  of  ar- 
'mies,  and  bring  on  the  ruin  of  States;. 
But  to  find  the  iburce  of  this  mifhap,  it. 
will  be  proper  to  know,  that  as  the  Paf^ 
lions  refide  in  the  inferior  part  of  the  Ibul, 
and  know  not  how  to  reafbn,  they  confi- 
der  only  their  object,  and  by  a  blind  im- 
petuofity,  approach  or  keep  from  it;  they 
do  not  even  take  notice  of  the  circum- 
ilances  accompanying  it,  and  without 
comparing  difficulties  with  their  ftrength, 
they  imprudently  engage  in  the  combat, 
or  ftiamefully  take  to  flight.  Their  judg- 
ment is  fb  quick,  that  it  is  almofl  always 
precipitate ;  for  having  liftened  to  the  re- 
lation of  the  fenfes,  they  confult  their  in- 
clination, and  without  waiting  the  ordera 
of  Reafon,  bear  away  the  whole  man,  and 
force  him  to  follow  their  motions.  Hence 
it  comes  to  pafs  that  he  repents  him  of  his 
defigns,  that  he  condemns  what  he  had 
approved,  and  cannot  often  finifli  what  he 
had  begun. 

But  •of  all  the  Paffions,  not  one  Is  ijiorQ 

unhappy    than    Courage.      She    attacks 

powerful  enemies,  (he  contends  with  pain 

E  3  and 
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and  death,  combats  are  her  ordinary  exer- 
ciles,  and  (he  often  bathes  herfelf  in  tears 
or  in  blood ;  fhe  is  conftantly  encompafled 
by  dangers,  and  wherever  fhe  turns,  fees 
nothing  but  frightful  inaages,  and  ghaftly 
fpeftres.  Yet  fhe  borrows  no  force,  nor 
receives  any  advice  but  from  Hope :  Her 
egger  on  tg  danger,  and  her  counfellor  is 
one  and  the  fame ;  that  which  makes  her 
a£l,  is  that  which  arms  her  hand,  and  by 
vain  promifes  engages  her  in  extreme  dif-. 
ficulties :  She  therefore  fees  mofl  of  her 
projects  to  prove  abortive,  and  .often  ac-» 
quires  nothing  from  all  her  ufelefs  exer- 
tions, but  the  regret  of  having  followed 
bad  counfels ;  moft  of  the  time  fhe  dif* 
courages  herfelf,  and  perceiving  her  enter- 
prizes  exceed  her  abilities,  fuffers  herfelf 
to  be  difmayed  with  fear,  dejefted  by  def^ 
pair,  and  fonfumed  b}^  forrow :  And  in- 
deed, thefc  paflions  alixrofl:  always  fueceed, 
and  we  fee  by  experience,  that  thofe  who 
in  the  beginning  of  battles  have  been  more 
-courageous  than  men,  at  length  become 
more  timid  than  women  :  The  fire  of 
Courage  is  foon  kindled,  but  is  often  as 
quickly  extinguifhed ;  and  as  the  rage  of 
waves  is  converted  into  froth,  fo  the  vio- 
lence of  the  bold  changes  into  timidity, 

and 
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and  of  all  the  confidence,  they  feemed  to 
place  in  their  defigns,*  little.elie  remains  to 
them  but  an  imbecility  equally  fhameful 
and  criminal. 

'Tis  true  that  Anger  fometimes  takes 
the  part  of  Courage,  and  adminifters  a  fup- 
ply  of  new  force,  when  the  greatneis  of 
the  danger  has  made  her  own, ^ as  it  were, 
to  evaporate :  But  this  afliftance  is  not  al- 
ways to  be  relied  on ;  the  fbldier,  who 

'  fights  from  the  fuggeftions  of  io  feeble  an 
aid,  is  in  as  great  danger  of  lofing  the 
victory,  as  that  other  who  places  his  hope 
ill  defpair ;  and  the  former  is  no  more  cer- 
tain of  conquering  than  the  latter,  who 
does  not  relblve  to  fight  l)ut  becaule  he 
cannot  retire.  Deiperadoes  have  been  (een 
to  die  with  arms  in  their  hands,  and  if 
fometimes  they  have  revenged  their  death, 
they  have  not  always  preferved  their  life  ; 
the  bold  alfo,  for  being  animated  with 
anger,  have  not  been  obferved  to  extricate 
themfelves  more  happily  from  the  dangers, 

,  they  had  ran  headlong  into.  The  force 
of  Anger  is  as  much  circumfcribed  as  that 
of  Courage,  and  if  both  are  not  guided  by 
Pru4ence,  they  muft  expeft  fatality  in  the 
event.  That  which  has  fucceeded  on  one 
occafion  does  hot  fucceed  in  others,  and 
E  4  Heaven 
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Heaven  is  not  obliged  to  grant  the  fame- 
fuccefs  to  all  rafli  enterprizes.     The  ex-^ 
ample  of  Alexander  (hould  not  ferve  as  4 
rule  to  all  Conquerors;  he  did  not  live 
long  enough  to  be  a  proper  fubjeft  of  imi- 
tation; fortune  that  had  followed  him  in 
his  youth,  would  have  perhaps  deferted 
him  in  his  old  age  ;  his  rafhnefs  was  no^ 
always  fb  happy,  and  if  he  had  began  his. 
conquefts  by  Europe,  he  would  not  hav^ 
carried  them  fb  far  into  Afia:  Rome  in  hep- 
juvenile  ftate  might  have  flopped  fhortthe 
courfe  of  his  vi£loriea,  and  (he  that  coulc| 
confine  Pyrrhus  within  his  States,  migh% 
have  driven  him  back  into  Macedoxi. 

I  am  of  Seneca's  opiniqn,  and  believe 
with  him,  that  this  Prince  had  more  co.u-? 
rage  than  prudence,  and  more  rafhnef^ 
than  courage.  In  faft,  his  fortune  oftener* 
preferved  him  than  Ills  valour,  and  if  hear 
-van  had  not  made  choice  of  him  for  pu-s 
nifhing  the  pride  of  thePerfians,  he  might 
have..been  defeated  in  the  fir^  battle.  He 
would  not  take  the  advantages  the  greateft 
Captains  ufually  do,  when  their  forces  are 
unequal  to  thofe  of  the  enemy.  He  would 
not  attack  Darius's  Army  by  the  favour  of 
a  dark  night,  but  by  a  rafhnefs,  deferving 
.  piore  reproaches  than  it  received  praifes, 

wanted 
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wanted  to  wait  for  the  day,  and  to  have 
the  Sun  for  wittiefs  of  his  victory.  He 
believed  he  (hould  have  ftolen  victory ^  if 
he  had  gained  it  in  the  night,  and  though 
Farmenio  counfelled  him  to  prefer  the 
Jives  of  hi3  foldiers  to  the  glory  of  his 
arms,  he  defpifed  that  advice,  and  to  Ihew 
|:hat  he  held  all  his  advantages  froni  for- 
tune, reje£ied  all  the  maxims  of  prudence. 
Jt  may  therefore  feem  an  indilputable  fafl:, 
that  bis  prefumption  has  occafioned  the 
ruin  of  4U  the  Princes  that  took  hin\  for 
their  pattern ;  and  that  his  condu<i  has 
feeei)  more  tatal  tq  cpnquerors,  than  rock% 
jind  ftorms  tq  (eamept  I  know  that  Caefar 
Jeft  much  to  Chance,  and  that  he  could 
not  imagine  ^he  deftru<ftion  of  the  Romaa 
Republic  withoul:  haying  conceived  a  very, 
exalted  opinion  pf  his  good  fortune ;  but 
if  the  deiign  was  yery  rafh,  the  execution 
was  as  prudent ;  for  he  joined  artifice  ta 
force,  and  djd  not  abandon  to  hazard^ 
what  he  pould  coadudt  by  virtue ;  and 
we  are  obliged  to  acknowledge,  that  hia 
vidories  are  not  lefs  the  work  of  Prudence,^ 
than  of  his  Fortune,  He  did  riot  flie^y 
himlelf  boldly  adyenturovi^  but  on  occa- 
fions  when  Gounfel  was  uielefs  ;  and  he 
did  uQt  boaft  of  his  good  fortune,  but  to 

con- 
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conjure  down  the  ftorm's  rage,  and  fpirit ' 
up  his  Pilot  with  his  own  confidence.  la 
fhort,  he  made  good  ufe  of  Hope  in  all  his 
enterprizes,  but  kept  it  fubordinate  to 
Prudence,  thus  teaching  all  Generals  of 
"Annies  a  ufeful  leflbn  ;  that  to  be  valiant^ 
they  muft  be  more  wile  than  ra(h, 

CHAPTER     IIL 

OF    THE    GOOD    USE    OF    COURAGE. 

THOUGH  the  Paffions  are  more 
criminal  than  innocent,  inclining, 
by  reafbn  of  tfie  diibrder  of  Our  Nature, 
more  to  the  fide  of  vice  than  virtue  ;  yet 
with  a  little  help  they  may  be  made  vir- 
tuous. Their  inclinations  are  good,  but 
their  judgments  are  precipitate  ;  they  con- 
ftantly  feek  good,  and  as  conftantly  refift 
evil ;  but  this  they  commonly  do  with  too 
much  warmth,  herein  imitating  Orators, 
who  defend  a  good  caufe  with  bad  reafons ; 
or  they  refemble  thofe  unhappy  innocents, 
who  betray  themfelves  amidil  tortures,  and 
by  not  having  conftancy  enough,  confeis 
crimes  they  have  not  committed. Theymake, 
indeed,  themfelves  culpable  by  not  being 

fut- 
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(efficiently  patient,  and  beconae  vicious 
by  being  not  able  to  (lifFer  the  abfence  of 
good,  or  the  prefence  of  evil.  If  Hope 
did  not  purfue  the  honours  Ihe  cannot  ac- 
quire, ihe  would  never  bring  the  Ambi- 
tious to  deipair ;  and  if  Courage  did  not 
engage,  in  oppofing  misfortunes  which  fhe 
cannot  conquer,  (he  would  never  be  ac- 
cufed  of  rafhnefs.  !&ut  this  fault  i?  not 
without  its  remedy  ;  for  if  Courage  liftens 
to  the  admonitions  of  Reafon,  if  after 
having  calmed  the  fury  of  her  firft  emo- 
tions, fhe  confents  to  be  guided  by  Pru- 
dence, then  will  fhe  change  her  Nature, 
and  ffom  a  mere  paflion,  as  (he  was,  will 
X  become  a*^' glorious  virtue.  Courage  and 
Fortitude  contemplate  the  fame  objeft,  and 
their  inclinations  are  (b  nearly  related, 
that  Fortitude  may  be  called  a  rational 
courage,  and  courage  a  natural  Fortitude. 
Their  enemies  are  commpn,  they  aflemble 
all  their  forces  to  oppole  them,  they  are 
aifluated  by  the  fam^  motives,  and  they 
feek  the  fame  end. 

Fortitude,  according  to  its  true  defini- 
tion, is  a  fcience  that  teaches  us  to  fuffer, 
or  to  repel,  or  to  provoke  evils.     She  re- 
folutely  endures  all  the  calamities  that  are 
,  inherent  to  nature  ;  (he  will  not  admit  of 

any 
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^y  dilpeaiation  in  general  laws,  and 
therefore  knowing  that  the  neceffity  of 
dying,  is  a  fentence  pronounced  againft 
zil  naen,  flie  never  appeals  from  it.  In  a 
tranquil  fituation  of  mind,  (he  fees  the  ap- 
proach of  ficknefs,  and  the  firft  remedy  Ihe 
adopt?  for  the  cure,  is  the  thought  that 
difeafes  (pring  up  from  our  conftitution, 
and  make  a  part  of  ourfelyes.  Contagion 
does  not  terrify  her,  and  whether  fhe  con- 
fiders  it  as  a  punifliment  of  fin,  or  an  ef-* 
fcQi  of  nature,  (he  does  not  accufe  the  ftar^ 
pn  that  account ;  neither  does  ihe  pretend 
to  be  exempt  from  an  ill,  whffch  does  not 
pardon  even  Sovereigns.  She  repels  by  a 
generous  contempt,  all  difafters,  the  ftrength 
of  which  feems  grounded  on  the  illufions 
of  error,  and  which  perhaps  are  not  other- 
wife  pfFeafive  to  o;,ir  body,  but  becaufa 
they  hurt  our  imagination.  She  defends 
herfelf  from  poverty  by  defiring  only  ne- 
ceflaries,  and  defpifes  honours,  obferving 
them  to  be  oftener  the  reward  of  vice  than 
virtue.  She  flights  as  frivolous  all  volup-» 
tuous  indulgence,  well  knowing  that  it  is 
only  glofled  over  with  an  agreeable  ap^ 
pearance,  and  that  under  a  fpecious  name, 
it  hides  pains  as  fhameful  .as  real.  She 
provokes  grief  and  pain  to  make  trial  of 

her 
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feer  courage ;  fhe  feeks  out  calamity  as  zr% 
occafion  to  ptaftife  virtue^  and  if  (he  had 
not  experienced  the  n^isfortune*  of  Ufe^ 
ihe  would  believe  herfelf  ignorant  of  the- 
more  noble  half  of  the  things  fhe 
ought  to  know^  She  has  rather  an  avidity 
than  delire  for  Angers,  and  as  the  ill  fhe 
fuffers  makes  a  parf  of  her  glory,  fhe  runs 
to  mest  It,  believing  k  to  be  a .  cowair&ce 
to  wait  its  coiping.  She  has,  in  fine, 
conquered  death  with  all  the  horrid  SifpoEts 
It  had  aflumed  to  affright  her,  and  the 
cruelty  of  Tyrants  has  not  invented  puniih^ 
menfs,  which  Fortitude  has  not  triumphed 
over.  Scoevola  made  a  mockery  of  flamesv 
and  faw  his  right  hand  burn  with  a  more 
undaunted  relblution  than  his  enemy  could 
fhew  in  looking  at  it.  Regulus  did  honour 
to  the  gibbet  on  which  he  died.  Socrates 
made  a  fchopl  ^f  his  prifon  ;  his  execu- 
tioners became  his  difciples  ;  aiKl  the  pcM- 
fbn  he  was  compelled  to  take,  ma4e  his 
innocence  glorious.  In  a  placid  dilpofiti'on 
of  mind  did  Camillus  fuffer  banifhment, 
and  Rome  would  have  remained  captive^ 
if  this  illuftrious  Exile  had  not  reflored  her 
to  liberty.  Cato  put  himfelf  to  death, 
and  if  he  luffered  himfelf  to  be;  conquered 
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by  impatience,  he  might  boaft  at  leaft  that 
he  had  retained  his  liberty. 

But  without  borrowing  prophane  ex- 
amples, wherein  virtue  is  always  mingled 
with  vice,  Chriftians  have  no  Martyr  but 
has-  fiirmounted  tyrants,  and  amidft  the  ri-. 
'gour  of  puniibment,  has  given  many  fig- 
nil  proofs  of  fortitude.  Such  as  Ignatius 
have  provoked  fierce  and  cruel  beafts,  and 
if  that  fort  of  death  had  been  a  favour,  they 
eagerly  fought  and  endured  it  with  plea- 
fure.  Such  as  Lawrence  have  conquered 
the  agonizing  pains  of  fire,  and  whilft 
.their  body  waited  away  drop  by  drop 
its  animal  life  over  red  hot  coals,  their 
tongue  uttered '  reproaches  in  derifion  of 
the  impotence  of  their  judges,  or  with 
gladnefs  re-iterated  the  prailes  of  Jefus 
Chrifl.  Such  as  Clement  and  Aga- 
tha, have  tired  out  their  execntioners  ; 
their  martyrdom  lafled  thirty  years ;  the 
mofl  famous  cities  in  the  world  ferved  as 
Theatres  to  their  combats;  the  whole  earth 
was  iprinkled  with  their  blood,  and  Hea- 
ven wrought  many  miracles  to  prolong 
their  life,  ^nd  render  more  augufl  their 
triumph.  But  if  Fortitude  animated  by  cha- 
rity has  fuflained  all  thefe  eftorts  and  con- 
quered  all   thefe  enemies,  Courage  may 

allb 
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zUo  pretend  therein  to  a  good  part  pf  the 
glory  :  For  it  is  (he  that  makes  Martyrs, 
and  though  Grace  is  more  powerful  thaa 
nature,  fhe  does  not  make  flight  of  its  af- 
iiftance.  As  the  foul  and  body  confpire 
together  for  the  praftice  of  virtue,  fo  na* 
ture  agrees  with  Grace  to  refill  and  con- 
quer fin.  Courage  is  the  foundation  of  all 
fine  aftions,  and  if  that  generous  Paflion 
had  not  elated  the  heart  of  the  primitive 
Chriftians,  Fortitude  would  not  have 
gained  fo  many  iliuftrious  viftories.  Their 
affinity  is  fo  great  that  they  cannot feparately 
fubfift.  Fortitude  without  courage  is  in  a 
languid  condition^  and  Courage  without 
fortitude  is  rafli.  Virtue  requires  the  aid 
of  paflion,  and  paflion  the  conduit  of  vir* 
tue.  Courage  is  the  beginning  of  forti^ 
tude,  and  Fortitude  is  the  perfedlion  of 
courage ;  or  to  fpeak  more  clearly,  Cou^r 
rage  is  an  imperfe(2:  virtue,  and  Fortitude 
an  accompliflied  Paflion. 
.  But  to  arrive  at  this  perfection,  it  muft 
have  three  or  four  remarkable  circum-' 
ftances.  The  firft  is,  that  it  (hould  be 
accompanied  with  juftice  and  prudence; 
for  he  that  arms  himfelf  to  ruin  his  Coun- 
try, does  not  deferve  the  name  of-  couii» 
rageous ;  his  defign  difhouours  his  paflion, 

and 
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and  by  hot  having  made  chwcc  of  a  lax*r^ 
fill  end^  his  toufage  becomes  criminah 
Cataline  may  take  up  zvm^y  and  ipirit  his 
foldiers  to  battle  by  his  example ;  be  may 
be  covered  with  bjiood  intermingled  with 
that  of  his  enemies  ;  he  may  die  fword  in 
hand  in  the  midfi  of  the  engagement,  and 
fury  and  anger  may  be  feen  painted  on  hi^ 
face  after  death  ;  yet,  will  he  never  pafs 
for  a  man  of  courage  1  his  courage  was  not 
difcreet,  becaufe  trefpafling  againft  alt  the 
laws  of  Prudence,  he  had  engaged  in  fo 
pernicious  a  defign  t  His  courage  was  not 
temperate,  becaufe  he  had  not  gained  over 
his  foldiers,  but  by  gratifying  their  ava-* 
rice  or  their  luft  i  His  courage  was  not 
juft,  becaufe  he  had  coiilpired  againft  hi* 
country ;  and  this  was  rather  a  hardnels, 
than  greatnefs  of  courage,  becaufe  for  ac- 
quiring glory,  he  had  been  guilty  of  par^ 
ricide.  The  fecond  is,  that  the  motive 
of  courage  fhould  be  generous,  and  that 
the  courageous  man  fhould  not  ex- 
pole  his  life  on  a  trivial  confideration* 
He  is  well  acquainted  with  its  value,  and 
without  fufFering  himfelf  to  be  carried 
away  with  vanity,  he  knows  alfb  that  it  is 
precious.  He  preferves  it  with  great  care, 
and  if  he  expofes  bimfelf  to  danger,  it 

mufl 


ihuft  be  on  fome  adequate  motive^"    There 
is  a  wide  difference  between  a  valiant  and 
a  defperate  man  ;  the  latter  feeks  death  to 
deliver  himfelf  from  his  miferies,  but  the 
former  feeks  it  only  to  fatisfy  his  duty, 
and  content  his  inclination.     He  will  not 
therefore  riln  into  danger  to  acquire  a  little 
honour;    the    example    of  raflinefs   will 
have  no  influence  over  his  mind  ;  he  will 
delpiie  all  the  'maxims  .  which  indifcretiozi 
and  folly  endeavour.^o  give  a  fandtion  to ; 
but  he  will  go  where  the  trumpet  calls 
him;  he  will   throw   himfelf,  when  he 
has  orclers  for  fb  doings  amidft  fquadrons 
of  cavalry,  he  will  die  a  thoufand  times 
ovef^   rather   than  quit '  the  poft  aliigned 
him,  and  he  will  cover  with  his  body  the 
place  he  could  not  defend  with  his  fword. 
The  third  is,  to  make  trial  of  his  ftrength 
before  he  attacks  the^  enemy.     Virtue  is 
too  rational  to  oblige  us  to  impoffibilities  ; 
ihe  only  requires,  of  us  the  things   that 
are  in  our  power,  and  in  all  enterprises 
-would  have  us  confider,  if  the  mieans  are 
•proportioned  to  the  ends  we  feek  after. 
A  tew  ages  paft  nothing  was  held  miore 
.glorious  than  the  conqueft  of.  the  Holy 
Xand,  -and  if  the  grandeur,  of  Ghriftian 
Moharchs,  could  receive  an  augmentation 
^  Vol.II.Pt.U.  .      .F,.  from 
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from  wiflies,  it  feemcd  to  be  the  uiHveiikl 
defir^that  they  would  add  to  their  auguft 
qualities,  that  of  the  Deliverers  of  Paleftipc^ 
But  they,  who  engaged  ki  that  defign,  as 
was  verified  by  the  event,  (hewed  them^ 
{elves  rather  more  rafli  than  courageous^ 
Before  fending  their  fleets  to  fea^  they 
fhould  have  eftablilhed  their  own  ftates  in* 
peace  and  tranquillity ;  perhaps  they  (hould 
at  firft  with  a  fufficient  united  force  have 
attacked  the  armies  q£  the  infidels,  or  to 
make  a  powerful  diverfion,  fhould  at  feaft 
havf  been  able  to  bring  over  to  favour  them 
the  better  part  of  the  Eafl:*  Be0des  all 
thefe  conditions  Chriftian  courage  oug^ 
to  have  likewife  two  others.  The  firfl  is 
humility  that  agrees  well  with  greatnefe 
of  courage,  becaufe  vanity,  its  enemy ^  is 
always  accompanied  with  cowardice^  The 
fecond  is  th^  hatred  of  ourfelves ;  for  he 
that  has  not  fubdued  his  indisnations^  can** 
not  expeft  to  conquer  voluptuous  plear 
fures ;  and  he  that  has  not  made  waf 
tipon  his  body,  is  not  properly  prepared 
to  declare  it  againfl:  the  hardlhips  of  pain* 
fill  life.  Let  us  therefore  make  uf&  of  oar 
fortitude  againfl  ourfelves,  to*  employ  it 
ufefully  againfl  our  enemies,  and  let  us 
rife  fuperior  to  felf-love,  if  we  are  willing 
to  conquer  the  fear  of  death* 

CHAP. 
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CHAPTER      m 

0)P    THB  NATURE,    PROPERTIES,    AND  £F* 
FECTS   OF    FEAR. 

THERE  are  Paffions,  the  name  of 
which  belies  their  nature,  and  which 
are  far  from  being  internally,  what  they 
externally   feem  to  be.      The   name  of 
Hope  is  agreeable,  but  its  temper  is  violent, 
and  it  involves  us  in  as  many  misfortunes 
as  it  promifes  us  contentments.   The  name 
of  Defpair  is  odious,  but  its  difpofition  is 
rational,  and  we  are  tinder  an  obligation  to  it, 
when  it  perfuades  us  to  relinquifti  the  delire 
of  a  good,  which  we  cannot  acquire*    The 
nameof  courage  is  augiift,  and  it  has  no  fboner 
ftruck  our  ears  than  it  makes  our  mind  cori- 
ceive  an  elevation  of  Ipirit,  defpifing  pain, 
and  feeking  death ;   but   its    inclination 
fierce  and  turbulent,  if  not  reftrained  by 
prudence,  engages  in  dangers  that  bring 
Upon  118  many  evils,  and  are  produdtive  of 
little  glory.     The  name  of  fear  is  con- 
temptible, and  error  has  {o  decried  that 
p'affipn  that  it  is  taken  for  a  mark  of  a  bafe 
Ipul.     But  its  temper  is  prudent,  and  it 
does  not  warn  us  of  our  misfortunes^  but 
^t© -deliver  us  from  them.     It  feems  that 
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nature  Tias  given  us  two  counfelling  Paf^ 
ftons.on  the  different  emergencies  of  life, 
Hope  and  Fear.     The  firft  is  undoubtedly 
the  more  agreeable,  but  the  fecond  is  the 
more  faithful.    TKe  firft  flatters  to  deceive 
us,   the   fecond  terrifies  to  fet  us  right. 
The  firft  imitates  thofe  fycophant  counfel- 
lors,  who  m  all  their  advices,  jegard- ra- 
ther, the  fortune  than  perfbn  of  the  Prince, 
and  who  by  a  dangerous  adulation  prefer 
his  fatisfaftion  to  the  fafcty  pf  his  ftate;  the 
fecond  refembles  thofe  faithful  minifters, 
who  lay  open  the  wound  to  heal  it,  and 
create  a  little  pain  in  the  fbvereign,  to 
make  him  acquire  a  great  deal  of  glory. 
Laftly,  the  firft  is  often  fruitlefs,  and  as 
.  the  number  of  good  things  is  fmallenough, 
it  has  fcarce  any  lawful  occupations,  and 
if  it  afTumes  one  not   belonging  to  It,  It 
caufes  us  to  lofc  our  time  and  trouble  ;  the 
fecond  is  almoft  always  bufy  and  aftive, 
and  as  the  number  of  ills  is  infinite,  it  It 
never  without  fbmething  to  exercife  it ;  it 
fetches  a  long  ftretch  into  futurity,  and 
inveftigates  the  evil  that  may  happen,  not 
to  anticipate  our  wretchednefs,  ^an  unjuft 
accufation  brought  againft  it,  but  to  afcer- 
tain  our  felicity,  and  feclude  us "  from  all 
*  the  difafters  that  may"  rob  us  of  it. 

For 
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For  Fear  is  a  natural  prudence,  often 
refcuing  us  from  a  danger  by  the  apprehen- 
lion  k  creates  in  us  of  its  approaches.  Its 
influence  extends  to  all  the  a(9:ions  of  our 
life,  and  it  is  not  lefs  ufeful  in  religious 
than  political  concerns.  If  we  believe  the 
Prophane,  it  was  *  Fear  that  made  Gods,' 
and  though  there  is  fbme  impiety  in  the' 
maxim^,  fome  (hadow  of  truth  is  notwith- 
ftanding  obfervable  in  it.  For*  it  is  the 
fear  of  eternal  punifhilients,  that  perfuaded 
men  to  appeafe  the  irritated  Gods  ;-  it  4s 
fear  that  inftituted  facrifices,  built  tem- 
ples, erected  altars,  and  immolated  vic- 
tims ;  and  it  is  fear  that  keeps  the  Juft  to" 
their  duty,  and  after  a  Ci-ime  compitted,. 
obliges  them  to  raife  their  hands  towards 
Heaven,  and  teftify  their  forrow  for  it. 
Though  Religion  may  pride  herfelf  for  ge- 
nerofity,  and  though  fome  may  boaft  of 
being  gained  oyer  rather  by  promifes  than 
threats ;  yet  it  muft  be  confefied  that  Feai? 
has  laved  more  delinquents  than  hope. 
It  is  therefore  called  in  the  fcripture,  the 
beginning  of  wifdom,  that  is^  the  fupport 
et  virtue ^  and  the  ieundatiori  of  Piety. 
Crimes  would  become  inlblent,  if  not 
F  3  check'd 

♦  Primus  in  Orbe  Dcos,  fecit  Timor.  Stat, 
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checked  by  this  paffion>  and  all  laws  would 
be  ufelefs,  if  nature  had  not  imprefiied- 
fear  on  the  foul  of  the  wicked.  There  is 
it  graved  in  charafters  which  time  cannot 
deface.  Tliey  dread  the  puuifliment  of  a 
fecret  tranfgreffion,  and  though  they  know" 
that  Judges  can  punifh  thofe  only  of  which 
there  are  plain  proofs,  yet  are  they  ieized 
with  tremors  in  the  midft  of  their  friends, 
horrid  Ipeftres  haunt  them  in  their  fleep, 
and  that  faithful  minifter  of  God's  juftice^ 
allows  them  no  fecurity  in  towns  or  in 
deferts.  Hence  it  is  evident,  that  Nature 
is  not  intirely  corrupt,  fince  a  horror  againfL 
iin,  and  the  apprehenlion  of  its  punifliment, 
ftill  remain  with  her  j  for  in  whatever 
place  the  iinner  may  hide  himfelf,  he  car-  ' 
ries  fear  about  him,  and  that  incorruptible 
Paflion  informs  him,  that  there  is  a  Divi- 
nity, which  fees  fecret  crimes  during  life^ 
and  punifhes  them  after  death.  Fear  oftea 
converts  libertines,  and  by  an  inconceivable^ 
miracle,  perfuades.them  truths,  they  were 
not  inclined  to  believe,  in  the  view  of  not 
being  obliged  to  dread  the  confequences  of 
their  unbelief;  it  touches  the  heart  of  the 
moft  obftinate,  and  of  the  many  Chriftians 
that  acknowledge  Jefus  Chrift,  there  are' 
iew  but  are  indebted  for  their  love  to  their 

fear  ;^ 
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fear ;  they  do  not  endeavour  to  gain  hea* 
ven,  but  to  fecure  themfelves  from  hell ; 
and  they  do  not  love  the  goodnefs  of  God,' 
but  becaufe  they  fear  his  juftice.  I  know- 
that  this  fentiment  is  for  from  being  pure, 
and  that  a  man  w^ho  Ihould  ftop  (hort  at 
Fear,  would  be  in  danger  of  not  acquiring 
Charity;  but  it  is  ^  good  deal  that  it  open? 
the  door  of  Salvation  to  unbelievers,  and 
ihews  to  finners  the  road  of  virtue*       %■ 

If  Fear  is  of  utility  to  Religion,  it  is 
|K>t  lefs  neceffary  to  the  flate,  which  could 
not  fubfift  by  rewards,  if  it  did  not  terrify 
criminals  by  puniftiments.  We  now  no 
longer  have  our  exiftence  in  thofe  innocent 
ages,  when  friendfhip  tied  the  bonds  of 
union  amongft  men,^and  made  laws  un? 
neceflary.  Then,  we  muft  fuppofe,  a5 
every  cftie  loved  his  neighbour  as  him(elf^ 
this  love  jnuft  have  banifhed  injuftice  from 
the  earth,  and  there  was  no  occsiion  to 
prohibit  vice,  or  recommend  virtue  :  But 
fince  corruption  had  gradually  infinuated 
itfelf  by  artful  flidings  into  Nature,  and 
man,  by  loving  himlelf  too  mvich,  hegau 
to  hate  his  neighbour,  there  was  a  neceflity 
of  having  recourfe  to  laws,  and  reducing 
by  fear,  thofe  who  could  not  be  reconciled 
to  their  duty  by  love.  Gibbets  were  erected 
F4  *  t» 
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to  afFright  the  guilty ;  punifhments  were 
invented  to  nnake  death  more  terrible,  and 
death,  the  tribute  due  to  Nature  was  made 
the  chaftifement  of  fin.  The  remains  of 
innocence,  an  efFeft  of  fear,  the  inclina* 
tion  for  good,  and  the  averfion  from  evil^' 
would  have  been  obliterated  out  of  the  will, 
if  this  paffion  did  not  maintain  them  in  it 
by  its  menaces  ;  and  all  divine  and  human 
rights  would  have  been  violated,  if  in  pu- 
nifhing  criminals,  it  did  not  preferve  the 
Innocent.  In  fhort,  it  conftitutes  the' 
better  part  of  our  tranquillity,  and  though 
timid  in  nature,  all  Politicians  ackriow^ 
ledge  it  to  be  the  mother  of  leciirity, 

I  well  know  that  the  Stoics  have  endea-s 
vourcd  to  difcredit  Fear,  but  what  paffion 
could  ever  defend  itfelf  again  ft  their  calum- 
nies ?  They  would  have  love  banifhed  the 
earth,  becaufe  it  has  made  fbme  immodeft 
perfons ;  but  did  not  conhder  that  love 
being  the  tye  of  fociety,  we  fhould  ceafe 
to  live,  if  we  were  forbid  to  love.  Reli- 
gion is  not  preferved  but  by  Charity,  which 
is  a  fpecies  of  love ;  and  God  would  never 
have  made  men,  if  he  had  not  defigned  to 
make  them  enamoured  of  him.  Thefe 
fame  Philofbphers  would  ftifle  defires  be- 
caufe they  cannot  moderate  them,  and  re- 

femble 
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lemble  thofe  who  through  delpair  put' 
themlelves  to  death,  to  be  cured  of  an 
ailment.  They  condemn  Hope,  and  to' 
perfuade  us  that  they  poffefs  *all,  will  hope 
for  noriimg.  They  are  of  the  humorous 
fancy  of  the  poor  Athenian,  whofe  foUj 
fiipplying  the  place  of  wealth  to  him,  made 
.  him  quite  regardlefs  of  making  any  provi- 
fion  for  himfelf,  becaufe  he  believed  that  all . 
the  {hips  in  the  port  were  his  property. 
They  flatter  themfelves  with  a  vain  fovt^ 
reignty,  which  the  fage  pretends  to  have 
acquired  over  the  world,  and  as  they  ima-* 
gine  themfelves  poffefled  of  wifJJom,  the/- 
believe  all  its  appendages  are  juftly  due  •  to 
them.  They  make  a  mockery  of  Fear,* 
and  add  injurious  treatment  to  their  rea- 
fbns,  to  render  it  contemptible  or  ridicu- 
lous. They  make  it  the  enemy  of  our 
tranquillity,  and  to  hear  them  fpeak  of 
that  innocent  paflion,  it  fhould  feem  that' 
they  paint  to  us  a  monfter,  fo  horrid  they 
make  it !  They  fay  that  it  is  ingenious  at 
contriving  unhappinefs  for  us,  that  it  is* 
naturally  impatient,  and  that  it  does  not 
wait  till  misfortune  comies  to  make  us  feel 
it ;  that  it  has  a  malign  forefight,  which 
does  not  penetrate  into  fecrets  of  futurity, 
but  to  xnajce  us  find  in  ifhem  our  torment; 

that 
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thai  It  does  not  content  itfelf  with  prefent 
ills,  but  with  the  view  of  forcing  all  tlie 
differences  of  tifixxe  to  conlpire  to  our  ixnhap-* 
pinefs;  and  that  it  calls  to  naind  the  paft,  is 
uiieafy  at  what's  to  come,  and  cneates  a 
hejip  of  troubles  beyond  the  cruelty  of 
Tyrants  to  conceive.  They  add,  that  widl 
:pi  anxiety  to  prevent  misfortunes,  it  takes 
pleasure  in  accumulating  them,  and  never 
gives  us  a  pi£lurc  of  them,  without 
ftarojng  it  beyond  its  due  proportions  to 
fright  us ;  that  if  it  threatens  us  with 
death,  it  is  always  the  moQ:  dreadful ;  if  it 
makes  us  apprehenfive  of  a  fit  of  ficknefs^ 
it  is  always  the  moft  fevere ;  and  if  it 
caufes  us  to  exped:  any  reverfe  of  fortune, 
it  is  always  the  moft  deplorable  :  So  that 
it  is  found  by  experience,  to  be  more  in- 
supportable than  the  evil  it  forefees,  and 
that  of  all  imaginary  torments,  that  which 
it  makes  us  fuflfer  is  always  the  moft  ri- 
gorous *;  whence  alfo  fcarce  a  man  is  leeft 
bvt  loves  rather  once  to  die  than  dread 
death  conftantly,  and  prefers  a  violent 
puniflmient  to  a  languifhing  apprehen^ 
lion. 

.  I  cannot  fay,  whether  the  fear  of  the 
Stoics  is  fo  fierce,  and  deiperate  as  they 
xeprefent  it;  but  I  am  Satisfied  that  there 

.is 
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is  a  more  moderate  fear,  and  that^this  Pat 
iion  in  the  purity  of  its  Nature,  is  more, 
ufefiil  than  prejudicial.     'Tis  true,  that  it 
goes  in  queft  of  evil,  but  it  is  to  avoid  it ; 
and  fo  far  from  taking  pleafure  in  adding- 
to  it,  on  the  contrary,  it  fbftens  by  pro^: 
venting  it,  and  dirainifhes  its  rigoiH:,  by 
giving  us  notice  of  its  coming.     Do  not 
the  Stoics  acknowledge  with  u's  that  fof^^ 
feen  blows  do  not  ftrike  ib  fenfibly  as 
others,  and  that  furprize  in  any  adverfity, 
conftitutes  the  greater  part  of  our  vexa-- 
tion  ?  Why  therefore  do  they  blame  fote^ 
fight  in  fear;  why  do  they  cotidemti  iav 
this  paffion  what  the)^  approve  of  in  pru- 
dence, and  why  do  they  make  pafs  for  cri-= 
minal  what  it  retains  in  commoii  with  fi>. 
noble  a  virtue  ?  Nature  ha$  made  us  {tny 
fiblej  that  (he  did  not  give  us  fear  for  our 
torment,    by  making  the   contefiipJated^ 
evil,  not  unavoidable ;  for  they,  who  ha^o 
examined  into  its  temper,  confefs  that  if  ii 
always  accompanied  by  hope,  and  that  it 
forefees  only  great  misfortunes,  which  it 
may  g*uard-  againft.     If  common,  it  is  {o 
generous  as  not  to  dwell  on  them  in  ther 
way  of  meditation,  and  leaving  to  Flight 
th^  care  of  keeping  at  a  diftancc  feont 
tliem^,  it  poflefles  itfelf  in  trancjuillity :  If 

inevi* 
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inevitable,  and  even  Prudence  finds  no 
means  to  amove  them,  it  takes  no  pains 
to  refift,  and  knovirjng  that  ufejefs  efforts 
are  blameable,  it  counfels  grief  to  fuffer 
them.  But  if  their  Nature  is  fuch  that- 
they  can  be  overcome,  it  fails  not  to  give 
proper  warning  in  this  refpe<9: ;  and  tho*' 
Courage  often  encroaches  on  its  rights,  it 
notwithftanding  awakes  and  alks  affiftance 
of  it„  to  repel  the  affailing  enemy.  Who 
would  not  judge  from  thele  conditions  but* 
that  Fear  is  the  friend  of  our  repofe;  that 
k  exerts  its  moft  ftrenuous  endeavours  for 
our  confidence;  that  far  from  creat;ing-un- 
cafinefs  in  us,  it  paflfes  In  review  our  mis- 
fortunes in  order  to  expel  them,  and  does' 
not  (bund  the  alarm  in  our  ears,  but  to 
make  us  vidtorious  ?  'Tis  certain,  there 
are  calamities  fo  great  and  fb  fudden,  as  to 
throw  the  foul  into  ditbrder,  and  to  hinder 
Fear  to  forefee  and  avoid  them.  The 
firfl,  caufe  aflonifhment,  the  fecond,  re- 
duce us  to  agonizing  pains,  aud  both  over- 
whelm us  with  deipair,  if  not  promptly 
warded  oft :  But  as  there  are  misfortunes 
which  Prudence  cannot  divine  and  valour 
cannot  conquer,  we  need  not  be  furprized, 
if  Ibme  come  unawares  upon  fear,  and 
force  a  palfion  into  dejeftion,  after  tri- 
umphing ' 
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umphing  over  two  virtues.  The.  power 
of  men  is  circumlcribed  by  certain  limits, 

•  and  though  no  difafter  happens,  by  which 
they  may  not  profit,  their  natural  weak- 
nefs  requires  the  illumination  of  Heaven 
and  help  of  Grace,  to  animate  both  Paffion 
and  Virtue,  for  making  them  victorious. 
But  here  it  is  fufEcient  for  us  to  know 
that  Fear  is  not  ufelefs,  'and  there  remains 
to  be  confid^red  what  vices  it  may  favour* 
in  its  diforder,  and  what  virtues  it  may 
adopt  in  its  good  ufe. 

C  H  A  P  T  E  R    V, 

OF     THE     ILL     use'  OF     FEAR. 

THE  Nature  of  Man  being  difordered, 
and  {landing  in  need  of  Grace,  to 

•  recover  its  loft  innocence,  it  may  be  no 
matter  of  aftoniftiment,  if  the  Paffions  def- 
titute  of  the  affiftance  of  virtue,  fhould  be- 
come criminal,  and  if  by  their  own  incli- 
nation they  (hould  degenerate  into  fbme 
vices.  EfFefls  always  correfpond  to  their 
caufes  ;  fruits  partake  of  the  nature  of  the 
tree  that  bears  them,  and  men  quite  free 
as  they  are,  derive  a  fort  of  temperament 

'from- the    fun   that "  enlightens,  and*-the 

earth 
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earth  that  feeds  them.     Whatever  care  » 
taken  to  amend  their  faults,  fbmc  veftiges 
of  them  will  ftili  remain,  and  education  is 
never  lb  powrerful  as  to  work  a  thorough 
change  in  Nature.   This  appears  evidently 
in  Fear.     Its  propenfity  to  diforder  is  fo 
great,  that  it  is  extremely  difficult  to  lay 
it  under  reftraint,  and  its  dilpofition  leans 
ib  much  to  levity,  that  it  oftcner  embraces 
'  the  party  of  vice  than  of  virtue.     It  is  fo 
inconftant,  that  it  produces  efiefts  rather 
contrary  than  different,  and  affumes  Id 
many  different  fhapes,  as  not  to  be  knov^ 
without  difficulty.    Sometimes  it  deprives 
us  of  ftrehgth  and  reduces  us  fo  a  quite 
defencelefs  Hate.     Sometimes  it  diffiifes  a 
chill  through  all  our  limbs,  and  attrading 
the  blood  to  the  heart,  paints  the  vifage 
with  a  lively  image  of  death.     Sometimes 
it  robs  us  of  Ipeech,  and  leaves  us  nought 
but  fobs  and  fighs  to  implore  the  affiftance 
of  our  friends.     Sometimes  it  wings  ouf 
feet,  and  makes  us  conquer  by  fwiftnefs 
thofe  that  exceed  us  in  courage.     Some- 
times it  imitates  Deipair,  and  reprefents 
the  danger,  fo  dreadful  on  all  fides,  that  it 
makes  us  refolve  on  changing  a  Ihameful 
flight    into     an     honourable    refiftance* 
Sojnetimes  it  is  fo  imprudenti  that  think- 
ing 
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ing  to  fly  from  an  evil,  it  runs  to  precipii- 
tate  itfelf  into  it,  and  f req\iently  alio  by  ail 
extreme  oddity  in  temper^  engages  in  cer* 
tain  death  to  avoid  one  that  is  doabtftih 

If  its  effe<Sts  are  extravagant,  its  inclina- 
tions  are  not  more  reafbnable,  and  if  it  be 
iK)t  guided  by  Prudence,  it  eafily  degene^ 
rates  into  Hatred,  Defpair,  or  Indolence. 
We  love  but  very  little  tliat  which  we 
fear,  and  as  love  is  fo  free,  that  it  cannot 
bear  reftraint,  fo  alfo  it  is  fo  noble,  that 
it  cannot  endure  an  outrage.  .  AU  that 
xlifmays,  irritates  it ;  when  it  perceives  aa 
intention  for  fubduing  it  by  violence,  it^ 
changes  into  averfion,  aiid  converts  all  its 
fweetnefs  into  iiidignation. ,  Hence  it  hap* 
pens,  that  Tyrants  have  no  friends;  for 
being  obliged  to  make  themfelves  feared, 
they  cannot  make  thqufelve^to  b?  loved, 
aiid  their  government  being  founded  o» 
rigour,  they  cannot  produce  love :  Thole 
even  that  approach,  hate  them;  the  praifes 
given  them  are  falfe,  and  of  the  many 
paflions  they  endeavour  to  excite  in  thw 
minds,  none  but  Feac  and  Hatred  are  reaL 
Seeing  therefore  that  the  unhappinefs  of 
their  condition  obliges  them  to  cruelty> 
they  renounce  love,  and  become  regarcj- 
lefs  pf  being  bated^   provided,  they .  c$rx 

make 
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make  themfelves  feared.  God  is  tne  only 
who  can  harmonize  thefe  two  Paffions^ 
^nd  who  knows  to  make  himfelf  feared  by 
thofe  that  love  him,  and  loved  by  thole 
that  fear  him  ;  though  indeed  in  Ibme 
jneafure  perfect  charity  baniflies  fear,  and 
;they  that  love  God  moft,  are  they  that 
i^ar  him  leaft*  But  though  it  be  an  ufuaJ, 
thing  with  this  paffion  to  convert  itfelf  into 
Hatred,  it  is  not  always  permitted  to  do  fo, 
and  this  change  is  a  mark  of  its  bad  difpo^ 
iition^  There  are  perfons  whom  we  ought 
to  fear,  and  whom  we  cannot  hate. 
Their  grandeur  obliges  us  to  refpedt,  and 
their  juftice  forbids  us  .hatred*  That  Ma- 
•jefty  which  furrounds  them  is  produftive 
of  Fear,  but  the  protection  we  receive  from 
it  ought  to  infpire  Love;  whence  the  bent 
towards  hatred,  is  a  diforder  in  Fear,  and 
it  is  making  an  ill  ule  of  that  Pafiion,  to 
follow  its  unreafbnable  inclination. 

It  changes  likewife  eatily  into  Deipair, 
and  though  proceeding,  by  different  routes-, 
it  throws  itlelf  down  the  fame  precipice  ; 
for  it  paints  dangers  to  Hope  in  fuch  fright- 
ful colours,  that  it  makes  her  quite  difpi- 
rited  ;  and  that  generous  Paffion  fufFers 
herlelf  to  be  fo  perfuadcd  by  her  enemy, 
that  deferting  the  Good  fhe  fought,  both 

be- 
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become  converted  into  an  infamous  cow- 
ardice. But  of  all  the  mafters  produced 
By  Fear,  not  one  is  more  dangerous  than 
Indolence ;  for  though  this  vice  is  not  fo 
^ftive  as  others,  its  baie  nature  not  per- 
mitting it  to  form  great  defigns  againft 
virtue,  yet  it  is  culpable  of  all  the  inju- 
rious treatment  flle  meets  with,  and  feems 
to  bear  a  part  in  all  the  cdunfels  that  con- 
Ipire  againft  her  deftruftion.  It  is  fo  averfe 
from  labour,  thtit  it  cannot  endure  inno^ 
cenc6,  becaufe  afted  by  the  fjDirit  of  induA 
try ;  and  it  may  be  faid  that  if  it  is  not 
the  moft  violent  of  its  enemies,  it  is  the 
moft  dangerous  and  obftinate.  It  is  cre^ 
ative  of  all  the  vices  that  lufk  in  the  fhade, 
in  order  to  deftroy  which  nothing  more  is 
wanting  than  to  deal  a  mortal  blow  againft 
this,  their  Father.  He  it  is,  that  adminif- 
ters  fuel  to  impudicity,  and  Love  would 
have  no  vigour,  if  it  was  not  collefted  from 
his  infamous  fepofe.  He  it  is,  that  pam- 
pers yoluptuoufnefg,  and  for  its  amufement  ^ , 
furnifhes  out  for  it  a  variety  of  fhameful 
divertifements.  He  it  is,  that  authorizes 
cowardice,  and  deters  men  from  tliofe  g'lo-^ 
rious  labours  that  render  them  illuftrious. 
He  it  is,  in  fine,  that  deftroys  ftates,  cor- 
rupts manners,  banilhes  virtues,  and  pro- 
VolJI.Pt.il  G  duces 
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duces  all  vices :  Yet  he  afFefts  a  venerat>fo 
name,  and  to  colour  his  lazinefs,  prpcureS' 
himfelf  to  be  called  an  boneft  Leifure-r 
But  certainly,  there  is  a  vaft  difference  be" 
fween  the  quiet  of  philofophic  contempla-- 
tion,  and  the  idlenefs  of  the  voluptuous^ 
Philofophers  are  always  in  a<aion ;  they 
are  moft  bufy,  when  feemingly  doing  nor- 
thing, and  when  thought  to  be  ulelefs-^ 
they  oblige  the  w^orld  with  their  labours* 
They  make  panegyrics  on  virtue;  they 
compofe  inveftives  againft  vice ;  they  dif- 
cover  the  fecrets  of  nature,  and  they  de- 
fcribe  the  perfections  of  its  g^eat  Author*- 
But  thefe  are  always  ftrenuoufly  inert ;  if 
their  mind  labours,  it  is  for  the  fervice  of 
their  body ;  if  they  fequefter  themfelves- 
from  the  noife  and  hurry  of  the  world,  it 
is  to  relifh  pleafure  in  greater  liberty,  and 
rf  they  feclude  themfelves  the  company  of 
men,  it  is  to  enjoy  that  of  abandoned  wo- 
men. Thefe  wretches  may  be  well  ac- 
quainted with  the  art  of  fecreting  them- 
felves, but  are  not  with  the  proper  defigns- 
of  life ;  their  palaces  are  their  fepulehres^ 
and  their  ufelefs  reft  is  a  {hameful  death. 
The  leifure  of  all  men  of  integrity  ought 
to  be  rational,  and  they  fhould  not  live  . 
retired  in  folitude,  l;ut  when  they  cannot 

be 
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be  of  further  fervice  to  the  ftate  ;  they 
fliould  leave  the  world,  and  not  abandon 
it;   they  fhould  remember  they  make  a 
^art  of  it,  and  that  wherever  they  retire  j 
the  Public  have  ftill  a  right  to  their  per- 
ions.     Thofe  are  not  folitary^  but  rathet 
lavage,  who  quit  Society  beeaufe  they  can- 
not endure  it ;  who  fly  from  the  Court, 
beeaufe  they  cannot  fee  there  the  profperity 
of  their  enemies,  or  bury  themlelves  in 
obfcurity,  as  unable  to  behold  the  luftre 
of  virtue.     Reft,  to  be  laudable,  ought  to 
have  a  juft  motive,  and  that  which  is  un^ 
accompanied  by  occupation  or  ftudy,  is  the 
grave  of  a  living  mani  -  Now  Fear,,  by  a 
natural  inclination,  transforms  itfelf  into 
that  infamous  vice,  and  droops  in  indo- 
lence, if  it  feels  no  fpur  to  rouze  its  ap- 
prehenlions  ;  it  dreads  labour,  and  excufing 
itfelf  on  a  ftatc  of  debility,  perfiiades  itfelt 
that  there  is  no  exercife  but   furpafies  its 
ftrength.     It  imagines  difficulties  in  the 
eafieft  things,  and  to  rid  itfelf  of  an  ho- 
neft  occupation,  makes  it  pafs  for  a  pU-^ 
niflirnent.     Every  thing  feems  to  fill  it 
full  of  apprehenfions,  and  the  *  Scripture 
that  aptly  defcribes  the  diipofition  of  the 
G  2  flug- 
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fluggard  and  tirrrid,  tells  us,  that  whert 
pretexts  are  wanting  to  them  for  felf-in- 
dulgence,  they  feek  after  them  in  the  fo^* 
reflrs,  and  figure  to  themfelves  that  lions 
will  fcout  out  of  their  dens  to  furprize 
them  on  the  road.  Fear,  in  fine,  never 
Separates  timidity  from  (Kiggifhnefs,  and 
knowing  the  great  affinky  between  thefe 
two  vices,  it  makes  but  one  and  the  lame 
pourtrait  of  them,  and  paints  them  with 
the  fame  colours. 

To  all  thefe  faults  Imprudence  may  like-- 
wife  be  added,  which  is=  fcaree  lefs  naturaF 
to  Fear  than  Indolence.  Though  Nature'^ 
intention  was  to  make  Fear  ferviceable  to 
Prudence,  and  to  prevent  by  its  cares-  the 
ills  that  threaten  us  ;  yet  it  happens  by  a? 
ftrange  fatality,  that  what  ought  to  deliver 
us  from  danger,  engages  us  in  it,-  and  that 
the  Paffion  which  ought  to  give  advice, 
hinders  our  taking  any.  Realbn  would 
have  us  enter  into  a  confultation  with  our- 
lelves,  as  often  as  any  important  affair  may 
occur  the  fuccefs^  of  which  docs  not  abfb- 
lutely  depend  on  our  power,  and  the  ills 
Fear  confiders  being  of  that  Nature,  it 
feems  it  fiiould  have  induced  us  to  deli- 
berate maturely,  and  to  leek  the  means 
for  defending  ourfelvfes  againil  the  attacks 

of 
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of  Qur  enemies:  Yet,  does  it  throw  ib 
much  confufioii  into  our  mind,  that  it 
makes  us  incapable  of  confulting,  and 
reprefents  t]ie  dangers  with  {o  dreadful  an 
alpeft,  that  baniihing  prudence,  it  cafts 
T3s  into  deipair.  Thus,  by  two  contrary 
ciFefts,  it  obliges  us  to  alk  advice,  and 
does  not  permit  us  to  receive  it ;  it  makes 
tis  very  fenfible  of  our  indigence,  and  does 
not  allow  us  to  feek  out  its  remedy.  We 
muft  therefore  be  cautious  in  regard  to  the 
ufe  that  fliould  be  made  of  fo  flrange  a  paf- 
fion,  which  contrary  to  the  defign  of  na- 
ture, offers  us  light  to  difcover  future  ills, 
and  refufes  it  to  us  to  avert  them.  Pru- 
dence will  correct  this  fault,  and  the  fcJl- 
lowing  Chapter  will  inform  us  of  the  ad- 
drefs  to  be  ufed  for  treating  properly  with 
Fear. 


CHAPTER       VL 

OF    THE    GOOD    U^E    OF    FEAR. 

WE  muft  not  find  it  ftrange,  that 
PafRon  fliould  become  criminal, 
being  of  itfelf  indifferent ;  neither  ought 
we  to  complain  of  its  being  fituate  in  the 
G  3  proximity 
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proximity  of  vice,  virtue  herfelf  being 
conftalntly  befieged  by  that  enemy  :  For 
all  morality  acknowledges  that  there  is  no 
virtue  but  is  compaffed  round  with  fins, 
and  on  both  fides  either  threatned  or  affailed 
by  two  enemies.  Clcmeiicy,  which  may 
b(?  called  the  ornament  of  Princes  and  the 
felicity  of  States,  is  in  the  midft  of  indul-; 
gence  and  feverity :  By  turning  ever  fb 
little  out  of  the  ftrait  road,  (he  meets  witl^ 
one  of  thele  two  monfters,  and  taking  one 
or  other  of  their  qualities,  lofes  unhappily 
all  her  own.  Courage  or  valour  that  ani- 
mates conquerprs  to  glorious  enterprizea, 
is  placed  between  rafhnefs  and  cowardice  ; 
if  fhe  indifcreetly  expofes  herfelf,  Ihe 
becomes  ra(h,  and  if  over  careful  of  herfelf, 
fhe  is  fufpefted  of  a  daftardly  fpirit.  Lii 
berality  that  wins  hearts,  is  lodged  between 
avarice  and  profufion^  if  fhe  afts  the 
oeconomifl  in  her  fabftknce  vvith  a  mor? 
fparing  hand  than  decency  will  admit  of, 
fhe  is  accufed  of  being  covetous,  and  if 
fhe  lavifhes  the  fame  indifcreetly,  fhe  is. 
blamed  for  being  prodigal.  But  the  Paf^ 
fions  f^em  \o  me  to  be  fomewhat  more 
happily  fituated  ;  for  if  they  have  a  vice  to 
attack  them,  they  have  a  virtue  to  de- 
fend them,  and  if  they  may  be  criminal, 
they  may  become  alfo   innocent.     This 

appears 
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-appears  evidently  in  Fear,  which  being 
obedient  to  indolence  and  defpair,  may 
ihew  a  like  lubmiflion  to  prudence  and 
ftiame,  and  by  the  inftruftions  of  thefe' 
two  virtues  may  be  conducive  to  the  pre- 
fervation  of  all  others. 

Though  fear  may  be  fubje<£t  to  take  um- 
brage, and  though  the  evils  it  apprehends 
or  difcovers  may  fill  it  with  terrors,  yet  fo 
great  is  its  affinity  with  prudence,  that  by 
a  little  help,  it  may  eafily  pafs  into  its  na- 
ture.    The  principal  employment  of  this 
virtue  in  the  opinion  of  all  Philofophers, 
is  to  confider  things  paft,  to  regulate  the 
prefent,   and  to   forefee  the  future.     But 
that  which  is  to  come  employs  more  its 
attention,  than  what  is  prefent  and  paft: 
for  befides  that  the  prefent  is  but  a  moment, 
and  cannot  include  but  a  fmall  number  of 
accidents,  it  is  fb  perceptible,  that  one  need 
only  to  have  eyes  to  judge  of  it ;  the  paft 
is'  no  longer  in  our  power,  and  all  the 
wifdom  of  the  world  can  claim  no  jurit  ■ 
.di£tion  over  it ;  there  is  no  difficulty  in 
knowing  -it,    and  memory,   if  not  trea- 
cherous, reprefents  to  us  the  events  it  has 
produced ;  but  futurity  is  as  doubtful  as  it 
is  occult ;  it  is  furrounded  with  darknefs 
which  cannot  be  diffipated;  it  brings  along 
G  4  with 
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with  it  a  prodigious  feries  of  adveiitiirei, 
caufing  a  thoufand  changes  in  perfons  and 
in  ftates ;  and  being  the  principal  obje£k  of 
Prudence,  flie  contenmplates  the  other  difr 
ferences  of  time  with  no  other  view  than 
to  judge  of  this;  fhe  does  not  ftudy  what 
is  paft  but  to  know  what  is  to  come,  and 
^  does  not  put  in  order  the  prefent  but  to  be 
afliired  of  the  future.     Upon  thi§  account 
it  is,  that  great  Philofophers  have  believed 
Prudence  to  be  a  divine  virtue  ;  that  the 
event  of  affairs  cannot  be  confulted  with-r 
out  the  affiftance  of  heaven,  and  that  to  be 
a  good  Counfellor,  one  fhould  be  a  true 
Prophet.     But  Fear  partakes  of  the  nature 
of  Prudence  ;   for  though  it  remembers 
paft  misfortunes  and  is  attentive  to  the 
prefent,  it  is,  however,  particularly  conr 
verfant  with  the  future,  and  employs  all 
its  addrefs  to  amove  or  refift  them,     'Tis 
true,  it  implores  the  help  of  hope,  that 
armed  by  its  mcentives  to  courage,  it  may 
defeat  its  enemies ;  but  herein  it  is  more 
like  prudence,  which  after  forefeeing  the 
danger,  makes  ufe  of  the  valopr  of  foldiers 
to  repel  it :  For  men  are  not  fo  happy  as 
to   poflefs   conjointly   thefe   two  virtues, 
which,  indeed,  require  different  conftitur 
tions,    and   though   they  mutually   affift 

each 
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each  other,  they  feem  to  have  protefted 
fcarce  ever  to  meet  in  the  fame  perfbn. 
Prudence  is  the  portion  of  thofe  old  meu 
who  have  grown  hoary  in  bufinefs,  and 
have  Ipent  their  lives  in  obferving  the 
temper  of  people,  the  revolutions  of  ftates, 
and  the  various  Ihiftings  of  Fortune.  Va- 
lour, on  the  contrary,  is  the  portion  of  the 
younger,  who  having  more  vigour  than 
experience,  are  fitter  for  executing  than 
deliberating,  and  fucceed  much  better  in 
Jbattle  thai>  in  council.  It  belongs  only 
to  the  fit^raal  Word  to  be  altogether  the 
Wifdom  and  Power,  the  Arm  and  the 
Idea  of  his  Father  ;  but  in  Creatures  thefe 
qualities  are  ieparate,  and  he  who  has- 
much  ftrength,  has  not  often  much  know- 
ledge to  pride  himfelf  in.  Heaven  muft 
work  a  miracle  to  produce  a  coalition  of 
thefe  incompatible  advantages,  and  it 
would  hp  almoft  as  dif^cult  to  procure  an 
agreement  betwpen  fire  and  fnow,  as  to 
unite  prudence  with  ftrength.  It  muft 
therefore  be  acknowledged,  that  as  Feai" 
is  more  provident  than  generous,  it  has 
alfo  more  light  than  heat,  and  is  much 
fitter  for  deliberating  than  fighting.  It 
ftands  likewife  accufed  of  always  confider- 
ing  thinjgs  on  the  wprfe  fi4e,  and  making 

evils 
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evils  greater  than  they  are  in  fa6l.     'Ti« 
faid    to    relemble    thole   daftardly   Spies, 
whom  Mofes  fent  to  difcover  Paleftine, 
and  whofe  lying  reports  had  like  to  deter 
the  Jewifh  People  from  fo  noble  a  conqueft. 
It  Iwells  an  atom  into  a  mountain  ;  every 
beaft  feems  to  it  a  monfter,  and  it  lees  no 
danger  but  what  it  judges  to  be  inevitable. 
'Tis  true,  it  always  takes  the  worft  fide,^ 
and  in  order  to  prevent  deception,  figures 
to  itfelf  evil  with  all  its  extremities;  but 
in  this  refpeft,  indeed,  it  is  very  conform-' 
able   to  prudence,    which  never  confults 
futurity,  without  obferving  in  it  all  the 
dangers  that  inay  happen,    and  without 
preparing  a  fufficient  force  of  oppofing  all 
inimical   attacks.      It   does   not   confider 
only  what  is  doing,  but   all  that  can   be 
done  ;  when  it  fees  a  misfortune  coming," 
it  wants  to  know  its  progrefs,  and  it  makes 
itlelf  a  little  uneafy ,  to  procure  a  certain 
quiet.     The  Stoics  do  not  find  a  better  ex^ 
pedienttoguardagainftaperilthatthreatens, 
than  to  fancy  that  it  will  happen,  and  to 
oppofe  it  in  mind,  to  furmount  it  in  fadl ; 
fo  that,  in  the  opinion  even  of  our  enemies,  ' 
Prudence  has  no  other  maxin^s  than  Fear, 
and  the  faithful  flave  has  no  other  motion^ 
than  thofe  of  its  mift^efs. 

Tis 
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*Tis  true,  that  as  Pear  is  fituate  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  the  fenfes,  and  refides 
in  that  part  of  the  foul  where  ftornis  are 
formed,  it  feels  always  fbme  trouble,  and 
fcarce  ever  hazards  a  judgment  that  is  not 
accompanied  with  emotion ;  but  the  Mind 
may  eafily  undeceive  it,  and  by  the  bright-* 
nefs  of  its  fire,  diffipate  all  thofe  clouds 
of  fmoke  that  rife  from  the  imagination ; 
it  will  oblige  it  to  take  a  diftindt  view  of 
the  objefts  of  its  terror,  and  will  infpire 
•  confidence  by  bringing  it  to  a  clofer  view 
of  the  caufe  of  its  aftonifliment ;  it  will 
take  away  from  punifhments  that  pomp 
^nd  apparatus  which  make  them  terrible, 
^nd  from  grief  the  plaintive  ftrains  that 
render  it  eloquent ;  it  will  inform  that 
under  thefe  fedudive  appearances,  there  is 
•|3ut  one  common  death,  which  children 
have  fuffered,  which  foldiers  have  con- 
quered, and  which  flaves  have  defpifed* 
The  moft  pompous  tdrments  are  not  al-* 
ways  the  moft  violent ;  a  fuppreflion  of 
urine  is  more  painful  than  breaking  on  the 
wheel ;  a  gouty  perfon  fufi:ers  more  in  his 
bed  than  a  criminal  on  the  rack,  and  9 
man  whofe  head  is  ftruck  off  does  not  fuf- 
fer  fb  much  as?  he  that  dies  of  a  fever* 
*Tis  therefore  the  bufinefs  of  the  mind  to 

perfuadc 
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perfuade  Fear,  that  all  the  things  that  ter- 
rify are  not  thole  that  hurt  us ;  that  fa- 
mous ills  are  not  the  moll  lenlible,  and 
that  they  who  appear  conligned  over  to 
the  gloom  of  melancholy,  feel  commonly 
the  lliarpeft  pangs  of  anguilh.  Thus  will 
Fear  be  buoyed  up  again  ft  afflidling  prof- 
pedis,  and  fubmitting  to  be  guided  by 
Realbn,  will  rcferve  only  of  its  apprehen- 
fions,  whatever  is  neceflary  to  keep  it  from 
furprize. 

But  if  Fear  be  ferviceable  to  us  for  op- 
poling  vice,  it  may  be  alfo  employed  for 
the  defence  of  virtue,  and  this,  it  leems, 
is  the  principal  ufe  Nature  has  deligned  it 
for :  For  Ihame  is  nothing  elfe  than  the 
fear  of  infamy,  and  this  innocent  pallion  is 
the  proteftrefs  of  all  virtues.  To  it. 
Judges  owe  their  integrity,  Ibldiers  their 
courage,  women  their  chaftity.  By'  its 
cares  piety  is  preferved,  and  all  muft  con- 
fefs  that  there  is  not  a  more  agreeable  nor 
more  ufeful  affediou  in  our  foul  than 
(hame.  Being  under  fo  many  obligations 
to  it,  it  is  very  proper  to  become  ac- 
quainted with  it,  and  give  it  the  honour  it 
delerves.  It  wears  the  colour  of  virtue, 
and  that  rednefs,  thofe  blulhes  it  Ipreads 
on  the  face,  are  marks  of  its  innocence : 

But 
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But  It  IS  fo  delicate  that  the  leaft  thing  in 
the  world  may  Ipoil  it ;  it  refembles  thofe 
newly  gathered  fruits,  whole  bloom  is  de- 
ftroyed  the  moment  they  are  touched ;  it 
alfo  helps  to  deftroy  itfelf ;  praifes  are  ofFen- 
five  to  it,  and  women  come  to  lofe  it,  by  re- 
proaching themwithit.  If  it  be  eafy  toloie, 
it  is  not  lefs  difficult  to  recover  it;  for  tho* 
tneek,  it  is  haughty,  and  when  once  ba- 
iiiflied,  it  is  very  hard  to  make  it  return. 
Hope  fucceeds  often  Defpair,  Joy  takes 
the  place  Sadnefs  had  occupied,  and  fome- 
times  Hatred  is  converted  into  Love,  but 
Shame  never  appears  on  a  face,  whence  it 
has  been  driven  by  infolence  and  efFrgn- 
tery.  This  Paflion  likewife  being  the 
Companion  of  purity,  retains  much  of  its 
difpofition,  and  the  lofs  of  either  is  irrepa- 
table.  It  is  fo  avferfe  from  fin  that  it  can- 
not endure  its  prefence ;  its  name  makes 
it  blufh,  and  it  fummons  all  the  blood  6f 
the  heart  to  its  alliftance,  to  defend  itfelf 
againft  that  enemy.  But  it  is  never  more 
powerful  than  when.it  fights  for  Virtue  ; 
for  it  makes  fb  many  and  fuch  ftrenuous 
exertions  in  her  favour,  that  it  alv»\iys  pro- 
cures for  her  glorious  victories.  It  obliges 
all  the  Paflions  to  aliiil:  her.  It  paints 
crimes  to  them  in  fuch  frightful  colours, 
that  it  rouzes  their  hatred  and  indignation 

agaiuft  ^ 
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againft  them ;  and  reprefents  innocence  M 
them  with  fuch  engaging  chirms  that  it 
encreales  their  love  of  its  beauties.      It 
awakes  Hope,  animates  Courage,  irritates 
Defire,  and  chafes  Anger  ;  fb  that  it  is  a 
paffion,  infufing  itfelf,  as  it  were,  into  all 
others,    and   fupplying   them  with   new 
ftrength  for  fupporting  the  interefts  of  vir- 
tue.  Though  timid,  it  encourages  military 
men,  who    are  not  vaHant  but  becaufe 
they  are  fhameful,  and  who  do  not  delpife 
danger  but   becaufe  they  dread   infamy. 
One*  Fear  expels  another,  and  thofe  that 
do  not  yield  to  valour  fufFer  themfelves  to  • 
be  conquered  by  fliame.     Though  indul- 
gent, it  makes  Judges  fevere,  and  wheix 
endeavours  are  ufed  to  corrupt  them   by 
prefents,  or  terrify  them  by  menaces,  it 
keeps  them  to  their  duty  by  the  fear  of 
difhonour.     Though  weak,  it  makes  wo-» 
men  courageous,  and  whilll:  it  makes  their 
cheeks  to  glow  with  blufhes,  it  fheds  a  ie- 
cret  virtue  on  their  heart,  w^hich  caufea 
them  to  triumph   over   thofe   dangerous 
enemies  that  meditate  their  ruin.     This 
fex  has  no  other  force  than  that  which  it 
borrows  from  this  innocent  Paffion  ;  its 
lecurity  is  from  the  fear  of  infamy,   and 
whoever   ihould  rob  it  of  that  defence, 

would 
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tvould  eafily  rob  it  of  all  its  other  advan- 
tages :  Even  Nature,  which  is  very  lenfl- 
ble,  that  the  lex  is  as  much  enamoured  of 
beauty  as  of  virtue,  has  perfuaded  it  that 
fliame  makes  it  more  agreeable :  and  in- 
deed, (hamefaeednefs  is  an  innoceht  paint; 
.women  never  appear  more  beautiful  than 
when  they  are  really  modefty  and  there  is 
no  face,  how  agreeable  Ibever,  but  receives 
a  new  luftre  fro'm  that  innocent  rednefs 
which  accompanies  Shame^  It  is  fo  va- 
luable an  acquifition/^to  virtue,  that  a  good 
opinion  is  always  had  of  modeft  perfbns, 
and  it  defends  the  interefts  of  Realbn  with 
fuch  ardour,  that  its  empire  would  have 
been  already  ruined,  if  this  paflion  was 
baniflied  the  earth. 

For  experience  teaches  us  that  there  are 
more  men  that  abftain  from  fin  through 
{hame  than  duty,  and  that  the  fear  of  in- 
famy has  a  much  more  extenfive  influence 
over  their  minds  than  the  love  of  inno- 
cence. Wherefore  the  Devil,  well  know- 
ing that  this  Paflion  is  contrary  to  his  de- 
figiis,  and  that  to  deftroy  it  in  us,  our  Na- 
ture muft  be  alfo.  as  it  were,  deftroyed, 
endeavours  to  perfuad'e  us  that  virtue  is  cri- 
minal; and  that  becoming  infamous  in  our 
opinion,   Shame  that  conftantly  defends, 

mull 
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be  obliged  to  abandon  her  :  He  believed 
that  it  was  eafier  to  deprive  virtue  of  her* 
eftiniation,  than  inttocence  of  fhame. 
Not  being  able  to  corrupt  the  latter,  he 
endeavoured  to  deceive  her,  and  to  make' 
her  fet  afide  the  avetfion  fhe  had  for  fin, 
made  her  beheve  thaft  fin  was  glorious. 
This  error  has  taken  fuch  large  fl:rides 
through  the  world,  and  cngrofled  fb  many 
hearts,  that  there  are  now  infamous  vir- 
tues and  honourable  vices.  Revenge 
pafles  for  greatnefs  of  courage,  and  forge t- 
fiilnefs  of  injuries'for  cowardice;  ambition 
is  illuftrious,and  becaufe  annexed  to  crovvns 
pretends  to  be  no  longer  flianieful ;  mo- 
defty  and  humility  are  defpifed,  and  fof 
feckiiig  Iblitude  and  lilencc,  have  loft  all 
tliJir  glory ;  obftinacy  in  criminal  purfuits 
is  a  mark  of  a  man  of  genius  and  fine  ac- 
complifhments ;  Penitence  and  change  of 
life  is  a  proof  of  weaknefs.  Thus  are  all 
things  confounded,  and  fhame  fuftering  it- 
felftobe  feduced  by  opinion,  embraces, 
without  thinking  on  it,  the  party  of  vice, 
and  deferts  that  of  virtue.  The  wicked, 
who  kept  themielves  concealed,  now  pro- 
ducethemfelveson  the  theatre  oMiie  world, 
and  loiing  conlufion,  the  oiilv  gcod  th:it 
remained  to  them  of  alltlijir  ullorders,  be- 
come 
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come  infoleat,  and  feem  to  glory  In  their 
crimes.  The  way  to  falvation  they  have 
fliut  up  againft  themfelves,  and  fince  they 
have. given  honourable  titles  to  infamous 
things,  there  can  be  no  longer  any  hopes 
that  fhame  will  convert  them,  nor  that  the 
principle  which  ftimulated  them  to  ho- 
nour, will  reduce  them  to  their  duty. 
To  avoid  this  misfortune,  we  'milft  endea- 
vour to  undeceive  that  innocent  paffion, 
and  by  giving  to  each  object  the  name  it 
delerves,  withdraw  it  from  the  errour  it 
imprudently  fell  into.  We  muft  pro- 
perly inform  it,  that  every  thing  that  is 
famous,  is  not  virtuous,  and  that  all  which 
is  fliy  and  bafliful,  is  not  criminal.  We 
muft  perluade  it  that  the  moft  humble 
virtues  are  the  moft  ufeful,  and  that  the 
moft  honourable  vices  are  the  moft  dan- 
gerous. With  thefe  good  maxims  it  will 
return  to  the  party  of  innocence,  and  forry 
for  having  fufFered  itfelf  to  be  deceived, 
will  purfue  its  enemies  with  fb  much  the 
more  ardour,  as  its  hatred  encreafes  by  .their 
frauds,  and  in  defending  the  inter^fts  of 
virtue,  will  ftill  have  power  to  be  revenged 
for  its  own  particular  injuries. 
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BOOK        V- 

OF    ANGER. 

CHAPTER!. 

»F  THE  NATURE,  PROPERTIES,   AND    EF- 
FECTS  OF   ANGER. 

THE  Connexions  of  Virtues  are  fo 
intimate,  that  they  cannot  be  le- 
parated  without  doing  violence  to .  them  : 
They  often  alfo  intermingle,  and  tfaeie 
noble  habitudes  are  confounded,  to  compofe 
one  only.  Clemency  that  conftitutes  the 
felicity  of  the  reign  of  Princes,  borrows 
her  beauties  from  two  or  three  of  her  com* 
panions:  She  is  indebted  for  her  demeanour 
to  Prudence,  for  her  mildnefs  to  Mercy, 
and  for  her  glory  to  Generofity,  Valour 
that  makes  conquerors  triumph,  holds  all 
its  riches  from  the  liberality  of  other  vir- 
tues, and  whoever  ihould  deprive  her  of 
the  grandeur  (he  derives  from  Magnani- 
mity, the  addrefs  fhe  takes  from  Difcretion, 

and 
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and  the  moderation  (he  receives  from  Juf- 
tice,  would  leave  nothing  with  her  but  a 
vain  (hadow  of  all  her  real  grcatnefs. 
Though  fb  good  an  intelligence  does  not 
fiibfift  between  the  Pafllons  as  between 
Virtues,  yet  there  are  Ibme  that  never  de- 
fert  one  another,  and  even  fome  others 
that  live  only  by  borrowing,  and  would 
be  poor,  if  they  had  paid  their  debts. 
Hope  is  of  this  number,  for  £he  has  no 
iuhftantial  wealth  but  what  is  given  her, 
and  if  defire  that  incites,  tear  that  reftrains, 
and  boldnefs  that  animates,  were  to  for- 
feke  her,  nothing  more  than  a  name  would 
remain  to  her  portion.  Anger  is  of  the 
lame  condition.  Though  it  makes  fb  much 
noiie,  it  has  all  its  ftrength  from  its  coii- 
ftituent  Paffions,  and  it  feems  not 'to  be 
C6ur3geo\|s  but  becaufe  it  is  well  accom- 
panied. It  never  rifes  in  our  Soul,  unlels- 
called  upon  by  vexation,  pain,  qr  grief; 
it  does  not  feek  fatisfaftion  for  the  injuries 
done,  it,  unlefs  folicited  by  deli  re,  provoked 
tjy  hope,  and  incited  by  courage ;  for  he 
who  is  irritated,  promiles  him1e!f  revenge 
of  his  enemy  ;  but  when  {o  weak  that  he 
cannot  hope  for  it,  his  anger  changes  into 
grief,  and  having  no  longer  the  pallions 
o  H  Z  that 
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that  kept  and  fpirited  it  up,  it  lofes  its 
name  and  nature. 

Hence  it  is  eafy  to  conclude,  that  An- 
ger is  nothing  elfe  than  a  motion  of  the 
lenfitive  appetite,  which  feeks  revenge  for 
fbme  injury.  Ariftotle  therefore  believed 
it  to  be  reafbnable,'  and  that  even  amidft 
its  impetuous  Tallies,  it  had  fome  (hadow 
of  juftice.  In  fad,  it  never  betrays  emo- 
tion, without  imagining  it  has  received 
fome  difguft,  and  it  does  not  arm  itfelf 
but  to  be  revenged  of  the  injuries  done  it. 
In  this  it  is  lefs  criminal  than  Hatred, 
which  wifhes  real  and  fubftaiitial  evil  to 
Its  enemy,  and  without  Peking  a  pretext 
t)r  excufe  for  its  fury,  endeavours  to  de- 
ftroy  the  perfon  it  perfecutes ;  but  Anger 
defires  only  for  its  objedt  the.punifhment 
of  its  crime,  and  does  not  confider  re- 
venge as  an  unrealbnable  excefs,  but  as 
a  juft  chaftifement.  The  former  is  (carce 
ever  appeafed,  exercifing  its  cruelty  on 
the  innocent,  perfecuting  dead  the  in  their 
graves  ;  and  if  we  believe  the  Poets,  de- 
Icending  into  hell  to  torment  there  the 
damned,  and  afcending  into  heaven,  if  it 
could,  to  afflidt  there  the  happy  :  But  the 
latter  is  fatisfied  when  it  has  obtained  re- 
venge ;  and  when  it  believes  that  ^he  pu- 

nilhment 
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iiifhment  equals  or  furpafles  the  injury,  it 
becomes  pacified,  and  by  a  providence  of 
nature,  is  converted  into  mercy ;  it  (pares 
the  juft,  and  even  when  criminals  are  re- 
duced to  v^^retchednefs,  it  Iples  the  defire 
of  revenge.     It  muft,  however,  be  con- 
fefled,  that  by  refiftance  it  becomes  more 
implacable,  and  when  it  conquers  its  encr 
mies,  it  finds  pleafure  in  their  defeat ;  but 
it  does  not  feek  after  that  infamous  plea- 
fure Tyrants  found  in  the  death  of  their 
fubjefts ;  for  they  fought  not  fo  much  t6 
be  revenged  of  an  injury,  as  to  gratify  their 
brutal  cruelty,  and  in  the  punifhment  of 
the  innocent,  they  were  influenced  more  by 
the  agitations  of  rage  than  the  emotions  of 
anger.    All  Philofophers,  notv/ithfl:anding, 
'  have  entertained  fo  good  an  opinion  of  this 
palfion,  that  Ariftotlc  is  perfuaded  that  it  al- 
ways takes  thepart  of  realbn  againft  vice;  that 
•it  is  Anger  which  incites  us  to  illuftrious 
aftions,  and  that  the  noble  enterprises  of 
Princes  are  not  lefs  its  effedts  than  thole 
of  virtue.     He  believed  that  all  the  difor- 
ders  of  our  foul,  inflrumental  to  volup- 
tuoufnefs,     cannot    be    fubdued    but    by 
anger,  and  that  the  concupifcible  appetite 
would  pervert  reafon,  if  not  refifted  by  the 
irafcible  :    It   feems,   to   hear  him  Ipeak, 
H  3  that 
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that  all  great  men  are  cholerie  j  that  this 
paflion  is  not  only  the  mark  of  a  good 
dilpofuion,  but  that  of  xcellent  courage; 
and  that  the  mind  can  conceiye  nothing 
generous,  without  Ibme  degree  of  irrita^ 
tion. 

I  believe  \vith  him  that  thisf  fentiment 
of  our  foul  may  be  ufefully  employed  in 
the  fervice  of  virtue,  when  moderated  by 
Reafon  and  Religion;  and  indped^  it  ftaads 
more  in  need  of  their  guidance  than  any 
thing  elfe.  Being  extremely  violent,  it 
cavifes  great  dilbrders,  if  nqt  carefully  re? 
reprefl'ed  ;  for  whatever  inclination  it  may 
have  for  good,  it  is  too  prompt  to  be  itir 
ftantarieoufly  cprrcfted ;  and  though  it 
teftifies  a  love  for  juftice  and  reafon,  it  is 
too  impetuous  to  be  in  itfelf  Jufl:  or  reafonr 
able.  We  fliould  be  undone,  if  Anger  was 
as  pbftinate  a§  it  is  fudden,  and  the  Earth 
would  be  no  more  than  a  fplitude,  if  its 
duration  equalled  ifs  heat.  Nature  coul4 
not  make  betfer  appear  to  us  tjie  care  Ihe 
has  of  Qur  preferyation,  than  by  :jfixing 
narrow  bound?  to  the  lierceft  of  our  Paf-. 
lions ;  and  as  fhe  love  (he  bears  us,  has 
obliged  her  to  make  monfters  barren,  and 
give  a  fhort  life  to  the  moft  furious  beafts; 
lo,  (he  found  it  incumbent  on  her  to  an- 
nex 
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Hex  brevity  to  Anger,  allowing  lb  dan- 
gerous a  Pallion  -but  a  very  fhort  ternip 
Still  Anger  caufes  great  mifchiefs  in  the 
little  time  it  lafts;  it  employs  to  ibnae 
purpofe  the  moments  nature  has  affigned 
it^  and  in  a  few  hours  commits  flrange 
ravages.  Befides  railing  perturbations  m 
the  mind  of  man,  it  alters  bis  colour,  and 
ieems  to  fport  with  his  blood,  ibmetimes 
drawing  it  to  his  heartf,  ibmetimes  throw- 
ing it  out  on  his  face  ;  it  makes  his  eyes 
to  flafh  with  flames,  it  puts  menaces  into 
his  mouth,  and  arms  his  hands  with  all  the 
weapons  that  lie  in  his  way.  Much 
ftranger  things  does  it  produce  in  theworld, 
haying  thoufands  of  times  changed  its 
face  fince  its  origin  :  There  is  no  Province 
wherein  it  has  not  caufed  devaftation, 
and  there  is  no  Kingdom  but  ftill  may  have 
teafbn  to  weep  for  its  violeiKe.  The  ruins 
that  formerly  were  the  foundations  of  fome 
fuperb  city,  are  the  melancholy  rem^ains 
of  Anger's  efforts.  The  Monarchies  which 
formerly  governed  the  whole  earth,  and 
now  no  longer  known  hut  by  hiftory ,  do  not 
vent  complaints  {q  much  againft  Fortune 
as  Anger.  Many  great  Princes,  whole  pride 
lies  crumbled  with  the  duft,  ieem  to  fetch 
heavy  figlis  from  their  tombs,  aceufing 
H  4  Anger 
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Anger  for  the  lofs  of  their  lives  and  defo^ 
latioa  of  their  ftates :  Some  of  them  haye 
been  aflkffinated  in  their  beds ;  others,  as 
vidlims,  have  been  immolated  before  altars ; 
^rae  unfortunately  ended  their  days  in  the 
midft  of  their  armies,  and  the  many  Ibl^ 
diers  that  fenced  them  round,  could  not 
guard  them  againft  death;  others  have 
loft  their  lives  on  their  thrones,  and  the 
pomp  that  is  thought  to  Ipread  the  luftre 
of  awflil  Majefty  on  the  brow  of  Kings, 
was  not  able  to  ftrike  terror  into  the  hearts 
of  their  murderers :  Some  have  feen  their 
own  children  lay  violent  bands  on  their 
peribns ;  others  have  feen  their  bipod  (hed 
by  the  hands  of  their  flaves  :  But  without 
complaining  of  their  atrocious  deeds,  they 
complain  only  of  Anger,  and  forgetful  of 
all  their  private  difafters  condemn  only 
that  Paffion,  their  fruitful  and  unhappy 
fource. 

Their  complaints,  indeed,  are  very  juft, 
ias  with  due  reflexion  it  piay  appear,  that 
pf  all  the  diforders  of  our  Soul,  not  one  i? 
more  lavage  or  irrational.  Whence  it  canr 
not  well  be  accounted  for,  why  Ariflptle 
imagiPicd  it  was  ieryiceable  to  Reafpn,  and 
always  fallowed  its  motions,  unlelshis  de- 
|ign  was  to  infprm  us^  that  this  Pailioa 

more 
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morie  ambitious  than  others,  would  fain  v 
appear  rational  in  its  excefs,  and  by  an 
execrable  attempt  oblige  Reafon,  its  Sove- 
reign to  defend  the  injuft  afts  of  its  flave  ? 
For  it  always  endeavours  to  excufe  its 
cringes,  and  though  it  fheds  human  blood, 
though  it  immolates  innocent  vi<9ims, 
though  it  batters  down  whdle  cities,  burying 
the  inhabitants  under  their  ruins,  yet  would  . 
it  have  itfelf  believed  to  be  rational.  Often 
does  it  acknowledge  the  vanity  of  its  refent-^ 
ments,neverthelefs  it  perfeveres  without  rear^ 
fon,leftit  (hould  be  imagined  it  began  with- 
out a  caufe.  Its  injuftice  makes  it  obftinate, 
it  cachep  fire  defignedly,  it  would  have  its 
excefs  appear  to  be  a  proof  of  its'  juftice, 
and  all  the  world  imagine,  that  it  punilhed 
juftly  its  enemies,  becaufe  it  puniftied  them 
feverely .  This  is  what  •  it  borrows  froiti 
Reafon,  and  what  it  contains  in  a  greater 
degree  of  inlblency  than  the  ether  paffions, 
which  are  blind  in  their  irregularity,  and 
do  not  offend  their  Sovereign,  but  becaufe 
they  do  not  know  her  authority ;  but  An- 
^ger  makes  an  impudent  abufe  of  it,  and 
by  a  ftrange  tyranny  employs  it  to  excufe 
its  own  crimes,  after  making  it  a  party  in 
committing  them. 

I  therei- 
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I  therefore  find  that  Seneca  had  great  rea- 
ion  in  faying,  that  Anger  is  mare  criminal 
than  the  vices  themfelves,  and  that  it  com- 
mits injuftices  of  which  they  are  not  guilty. 
Avarice  amafles  wealthy  and  Anger  dtf- 
iipates  it :  The  one  injures  only  ttlelf^  and 
obliges  the  fucceeding  heirs;  but  the  other 
does  harm  to  every  one^  and  as  if  it  were 
a  public  nuifance  or  pjbigue,  foments  divi- 
iions  in  families^  divorce  in  marriages,  and 
war  in  flates«  Impudicity  feeks  an  in&mous 
pleafyre,  but  hurtful  only  to  the  guilty ; 
and  Anger  feeks  an  unjuft  pleafure, 
qf  Angular  prejudice  to  the  innocent. 
Envy,  though  of  a  very  malignant  na- 
ture, is  contented  with  wifhing  evil  to 
another,  leaving  if s  execution  and  the  ac- 
pomplifliment  of  its  defires  to  Fortune ; 
but  Anger,  impatient  as  it  is,  cannot 
wait  for  the  ad:  of  that  blind  Power,  and 
anticipating  its  rigour,  takes  pleafure  in 
'  making  wretches.  Anger,  in  fine,  is  the 
caufe  of  all  ills,  and  no  crimes  are  com- 
mitted, of  which  it  is  not  guilty.  Nothing 
is  more  fatal  than  ieuds  and  animofities  ; 
'tis  Anger  that  foments  them  :  Nothing 
is  more  cruel  than  murder  ;  'tis  Anger 
that  counfels  it :  Nothing  is  more  melan- 
choly than  war ;  it  is  Anger  that  kindles 
it.i    It  ftifles  all  other  paffions  when  it 

reigns 
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reigns  in  a  Soul,  and  is  fo  abfolute  in  its 
tyranny  that  it  converts  loye  into  hatred, 
iand  pity  into  rage ;  for  there  have  been 
inftances  qf  layers,  who  in  the  excefs  of 
their  anger,  buried  in  Itheir  own  bpfoms 
the  feipe  dagger,  which  they  had  juft 
plunged  into  that  of  their  miftrei!^g,  and 
committed  two  real  murders,  to  revenge 
pn  imaginary  injury,  Mifers  have  beea 
feen  to  betray  their  inclinatbns,  to  con- 
tent their  anger,  and  tP  caft  all  their  riches 
into  water  pr  flame^^^to  obey  its  impetuo«> 
City.  Some  ambifipus  perfon?  have  been 
found  to  refufe  the  honour^  they  were 
complii^tiented  with,  and  to  trample  iporn* 
fully  pn  diadems,  becaufe  Anger  engroff- 
ing  their  foul,  had  expunged  \n  it  the  de« 
fires  of  glory. 

Nptwithftanding  its  being  fb  pernici* 
pus,  there  is  no  p^on  more  conamon, 
and  it  feems  that  Nature,  to  punifh  us  for 
all  our  crimes,  defigned,  that  as  a  venge- 
ful fury,  it  ihould  perfecute  all  men.  We 
know  of  no  nation  that  does  not  feel  the 
efFefts  of  its  rage,  and  of  the  many  peo- 
ple, differing  in  cuftoms,  modes  of  appa? 
rel,  and  languages,  none  have  been  yet 
found  exempt  from  that  cruel  pallion. 
Whole  nations  have  been  feen  to  guard 
againft  Luxury  by  a  voluntary  choice  of 

poverty. 
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poverty,  and  to  pre(erve  their  innocence, 
by  a  peremptory  renunciation  of  the  know- 
ledge of  riches.  Some,  in  order  to  have 
no  fixt  abodes,  keep  themfelves  in  perpe- 
tual motion,  and  banlfh  the  eafe  of  indo- 
lent life,  to  prevent  being  acquainted  with 
the  art  of  conflrrufting  houfes.  Some  are 
feen  to  wander  about  naked,  ftill  untrac- 
table,  either  from  ihame  or  neceffity,  to 
learn  how  to  clothe  themfelves.  Some 
we  fee,  as  poflcffing  every  thing  in  com- 
mon, quite  regardlefs  of  afluming  to  them^ 
(elves  any  particular  part,  and  having  not 
yet  forfeited  all  natural  purity,  are  ftrangers 
to  the  i'njuftice  Avarice  occafions  among 
us :  But  none  have  yet  been  found  free 
from  Anger  ;  it  reigns  equally  among  ci- 
vilized People  and  Barbarians;  it  com- 
mands in  all  parts  of  the  Earth,  and 
adopts  bows  and  arrows  for  the  purpofes  of 
revenge,  where  it  has  not  yet  introduced 
the  ufe  of  fwords  and  mulkets. 

Never  has  there  been  an  inftance  ob- 
'ferved  that  one  and  the  fame  paffion  has 
kept  in  agitations  an  intire  Province,  or 
drawn  tq  it  the  attention  of  a  whole  army. 
I^ove  never,  though  the  mafter  of  Paf- 
fions,  was  able  to  make  an  intire  city  ena- 
moured of  the  lame  woman.     Helen  had 

but 
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but  a  finall  number  of  Lovers,  and  of  the 
many  Chieftains  that  fought  for  her  dur- 
ing the  Siege  of  Troy,  none  but  her  Adul- 
terer and  Hufband  were  captivated  with 
her   beauty.  -   Avarice  does  not  make  all 
men  fordid,   and  if  fbme  amafs  riches, 
others  are  equally  intent  on  fquaridering 
them  away.      Even  Ambition  does  not' 
belabour  all  men  indifcrimlnately;  if  Ibme 
are  eager  in  the  purfuit  of  honours,  others 
fly  from  them ;  if  Ibme  are  glad  to  pro- 
duce themfelves  in  public  life,  others  pre- 
fer-keeping  themfelves  private;  and  among 
the  many  guilty  of  crimes,  we  always 
meet  with  fbme  innocent ;  Envy  is  not  a 
public  calamity,  and  if  virtue  has  enemies, 
fhe  has  alfo  admirers;  But  Anger  is.  a  con- 
tagion that  fpreads  in  a  moment  through 
a  whole  city  ;  an  harangue  has  armed  the 
hands  of  an  intire  people,  and  men,  wo-, 
men,  and  children,  all  together,  have  been 
feen  agitated  by  that  paflion,  putting  their 
fellow-Citizens  to  death,  or  declaring  war 
againfl  their  enemies ;  fubjeds  have  re- 
volted againfl  their  Prince,  foldiers  have 
confpired  againfl  their  Chiefs,  the  People 
have  rifen  againfl  the  Nobility,  Children 
againfl  their  Parents,  and  all  the  rights  of 

Nature 
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JSfature  have  been  violated  at  the  iblicha' 
tion  of  Anger.     - 

But  what  is  worft  in  fb  ftrange  an  eviU 
IS  that  it  takes  its  rife  from  all  things  i  fbf 
chough  fo  great  as  to  (pread  like  a  confla- 
gration,  but  a  {park  i^  wanting  to  kindle 
it.  So  eafily  is  it  moved,  that  often  what 
fliould  appeafe,  irritates  it,  and  what  might 
latisfy,  offends  it.  The  negligence  of  a 
fervant  enrages  it,  the  liberty  of  a  friend 
throws  it  into  defpair,  and  the  raillery  of 
an  enemy  pufhes  it  forward  to  fight. 
Amidft  all  thefe  dedruaive  efiefts  ftilt 
Anger  would  be  lupportable,  if  it  would 
be  advifed ;  but  fuch  is  its  violence  even  in 
its  birth,  that  it  is  incapable  to  receive  the 
advice  given  it ;  for  it  does  not  grow  fuc- 
ceffively  as  other  paffions ;  its  progrefs  is 
not  with  time,  it  does  not  want  months  to 
to  ftrike  root  in  the  heart,  a  moment  is 
enough  for  its  formation,  its  pace  is  not 
flow-as  that  of  envy  or  melancholy;  when 
it  begins,  it  has  all  its  ftrength  ;  when  in 
its  birth,  it  has  already  its  full  growth ; 
and  if  other  paffions  in  their  heat  drive 
along  our  fpirits,  this  in  its  fury  throws 
them  headlong.  Being  (b  rapid  we  need 
not  be  furprized,  if  it  is  alfo  inconfiderate, 
^d  if,  to  be  revenged  of  an  injury,  it  ex- 

pofes 
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pofes  life  to  danger;  for  it  liftens  only  to 
its  own  defires,  it  follows  only  its  own 
motions,  and  will  know  no  other  laws  but 
thofe  of  its  violence.  It  never  attacks  an 
enemy  without  dlfcovering  itfelf,  and 
never  deals  about  its  blows  upon  hhn 
withbut  expofing  itfelf  to  receive  more 
dangerous;  it  lofes  vidory,  by  purfuing 
it  with  too  much  ardour^  and  falls  into 
its  enemy's  hands,  by  not  having  him  iu 
its  own.  Now,  as  all  thefe  ill'' qualities 
make  it  evidently  appear  to  us,  how  eafy 
it  is  to  abufe  anger,  and  how  difficult  it  ia 
to  make  a  good  ufe  of  it,,  we  ihall  keep  to 
our  prefcribed  order,  and  aflign  the  two 
remaining  Chapters,  for  pointing  out  the 
vices  and  virtues,  it  may  fide  with;  biut^ 
after  all  it  mufi:  be  confefled  that  fb  violent 
a  Paffion  is  little  obedient  to  Reafbn,  and 
that  if  Religion  does  not  powerfully  aid 
us  to  refifl:  it,  we  fhall  find  great  difficulty 
in  conquering  it,,  > 


CHAP. 
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OF  tHfe  ILL  USE  bt  Anger. 

ANGER  being  nothing  dfe  than  i 
natural  Revenge,  and  both  arrogat* 
ing  to  themfelves  magnanimity,  there 
cannot  be  a  better  way  of  difcovering  theif 
ill  ufe, .  than  to  ihew  their  injuftice  ^lid 
bafenefs.  Moft  men  do  not  perfetere  in 
their  difbrders  but  becaufe  they  fet  a  value 
tipon  them,  and  they  that  are  irritated  re-» 
tain  the  defire  of  revenge  on  no  other  ac- 
count but  becaufe  they  judge  it  rational. 
The  tinchafte  excufe  themfelves  on  their 
weaknefs,  but  if  they  were  not  blind  to 
their  indifcretions,  they  could  not  approve 
a  'fin  condemned  by  Reafon  and  Nature. 
The  envious  and  calumniators  feek  pre- 
texts to  palliate  their  lies,  and  confcious  to 
themfelves  that  their  crimes  are  accompa- 
nied with  bafenefs,  artfully  difguife  and 
endeavour  to  give  them  fbme  colour  of 
juflice.  But  Revenge  and  Anger  pride 
themfelves  in  their  violence,  believing 
Reafon  to  be  their  ground- work ;  and  they 
manifefl  great  inlblence,  perfuaded  that 
all  their  excefies  are  equally  jufl  and  cou- 
rageous: 
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rageous :  Yet  they  contain  nothing  of 
^  whiat  they  imagine  they  do,  and  of  all  fhe 
mouvements  of  dur  (blilj  hone  are  more 
iinjuft  and  bafe.  Aliger  Is  fiippofed  to  be 
generous  becaufe  common  to  the  Great  J 
and  noble,  as  t"aking  up  ifs^  refidehce  in 
the  heart  of  Sovereigns ;  but  Anger,  in- 
deed, is  not  fo  much  a  proof  of  their  gran- 
deur, as  it  is  of  their  weaknefs.  If  volup- 
tuoufncts  had  not  foftened  therh  into  efS*- 
hiinacy ,  If  the  vanity  that  attends  on  good 
.  fiiccefs,  had  not  made  them  ienfible  of  the 
leaft  injury,  they  would  not  fo  eafily  flafh 
into  indignant  emotions,  but  rather  would 
defpife  contumely,  knowing  that  their 
elevated  rank  and  ftation  raife  them  above 
ftorms,  and  keep  them  fecure  againft  the^ 
impotent  attacks  of  thofe  that  ftrivc  to  of- 
fend them  t  But  the  fcrvility  they  require 
of  theii*  fubjefts,  and  the  fhameful  defe- 
rence they  would  have  paid  to  all  their  de- 
fires,  is  the  caule  that  an  honeft  liberty 
irritates  them.  They  take  good  advice 
for  contempt,  and  reafonable  counfels  for 
enterprizes  againft  their  authority;  they 
cannot  endure  the  words  of  truth,  and 
Fortune  has  made  them  {o  nice  and  punc- 
tilious, that  fufpicions  ferve  them  as^  proofs 
to  condemn  the  innocent.  They  relemble 
Vol.ILPt.il  I  fome 
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ibme  valetudinarians,  who  not  yet  ar-^ 
rived  at  a  confirmed  ftate  of  health,  cannot 
endure  the  freihneis  of  the  air  nor  light  of 
the  fun ;  the  leaft  exercife  raifes  ftrange 
commotions  in  their  ipirits,.  and  that- 
which  fhould  be  a  relaxation  to  a  man  iix 
health,  fatigues  and  incommodes  them^ 
Add  to  this,  that  the  generality  of  the 
Great  cannot  bear  the  fidelity  of  their  do*- 
meftics ;  tr.vith  muft  be  corrupted  to  have 
a  favourable  reception  from  thera ;  the 
conftitution  of  their  mind  is  foweak,  that 
the  fincerity  of  a  minifter  is  capable  of  al-  ^  - 
tering  it ;  the  remedies  prefented  to  them, 
feem  to  them  poifons;  they  believe  im- 
pudent attacks  to  be  made  on  their  honour,, 
when  their  faults  are  hinted  to  them;,  and 
wuth  whatever  lenky  a  reprimand  is  tem- 
pered, it  always  pafles  in  their  mind  for 
an  injury.  Who  but  lees  that  this  gran- 
deur is  mere  weaknels-,  and  that  the  An-  • 
ger  which  tranfports  the  Great  is  a  mark 
of  their  concomitant  infirmity  I 

The  Holy  fcriptures  which  are  fb  well 
acquainted  with  the  origin  of  all  our  difl. 
prders,  inform  us  that  the  *  Anger  of  wo- 
men is  not  more  violent  than  that  of  men » 

but 

♦  Ecclefiaftic.  c.  25. 
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liut  becaufe  their  conftitution  is  weaker ^^  * 
and  they  have  ndt  fufficient  ftrength  tcx 
fuftain  the   impettiofity  of  that  Paffion: 
For  fiiidmg  a  foul  that  refifts,  or  not  eaiily 
flexible  to  Its  impreflions,it  inftantly  cools, 
and  loiing  its  impetuoiity,  fufFers  itfelf  td' 
be  guided   by  Reafbn ;  but   finding    one  * 
fubmiffive  to  its  power,  ready  to  be  hur- 
ried away  by  its  emotions,  aild  not  vigo-^ ' 
roifs  enough  to  oppofe  its  violence,  it  gives 
itfelFthe  liberty  of  enterprizing  any  thing, 
and  believes  it  can  ptoiilife  itfelf  every 
thing  from  a  flave  which  can  refuie  it  no- 
thing.    If  it  enters  the  foul  of  a  King, 
who  has  not  courage  enough   to  defen4 
himfclf  fi'om  its  tyranny,  it  employs  the 
weaknefs  of  hi^  mind^  and  the  power  of 
his  fortune,  to  execute  all  its  defigns :  It   , 
perfuades  him  that  vengeance  is  glorious, 
that  a  Prince  is  never  more  abfolute  than 
when  he  is  feared,  and  that  the  moft  cer-  ' 
tain  mai'k  of  Sovereignty  is  the  death  of: 
.enemies :  Theft  do  governnients  become 
tyrannies,  towns   ftream  vC^ith  the  blood 
of  fubjefts,  the  number  of  eX:ecution^i^ 
exceeds  that  of  critninals',  and  every  thing 
wears  the  afpedl  of  mourning,  becaufe  An- 
ger abufes  the  power  of  a  Prince,  not  abfe 
to  refifl  its  fuggeflions.     What  has  it  not' 
I  2  attempted,  ^ 
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attempted,  when  it  has  had  Kings  for  its-^ 
flaves,  and  had  exercifed  their  power  to 
exercife  its  rage  ?  What  marks  of  cruelty 
h^s  it'npt  left  in  the  world, ^  when  it 
reigned  in  the  heart  of  Monarchs  ?  What? 
fields  has  it  nof  ftrewed  with  dead  ?  And 
.  what  Provinces  has  it  riot  left  defolate  ? 

Cambyfes,  to  obey  his  Anger,  had  the 
iloies  of  ail  the  inhabitants  of  Syria  cut 
©ffV  ajid  judging  death  to  be  too  common 
and  too  honourable  a  punifhment,  gladly 
invented  another,  as  ftrange  as  it  was- 
fhamefuL  He  would  have  treated  the- 
people  of  Ethiopia  more  ignominioufly,? 
had  not  an  accident  happily  oppofed  the 
execution  of  fo  execrable,  a  def%n  :  For  fa- 
mine furprized  him  in  the  deferts^  and 
forced  him  to  return  into  his  country  i 
but  before  taking  this  refolution,  he  fol- 
lowed the  mad  counfel  of  his  anger,  and. 
deftroy-ed  the  better  part  of  his  army  by 
hunger*  .  When  his  foldiers  wanted  vic-\ 
tuals,  they  eat  up  the  leaves  of  trees  and 
the  grafs  of  the  field.  When  they  were 
encompafled  by  deferts,  and  the  burning^ 
fands  could  yield  them  no  more  food,- 
they  eat  the  leather  of  their  bucklers,  and 
every  other  thing  neceffity  compels  men 
to  convert  into  food :  Still  unable  to  find 

the 
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the  end  of  that  horrid  foHtude,  the  unna- 
tural Prince  provided  them  with  meats 
more  cruel  than  hunger,  and  commanding 
them  to  be  decimated,  conftrained  them 
to  devour  one  another.  Amidft  io  many 
calamities,  fttll  was  he  infatuated  by  his 
paffion,  and  after  he  had  loft  a  part  of  his 
troops  and  eaten  up  another,  he  would  not 
have  come  to  the  refolution  of  retreating, 
had  he  not  dreaded  that  the  fatality  at 
length  might  fall  upon  his  own  head,  and 
make  him  experience  in  perfon  the  excefs 
of  the  cruelty  he  had  commaiided.  But  to 
make  appear  that  bafenefs  and  pufillani- 
mity  are  infeparable  from  anger,  the  fa- 
vage  monfter  had  exquifite  viands  carried 
on  the  back  of  his  camels,  whUft  his 
wretched^  foldiery  committed  murders  to 
guard  againft  hunger,  and  left  pofterity  iu 
pain  to  judge,  which  were  more  to  be  de* 
plored,  thofe  that  lived  in  fb  much  milery, 
or  thofe  that  died  by  fo  much  cruelty.  la 
Ihqrt,  Anger  never  fhews  an  exertion  with-. 
out  weaknefs,  and  if  fometimes  a  generous 
word  efcapes  it,  it  is  always  the  refuit  of 
i  bafe  mind,  which  does  not  afFe^  gran-- 
deur,  but  to  hide  its  meannefs. 

'Tis  iaid  that  Caligula  was  wont  to  ex-- 

clain)  againft  Heaven,  whenever  thunder^ 

I  3  ftorms 
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ftorrhs.were  an  obftacle  to  his  diverfion?, 
and  that  he  challenged  the  Gods  to  battle, 
often  telling  them  in  the  word^s  of  a  Poet  j 
**  Take  from  me  the  Word,  oj  Til  take 
it  from  you."  How  great  piuft  have  beea 
his  folly  from  this  paflion  of  anger  ?  for 
he  muft  have  fancied,  that  not  only  his 
Gods  could  not  hurt  him,  but  that  their 
fortune,  as  well  .as  that  of  rnen,  depended 
Qn  his  will-  Senec^.  was  of  opinion  that 
this  infolence  coft  him  his  life,  having 
obliged  his  fubjedts  to  confpire  againft  his 
perfon ;  for  they  believed  it  was  the  laft 
effort  of  *  patience,  to  bear  with  a  man 
who  could  not  bear  with  the  Gods.  An- 
ger has  therefore  nothing  grand  in  it,  and 
when  even  it  defpifes  heaven  and  earth,  it 
difcovers  its  meanhefs ;  or  if  you  take  it^ 
excefles  for  marks  of  grandeur,  confefs 
that  luxury  is  rnagnificent,  becaufe  iterefts 
thrones  of  gold,  clads  itfelf  in  purple,  puts 
through  nipuntains,  turns  the  courfe  of 
ftreams,  enclpfes  rivers  within  its  parksj^ 
builds  gardens  in  the  air,  and  introduce^ 
the  invention  of  fulpendlng  forefts  :  Con- 
fefs that  Avarice  is  a  glorious  crirne,  be- 
f:aufe  it  rolls  on  mountains  pf  gold,  poA 

fefle^ 

*.Sejiec.  de  ira.  Cap.  ultimo. 
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fcifies  lands  as  extenfiv^  as  provinces ;  and 
becaufe  its  Farmers  have  larger  trafts  of 
land  to  cultivate,  than  the  firft  Confuls  of 
ancient   Rome  had  to  govern:    Confefs^ 
that  luft  is  courageous,  becaufe  it.  paffes 
the  leas  in  queft  of  what  it  loveS,  fights 
for  its  acquisition  or  prefervation ;  and  be- 
caufe women  pofTefled  by  this  paffion,  de-r  . . 
Ipife  death  for  the  gratification  of  their 
defires,  and  expoie  themfelves  to  the  worft 
effedls  of  their  Hufbands  refentment,  to 
content  their  Adulterers:  Confefs,  in  fine, 
that  Ambition  i«  generous,  becaufe  it  finds 
no  honours  great  enough  to  content  it, 
would  have  evxry  year  bear  its  namej  and 
all  pens  employed  in  writing  its  praifes. 
But   indeed,    all   thefe   Paffions   are   full 
marked  with  pufillanimity,  and  whateveit^ 
fliadow  of  grandeur  they  may  have,  they.  ^ 
are  really  mean,  and  nothing  is  grand  but 
what  is  reafonable,  or  to  fpeak  in  a  more 
Chriftian  manner,   nothing  is  augufl  but 
what  is  animated  by  the  Grace  of  ,Jefiis 
Chrifl. 

'  But  that  it  might  not  be^  beHeved  that 
odious  examples  have  been  fought  after,  to 
depriv^e  Anger  of  that  managimity  it 
piques  itlclf  for,  it  Will  not  be  amifs  to 
exai^ine  the  reafons  that  are  alledged  in 
I  4  its 
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its  defence,  and  to  confider  it  in^  a  ftatCj^ 
wherein  it  may  pretend  to,  praife  or  excufe, 
Should  we  not  be  angry  when  divine  and 
human  laws  are  vioJated  ?  'Tis  not  allaW'? 
able  to  abandon  ourfelves  to  the  moiion^ 
of  Anger,  when  it  perfiiades  us  to. avenge 
our  Parents ;  and  is  it  not  a  pious  aftion 
to  be  incenfed  againft  the  ii^ipious,  whq 
prophanc  altars,  or  difhonour  tepiples  ?  ft 
'  muft  be  owned  that  this  PaffioA  cannot 
have  more  Ipecious  pretexts,   and  that  it 
ihines  in  its  faireft  luftre,  when  it  (hewsj 
kfelf  the  afl'ertor  of  fubjefts  fo  reafbnablc. 
But  it  may  be  found  that  they  who'  arcr  . 
spirited  up  in  defence  of  their  Country,^ 
will  have  the  fame  fentiraents  for  the  pre- 
fervation  of  their  plefafures,  that  they  will 
fret  as  rn\ich  for  the  lofs  of  a  horfe  as  for 
that  of  a  friend,  and  that  they  will  bjufter 
as  much  about  chaftifii:ig  a  valet,  as  repel- 
ling   an  enemy.     It   is   not   pie^y,    but 
weakhefs^  that  excites  this  Anger,  and  as 
it  rifes,  as  well  fox  a  word,  as  for  a  mur- 
der, we  muft  conclude,  that  it  is  neither 
courageous  nor  reafonable.     And  indeed, 
the  greateft  part  of  the  vengeance  we  take 
is  a  real  injuftice,  and  we  endanger  the 
committing  of  a  crime,  as  often  as  we 
endeavour  to  be  judges  in  our  own  caufe. 

Our 
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Our  interefts  blind  us,  and  felf-love  per* 
fuades  us,  that  the  flighteft  injuries  caiuiot 
admit  of  reparation  being  made  for  them, 
but  by  the  death  of  the  guilty.  We  are 
pf  the  humour  qf  Kings,  though  not  of 
their  condition,  fancying  that  all  the  in^r 
juries  done  us,  are  crimes  of  high  trealbn. 
We  would  haye  flames,  tortures,  and  gib- 
bets employed  for  punifhing  our  enemies, 
and  we  are  unjuft  enough  to  think  of  en* 
gaging  the  juflice  of  God  in  pur  interefts. 
We  could  wi(h  that  hi?  thunderbolts  were 
levelled  pnly  at  the  heads,  of  thpfe  who 
pfFeud  us,  and  highly  impious,  we  would 
have  Heaven  always  armed  in  our  quarrel.  , 

But  though  we  njight  not  form  all  thefe 
tviflies^,  our  revenge  notwithftanding 
would  jbe  unreafonable.  Even  the  name  it 
bears  informs  us  of  its  criminality,  and 
tfhough  it  feenis  fo  mild  to  thofe  that  che- 
jdfti  it,  nothing  can  be  more  cruel  nor 
jn^an  ;  for  it  differs  only  from  injury  in 
point  of  time,  and  if  he  who  provokes  is 
gulpable,  he  who  revenges  himfelf  is  not 
innocent.  One  begins  the  crime^  and  the 
other  completes  it ;  one  fends  the  chal- 
lenge, and  the  other  accepts  it ;  and  the 
fecond  is  not  more  juft  than  the  firft,  but 
becaufe  the  injury  done  him  ferves  him  aa 

a  pre- 
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a  pretext  to  do  another.  For  which  rclfott 
the  Ghriftiaii  Religion  prohibits  as  well 
revenge  as  injury,  and  knowing  that  we 
cannot  retain  juftice  by  punifhing  what- 
ever may  be  a  caufe  ot  offence  to  us,  it 
commands  us  to  place  injuries  in  the  hands 
of  God,  ^nd  confign  over  the  punifliment. 
of  them  to  him,  whofe  judgments  though 
hidden  from  our  eyes  are  yet  never  unjuft. 
Religion  teathe?  us,  that  it  is  arrogating 
to  ourfelves  his  rights,  to  think  of  reveng- 
ing our  affronts,  and  as  all  the  glory  is  due 
to  him,  becaufehe  is  our  Sovereign,  fb  al! 
the  vengeance  belongs  to  him,  becaufe  he 
is  our  Judge  :  But  what  is  moft  admirable 
in  his  doftrine,  and  what  furpafles  as  well 
the  imbecility  of  our  virtue,  as  that  of 
our  mind,  he  would  have  us  relinquifh  the" 
delire  of  revenging  ourfelves,  and  by  fti-. 
fling  that  refentment  which  nature  efteems 
fo  juft,  would  have  us  alfo  change  our  ha- 
tred into  love,  and  our  rage  into  mercy. 
He  would  have  us  imitate  his  goodnei's^ 
and  that  raifed  above  a  mortal  condition, 
we  fhould  deiire  good  to  thofe  who  pro- 
cure us  evil.  He  would  have  us  pray  for 
their  converfion,  and  that  after  the  exam- 
ple of  his  only  Son,  who  prayed  for  the 
ialvation   of  his  executioner?,  we  fliould 

a(k 
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la^  him  forgivenefs  for  our  enemies.  He  re^ 
{erves  his  greatteft  re^yards  for  charity,  and 
teaches  us  that  we  cannot  hope  for  par* 
don  unlefs  we  (Jiew  mercy  ourfelves.  He 
places  that  virtue  in  a  fuperlor  rank  to  all 
Qthers,and  overthrowing  the  maxims  of  the 
world,  would  have  us  believe,  that  greatnef§ 

of  courage  is  not  properly  foundied  but  on 
the  forgetting  pf  injuries.  His  will  is  to 
efface  from  our  Souls  the  remembrancfc  of 
affronts  and  the  hatred  of  enemies ;  and  to 
hear  him  ipeaki  it  feems  that  hi^  ftate  ha§ 
no  other  foundation  thaji  that  >  law,  and 
^nd  that  none  can  pretend  to  a  fhare  of  his», 
glory  without  imitating  his  benevolence 

'  Human  Philofophy  was  not  able  to  ar-^ 
rive  at  that  height  of  perfedion,  yet  has 
it  obferyed  that  hatred  is  unjuft  and  re- 
venge niean;  yet  has  had  recourfe  to  weak 
reafons  for  inculcating  fublime  virtues, 
and  when  not  capable  of  extinguifhing  the 
fentiment  of  Anger,  it  has  endeavoured  to 
Ibften  it.  It  has  reprefented  to  us,  that 
the  world  is  a  Republic,  of  which  all  men. 
are  Citizens  ;  that  if  the  body  is  holy,  its 
members  are  facred,  and  that  if  it  Is  pro-. 
Ijibited  to  conlpire  againfl  the  ftate,  it  is 
not  lefs  fb  to  prejudice  a  man  that  wakes  a 
part  of  it ;  that  jt  muft  be  a  ftrange  dif* 

order. 
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order,  if  the  eyes  fought  againft  the  hands, 
or  the  hands  declared  war  againft  the  eyes; 
that  nature  which  had  united  them  in  the 
fame  body,  had  animated  them  with  the 
fame  mind .;  and  that  friendly  confpiring 
for  the  public  good*,  they  mutually  affifted 
each  other,  left  the  deftru<£tion  qf  one  part 
might  bring  on  that  of  the  whole :  That 
therefore  men,  for  the  fafety  of  the  ftate, 
are  obliged  to  contribute  to  their  mutual 
prefervation,  k^iowing  that  fociety  cannot 
fobfift  but  by  love,  and  jthat  a  body  can- 
not live,  of  which  the  members  cannot 
agree  among  themfelves.  All  thefe  maxims 
condemn  revenge :  Nature,  notwithftapd- 
ing  her  corruption,  teaches  us  by  the 
mouth  of  Philofophers,  that  Jefus  Chrift 
has  commanded  us  nothing,  but  what  is 
reafonable,  and  that  if  his  Grace  i$  necef- 
"fary  to  us,  for  fulfilling  his  command- 
ments, this  is  not  fo  much  a  proof  of  their 
difficulty,  as  a  mark  of  our  diforder.  ,  As 
we  ought  to  adore  his  juftice,  which  pu- 
nifhes  our  crimes,  we  ought  to  adore  his 
mercy,  that  fortifies  our  weaknefs,  and 
acknowledge  that  he  prefcrib'es  no  laws 
for  us,  witEout  giving  us  at  the  fame 
time  fufficii^nt  llrength  to  obferve  them.  ' 

C  H  A  P. 
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CHAPTER    III. 

OF    THE    GOOD   USE    6F    ANGER.   , 

TH  E  Poet  was  right  in  faying  that 
the  road  tQ  Hell  was  open  fa  all  the 
world,  and  that  all  men  indifcriminately 
might  defcend  into  it ;  but  to  pafs  out  of 
k,  when  once  entered,  and  revifit  the  light 
of  day,  after  remaining  in  darknefs,  was 
a  favour,  which  Heaven  granted  only  to 
fuch  great  men,  as  had  merited  the  fame 
by  their  glorious  labours.  Nothing  is  more 
eafy  than  to  make  an  ill  uie  of  Anger,  and 
to  engage  in  the  unjuft  refentments  of  re- 
venge; corrupt  nature,  teaches  us  thefe 
difbrders,  and  without  other  mafters  than 
our  defires,  we  find  ways  dai]y  to  gratify 
this  paflion ;  But  nothing,  indeed,  is  more 
difficult  than  to  make  a  good  ufe  of  it,,  and 
fo  fierce  is  its  difpofition,  that  it  is  more 
eafily  extinguilhed  than  governed,  more 
eafily  baniflied  our  Soul  than  moderated. 
It  is  fo  violent  that  it  cannot  Jbe  repreflbd, 
and  fo  fudden  that,  it  cannot  be  prevented*. 
Its  firft  motions  are  not  in  our  power,  and 
when  once  raifed,  it  has  committed  the 
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greater  part  of  its  ravages.  Other  Paflioa^ 
are  dreadful  in  their  progrefs  :  As  fcor- 
pions  that  carry  their  venom  in  tfieir  tally 
they  referve  their  whole  fury  to  their  ex- 
tremity, and  are  never  mor6  dangprous 
than  when  they  have  ripened  into  ftrength 
thrcTugh  tige*  Hatred  in  its  birth  may  be' 
cured ;  but  when  it  has  collefted  growth 
walh  time,  it  mocks  all  remedies.  An 
envy  not  yet  well  formed,  may  be  defaced  j 
but  when  it  has  once  ftruck  deep,  Heaven 
muft  work  miracles  to  ftifte  it*  A  Love^ 
which  has  not  yet  pafl'ed  f?Gm  the  eyes 
into  the  heart,  and  is  rather  a  ''complai- 
fanee  than  paffion,  is  extinguifhed  as  Iboa 
as  kindled;  but  when  it  has  penetrated 
into  the  bottom  of  the  Soul,  when  it  has* 
carried  its  flames  into  the  will,  length  of 
time  is  required  to  deaden  the  fting  ;  and 
if  hatred,  rivalfhip^  or  je'aloufy  add  fuel- 
to  the  fire,  how  muft .  it  be  got  under  ? 
But  Anger  has  all  its  ftrength  in  its  cra- 
dle ;  it  is  great  as  foon  as  formed,  and  as' 
if  it  was  of  the  nature  of  fpirlts,  does  not 
require  time  for  growing  ;  fb  that  it  is 
hard  to  be  conquered  the  moment  it  begins* 
to  fight,  and  contrary  tO'  the  humour  of 
other  paftions,  is  more  to  be  feared  in  itS' 
birth  than  progrefs.     It  carries  its  porlbit 
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m  its  head,  as  vipers  ;.  and  if  you  think 
to  flifle  it  as1t  riles,  you  do  but  .eilcreafe 
its  fury,  and  the  monfter  i^  fo  favage,  that 
to  appeafe  its  violence,  you  muft  relblveto 
endure  it. 

1  would  therefore  council  all  thofe  who 
are  (defirous  to  make  it  conducive  to  virtue, 
to  prevent  its  birth,  and  mitigate  it,  if 
poflible,  before  it  is  formed.  We  fhould 
reprefent  to  ourlblvcs  that  whatever  excites 
anger  in  us,  Ihould  not  properly  give  us 
the  leaft  uneafinefs ;  that,  things  are  not 
ofFe'nfive  to  us,  but  becaufe  we  are  not  ac- 
quainted with  them ;  that  riches-  and  ho- 
nours borrow  their  greatnefs  from  our  ig- 
norance, and  that  the  accidents, of  fortune, 
and  the  injuries  of  enemies  have  all  their 
force  from  our  weaknefs.  As  to  the  good 
things  w^hich  awake  our^defires,  we  fhould 
endeavour  to  perfuade  ourfelves,  that  they 
are  not  worth  the  trouble  of  wiiliing  for 
them  ;  that  their  lofs  is  of  more  advantage 
to  us  than  their  pofleliicyn  ;  that  they  are 
not  what  they  appexir  to  be^  and  that  under 
a,  falfe  appearance  of  pleafure,  they  conceal 
real  pain  :  We  do  not  yet  know^  how  to 
give  them  the  names  they  deferve,  and  by 
a  ftrange  bhndnefs,  call  our  punifhments, 
felicities.     Our  difgufls  proceed  only  fron; 
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our  ignorance,  and  Anger  would  never 
furprize  us;  if  we  were  thoroughly  fen- 
lible,thatvirtuesareour  riches  and  honours^ 
All  the  goods  Fortune  may  deprive  us  of,- 
are  nof  ours  ;  whatever  ufe  fhe  may  leave 
tis  of  them,  Ihe  referves  to  herfelf  their 
fbvereignty,  and  often  takes  them  from, 
to  inform  us,  that  fhe  does  but  lend  and 
not  give  them  ;  being  likewile  rather  the 
favours  of  her  liberality,  fhan  the  effects' 
of  our  induftry,  it  is  juft  Ihe  fhould  be 
covetous,  after  being  fo  lavifh  of  them.. 
AH  her  difpenfations,  in  fliort,  are  toa 
mean  to  fix  our  attention,  and  we  there- 
fore  Cannot  find  it  ft  range  that  they  foment 
diflenfions  between  fhofe  that  wifh  for  the 
enjoyment  of  them,  and  cannot  fuffer  their 
being  divided. 

As  to  unthought-of,  unexpefted  acci- 
dents, wc  ought  to  remember  that  as  ex- 
ifting  in  the  world,  we  are  fubjedt  to  their 
laws  ;  that  it  would  fhew  too  great  a"  par- 
tiality and  fondnefs  of  ourfelves,  to  pre- 
tend we  ought  to  be  difpenfed  with  in 
things  Kings  could  not ;  that  nothing  has 
happened  in  paft  ages  but  may  happen  in 
this  ;  that  our  fortune  is  not  better  efta- 
blifhedthan  that  of  fo  many  monarchs,  who 
loft  their  lives  and  ftates  in  the  fame  day; 

that 
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.that  pur  health  is  not  better  than  that 
fof  others,  and  that  being  cohipofed  of  the 
fame  elementary  materials,  they  fuffer  no 
difeafes  but  may  attack  ourfelves ;  that  our 
riches  are  not  fecure,  though  acquired 
with  juftice ;  that  flames  may  devour^ 
thieves  tob,  and  ftrangers  take  thfem  away; 
and  that  the  power  of  a  great  man^  the 
malice  of  a  judge,  and  the  violence  of  an 
4enemy^  are  accidents  which  we  mrty  well 
Ibrelee,  but  cannot  always  avoid. 

As  to  injuries,  if  flight,  \yeihould  de* 
^fpife,  and  if  atrocious,  fofteA  theni.  They 
will  never  do  us  fo  much  harin  as  their 
Authors,  and  if  imjuft,  will  redound  to 
.bur  glory.  Nothing  brings  innocence  to 
much  into  eftimation  as  injufl:ic€  ;  if  fuch 
as  Socrates  and  Regulushad  no  perfeeutors, 
.they  would  have  received  no  praifes;  they 
are  not  illuftrious  but  becaule  they  were 
tmfortunate,  and  they  are  indebted  for  the' 
better  part  of  their  glory,  to  the  cruelty  of 
their  enemies.  For  njajcing  Martyrs  there 
is  a  neeeflity  for  Tyrants,  and  the  rigour 
of  the  latter  is  not  lefs  neceflary  than  the 
conftancy  of  the  former.  We  muft  not 
giye  ourfelves  pain,  if  the  intention  of  our 
en^rtiies  is  unjufl:,  fo  their  a£t  be  profit- 
able to  us.  Jofeph*  was  obliged  to  his 
VolJLPt.1L         K  hre-.' 
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brethren;  their  hatred  was  glorious  €& 
him  ;  if  he  had  not  loft  his  liberty,  he 
would  never  have  reigned  in  Egypt,  and 
if  he  had  not  entered  the  prifbn,  he  would 
never  have  afcended  the  throne,-  What  is 
it  to  us  if  the  hearts  of  men  aris  bad,  fb 
he  that  diipofes  them  by  his  Providence*, 
makes  them  inftrumental  to  (mv  well-^be- 
ing  ?  and  if  we  fhould  not  refufe  the  lofs 
of  liberty  for  acquiring  a  kingdom,  why 
might  we  not  bear  with  an  injury,  for 
gaining  an  eternal  Crown  ?  When  thefe 
teafons  often  pondered  upon  ftiall  make  an 
impreffion  on  otir  minds,  it  will  be  diffi- 
cult for  anger  to  fuprize  us,  and  we  fhall ' 
find  it  tradable  in  its  birth  if  prepared 
againft  its  efforts  ;  for  its  violence'  pra- 
'ceeds  rather  from  our  weaknefs  than  its 
ft'rength,  and  it  fhould. feem  that  we  have 
mote  meaniiefs,  than  it  has  impettiofity. 

With  thefe  precautions,  it  may,  in  fbme 
meafure,  be  made  ferviceable,  and  King  sand 
Judges  may  ufefully  employ  it  in  favour  of 
juftice.  It  fhould  banifh  fear  and  lenity 
from  their  minds,  when  thefe  ftand  indif^ 
erectly  oppofed  to  theTeverity  of  the  laws ;  it 
fhould  fpirit  up  with  its  noble  |ire,  every 
degree  of  courage,  far  from  fuffering  itfelf' 
to  be  corrupted  by  promifeSj^  or  intimi- 
dated 
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-dated  by  threats  ;  it  fliould,  in  fine,  fuc- 
teed  clemency,  and  put  into  the  mouth  of 
Monarchs,  thofe  *  imperious  words  that 
awe  and  keep  their  fubjefts  in  obedience. 
We  therefore  fee  that  the  ingenious  Poet 
gives  Anger  to  his  Jupiter,  as  often  as  ne 
puts  thunderbolts  in  his  hand,  teaching 
Princes  by  this  example,  to  have  recourfe 
to  that  generous  paffion,  when  they  have 
.  to  no  purpofe  employed  mercy.     'Tis  true 
that  this  proof  is  not  convincing,  and  we 
ne§d  not  be  aftonifhed  at  this,  prophane 
Poet's  attributing  the  emotions  of  our  foul, 
to  his  Gods,  lince  he  imputes  to  them  her  . 
diforders,  and  that  after  having  defcribed 
their  murders,  he  relates  to  us  their  adul- 
teries.    But  the  Holy  Scriptures,  dictated 
by  the  Spirit  of  Truth,  teach  us  that  the 
true  God  puts  himfelf  into  a  rage,  and  that 
there  are  crimes  which  cannot  be  worthily 
punifhed,  if  Juftice  does  not  borrow  the 
heat  of  anger.     Wherefore,  when  the  + 
fage  repr^fents  to  us  that  dreadful  day, 
•when  God  will  take  vengeance  of  his  ene-* 
mies,  he  clothes  him  in  armour  to  intimi- 
date and  punifli  them ;  he  animates  him 
with  zeal  and  jealoufy;  he  braces   him 
K  2  round 

*  Precibufque  minas  regaliter  addit.    Ovid.  2.  Met. 
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round  with  Juftice  as  with  a  breaft-plate  ? 
he  places  Judgment  on  his  head,  as  a  hel- 
met ;  he  makes  him  to  carry  in  the  left' 
liand,  feverity,  as  a  buckler  j  he  puts  into* 
Ills  right,  Anger,  as  a  lance ;  and  in  this* 
terrible  ofFenfive  apparatus  makes  him  ta 
<:ome  down  furious  on  the  Earth,  to  pu- 
liifh  the  rebellious  of  his  ftate.  I  know 
that  the  Prophet  adopts  himfelf  to  our 
weaknefs  in  this  eloquent  defcription,  and 
that  he  does  not  pretend  to  perfuade  us 
that  the  Anger  of  God  is  of  the  fame  na- 
ture as  ours,  nor  that  this  pafiion  drfturbs- 
his  rieft,  which  is  not  interrupted  even  i^i 
Hell,  by  the  chaftifement  of  Devils :  Bmr 
jt  cannot  be  denied  at  leafl,  that  Jefiis 
Chrift  adopted  anger  to  avenge  the  injuries- 
done  to  his  Father,  that  with  this  view  he^ 
armed  with  whips  and  cords  thofe  adora- 
ble hands  that  were  to  be  pierced  witb 
nails,  that  he  permitted  his  juft  relent- 
ment  to  appear  on  his  face,  and  that  in 
his  fituation  he  did  nothing  but  what  pru- 
dent men  are  accuflomed  to  do,  when 
they  punifh  crimes,  or  protect  innocence,. 
The  wifeft  of  Kings  is  at  opinion  that 
States  cannot  be  governed  without  Anger;:, 
he  w^ould  have  Kings  fenfible  of  their  in- 
juries ;  that  the  fword  they  bear,  ought  tO' 
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i)e  as  much  employed  in  punifliing  crimi* 
nals,  as  defeating  enemies  ;  and  that  they 
ihould  fhew  as  much  indignation,  when 
the  laws  are  violated  by  their  fubjefts,  as 
when  frontier    towns  are   taken   by  the 
neighbouring  Powers.     He  believes  that 
the   Anger   and   Clemency   of  a  Prince 
ought  to  maintain  peace  in  his  kingdom^ 
.and  making  ufe  of  an  excellent  comparisons 
iays  *  that  the  one  relembles  the  roaring 
fif  a  Lion,  which  difmays  all  the  beafts 
of  the  forefts,  and  the  other  the  dew  fall- 
ing on  the  tender  blade,  and  defending  it 
from  the  heat  of  the  Sun.      But  in  all 
thefe  juft  emotions  that  accompany  the 
punilhment  of  Criminals,  the  Prince  muft 
remember,  that  puniihmentsare  remedies>^ 
and  that  even  th^  death  he  commands,  is 
a  kind  of  mercy  done  to  the  guilty:  Some 
he  fends  into  banifliment,  left  their  con- 
verfation    increale    the    number    of   the 
wicked  ;  others  he  ftrips  of  their  godds  to 
prevent  their  abufing  them ;  ibme  he  de- 
prives of  liberty,  that  they  may  not  ufe  it 
to  the  prejudice   of  the  State;   he  takes 
Away  their  life  when  he  judges  their  wickr 
edi^^fs  to,  be  incurable,   and  he  pardons 
K  3  them, 
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them,  wheii  there  is  a  probability  of  their 
becoming  good  and  ufeful  fubje£ls.    He  is 
therefore  obliged  to  divide  himfelf  between 
the  fentiments  of  a  judge  and  a  phyfician, 
to  treat  the  fame  perfon  as  criminal  and 
fick,  and  to  mingle  fweetnefs  with  feve- 
rity,  left  he  fhould  be  reproached  that  his    • 
Anger  is  more  pernicious  than  profitable 
to  his  ftate. 
.  If  Kings  are  under  an  obligation  of  ufing 
fo  many  precautions  in  the  punifhment  of 
rebels,,  private  perfbns  may  judge  how  re-? 
ferved  they  ought  to  be  in  their  PafJions, 
and  how  gentle  their  anger  in  order  to  be 
reafbnable  ;  for  their  power  is  not  equal  to 
that  of  Kings,  neither  are  their  injuries  fq 
great,  nor  their  refentment  fo  excufable. 
I  fhould  therefore  eounfel  them  to  ftifle  a 
Paflion,  the  ufe  of  which  is  fb  dangerous, 
and  to  drain  well  its  fource,  to  dry  up  the 
ftreams.     When  natural  to  us,  it  makes 
the  principal  part  of  our  Confbitution  ;  it . 
is  hard  to  be  expelled,  and  it  is  not  in  our 
power  to  change  tlie  elements  v/e  are  com- 
pofed  of,  nor  to  correft  the  faults  Nature 
has  committed :  Yet  the  evil  is  not  reme- 
dilefs,  and  if  it  cannot  be  perfectly  cured, 
it  may  at  leaft  be  greatly  mitigated.     The 
wine  that  adminifters  fuel  to  it,  fhould  be 
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retrenched,  and  as  Plato  fays,  one  *  fire 
ftiould  not  be  fuperadded  to  another.  It 
muft  not  be  nurtured  with  delicate  viands,, 
left  the  mind  be  puffed  Up,  in  proportioa 
as  the  body  is  inyigorate<J.  It  muft  be 
exercifed  by  moderate  labour,  to  abate  its 
heat  v/ithout  fmothering  it,  and  to  convert 
its  effervefcence  into  vapour.  Diverfions 
likevviie  will  be  ufeful  to  it,  fo  they  are 
not  excefllve,  and  innocent  pleafiires  will ' 
calm  its  fretfulnefs,  if  moderate.  But 
when  it  is  more  from  a  foreign  than  na- 
tural caufe,  and  is  occafioned  either  by  dif- 
cafes  that  have  akcred  our  Conftitution, 
or  by  lucubrations  and  other,  indifcreet 
watchings,  that  have  chafed  it,  or  de- 
bauches that  have  dried  it,  or  by  other  dif- 
orders  that  wound  together  the  body  and 
foul,  it  will  not  be  very  difficult  to  rout 
an  enemy,  that  keeps  up  no  intelligence  in 
the  place,  and  had  only  by  our  own  cow- 
ardice gained  a  lodgement  in  our  heart. 

But  without  leeking  after  fo  many  re- 
medies, we  may  fafely  ufe  Anger  againft 
ourfelves,  permitting  it  to  punifh  the 
crimes,  of  which  we  only  are  guilty. 
Self-love  will  be  a  good  means  to  hinder 
K  4  it^ 

*  Sencc,  2.  de  Ira.  c.  ii. 
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its  excefs,  and  without  corifulting  lb  many 
niafters,  the  care  we  take  of  pur  preferva- 
tion,  will  guard  us  againft  the  violence  of 
this  paflion.  'Tis  againft  ourfelves,  that 
It  is  reafonable  to  exercife  it,  (b  many  juft 
ihotiyes  concurring  to  that  purpqfe :  'Tis 
Its  indignant  enigtions  we  (hould  make 
life  of,  tQ  fatisfy  Jefus  Chrift,  who  require? 
from  us  a  reparation  of  the  injuries  done 
hini,  and  the  reyenge  pf  his  death  :  'Tis 
in  Penitence  we  can  lawfully  employ  it,- 
<vith6ut  fearing  its  excefs  fhould  inake  us 
forfeit  meeknefs,  or  its  violence  make  us 
forget  Charity  :  For  it  feems,  that  the 
virtue  which  punifiies  crimes,  is  but  a 
moderate  degree  of  Anger,  and  that  the 
Penitent,  who  wages  war  againft  himfelf,  . 
is  but  a  man  irritated  :  Love  and  grief  ani- 
mate him  with  revenge  ;  he  cannot  pafs; 
his  fins  in  review  without  emotion,  and 
believes  without  violating  the  laws  either 
of  Nature  or  Qrace,  he  may  be  his  own 
Judge  and  Party,  his  witnefs  and  execu- 
tioHer,  and  that  without  offending  Juftice, 
he  may  carry  into  execution  the  fentence 
he  has  pronounced  againft  himfelf,  Happy 
^nger,  that  offends  only  the  man  to  ap- 
peale  God ;  that   by  its   tear?   blots   out 
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if  s  fins ;  that  obtains  pardon  by  accufing 
kfelf,  and  that  by  flight  penitential 
works,  delivers  itfelf  from  the  punifhmen| 
pf  Demons^  and  acquires  thq  felicity  of 
Angels. 
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,  OF    PLEASURE    AND    PAIN 

C     HA     P  .  T     E     R        I. 

OF    THE  NATURE,    PROPERTIES,    AND  EF- 
FECTS   OF    PLEASURE. 

THOUGH    Hope    receives    many 
praifes  from  men,  being  one  of  the 
moft  agreeable  of  the  Paffions  that  flatter 
their  (enfes  ;  yet  it  muft  yield  to,  Pleafure 
and  acknowledge  it  to  be  a  Sun^  whofe 
prefence '  defaces  all    its  beauties  ;    for  if 
Hope  promiles  good,  Pleafure  gives  it ;  if 
Hope  has'  flowers,  Pleafure  bears  fruits ; 
if  Hope  contents  us  in   word,    Pleafure 
makes  us  happy  in  faft.     Pleafure  is  the 
term  of  all  the  motions  of  «our  Soul,  and 
as  Love  is  their  prniclple,  {o  Pleafure  is 
'their  end.     It  flops  fhort  the  violence  of 
our  defires,  and  eonftrains  all  volatile  paf- 
fions to  tafte  the  repofe  they  feem  enemies  * 
to;   it  makes   Anger  gentle,    and  wears 
away  from  it  that  fierce  difpofition,  that 

accom- 
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accompanies  it  in  all  its  defigns ;  it  pays 
Courage  for  its  good  fervices,  and  is  itfelf 
the  reward  of  the  glorious  labours  it  has. 
fufFered  ;  it  expels  Fear,  "and  baniflies  all 
thofe  vain' terrors,  that  incangle  our  foul 
in  inquietude ;  it  kills  Delpair  which 
ieemed  to  have  confpired  its  death  ;  it  ba- 
niflies grief  by  its  prefence,  and  if  it  retains 
its  tears  and  fighs,  thefe  are  fpoils  thatpro- 
rlaim  its  vidtory,  and  honour  its  triumph. 
Love  is  contented,  when  after  all  its  pain- 
ful excurfions  it  can  reft  in  pleafure ;  of  iall 
the  forms  it  afiumes,  this  is  the  mbft 
agreeable  to  it,  and  it  does  violence  to  it- 
ielf,  when  it  quits  it  to  afliime  a  new  one : 
It  is  reftlefs  when  it  defires,.and  its  wiflies 
are  fliameful  and  true  proofs  of  its  indi- 
gence; it  is  not  without  apprehenlion 
when  it  hopes,  and  thefe  two  lentiments 
are  fuch  faithful  Companions,  that  death 
x)nly  can  (eparate  them ;  for  Fear  pafles 
into  fqrrow,  when  deftitute  of  Hope,  and 
Hope  is  changed  into  Delpair,-  when  fepa- 
rated  from  Fear :  Love  alio  is  not  fatisfied 
when  it  revenges  itfelf,  and  though  re- 
venge is  fweet,  it  is  accompanied  with 
pain ;  it  is  covered  with  fwi5at  and  duft  in 
Courage,  and  if  glory  flatters,  the  threat- 
nnog  peril  terrifies  it ;  in  Hatred  it  is  tor^ 

xxjented, 
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merited,  and  the  evil  it  wilfces  its  enemy^ 
is  a  viper  that  gnaws  into  its  bowels  ; .  in 
Flight  it  wants  ftrength,  afed  does  not  get 
ilway  from  the  purfiier,  but  becaule  it  can- 
not defend  itfelf ;  inDefpair  it  is  vanquifhed, 
and  furrendering  its  arms  to  the  Conqueror, 
fuffers  itfelf  to  be  led  away  in  triumph  ; 
in  Grief  it  is  wretched,  and  the  remem-* 
brance  of  paft  felicities  ferves  only  to  aug- 
ment its  prefent  pains :  But  in  Pleafure, 
it  ^is  altogether  victorious,  triumphant, 
and^happy  ;  all  its  evagations  ceafc,  all  its 
defires  are  accomplifhed,  and  all  its  deiigns 
are  brought  to  a  prolperous/iflue,  *  And 
indeed,  there  will  be  no  room  for  fiirprize  . 
in  confidering  its  profound  tranquillity, 
being  now  poflefled  of  the  happinefs  it 
fought  after,  and  being  happily  arrived  at 
the  end  of  all  its  labours  ;  for  Pleafure  is 
nothing  elfe,*  than  the  enjoyment  of  an 
agreeable  Good,  which  gives  the  mind 
contentment,  and  forbids  it  the  ufe '  of 
Defire,  as  well  as  of  Sorrow  and  Fear. 

This  definition  excludes  all  the  plea«- 
fures,  arifing  from  Reminifcenceor  Hope^ 
which  do  not  make  us  happy  but  becaufe 
we  have  been  or  hope  to  be  fo.  Memory 
does  not  always  entertain  us  with  a  view 
of  our  misfortunes,  tiwugh  more  faithful  . 
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111  retaining  a  difguft  than  fatisfadlion  ;  but 
though  memory  attends  oftener  to.  the 
things  that  offend  than  to  fuch  as  are 
agreeable  to  us,  yet;  it  reprefents  to  us  our 
paft  felicities,  and  afluages  our  prefent  mi- 
leries  by  a  pleafing  remembrance :  It  tri- 
umphs over  the  laws  of  time  to  be  obfe- 
quious  to  us ;  it  recalls  in  our  favour  what 
is  no  more,  and  feeks  after  in  paft  ages^ 
amufements  to  recreate  our  fpirils :  But 
whatever  effort  it  makes^  it  cannot  deceive 
our  foul,*  nor  impart  to  her  a  real  pleaftwre: 
by  entertaining  her  with  nothing  better 
than  a  lie ;  things  paft  are  but  ftiadows,, 
and  if  they  make  fomejmpreflions  on  our 
mindsy  they  are  rather  of  grief  than  joy  : 
When  Good  is  at  a  diftance,  it  makes  itfelf 
to  be  defired,  but  when  pafty  to  be  re- 
-greeted ;  its  prcfence  gives  birth  to  out? 
happinefs,  and  its  abfence  caufes  our  de- 
iires  or  forrows :  The  lofs^  and  poflTeflioa- 
of  the  fame  thing  cannot  be  agreeable,  and 
and  whatever  artifice  memory  may  ufe,-  it 
cannot  reprefent  to  us  a  good  that  is^  no 
more,  without  awaking  our  wiflies  and 
reviving  our  forrows.  Hope  is  fcarce 
more  favourable  to  us,  for  though  fhe  gets 
the  ftart  of  our  happinefs,  anticipates  its 
Jbirth,  and  feeds  us  with  a  pleafure  that 

has 
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has  not  yet  happened ;  thcAigh  by  an  inljpa^' 
tience  of  Ibme  utility  to  us,  (he  goes  to^ 
leek  after  in  futurity,  fome  prefent  felici^ 
ties,  and  thus  by  precipitating  the  courfe 
of  years,  brings  forward  our  contentments? 
yet  we  require  no  great  ftock  of  prudence 
to  be  able  to  obferve  that  fhe  deceives  US', 
and  that  (he  often  makes  us  wretched,  by 
ftriving  to  make  us  too  foon  tappy  :  Her 
promiles  are  found  falfe,  and  after  having 
long  waited  their  efFeds,  nothing  remains 
to  us  but  the  (hdme  of  having  been  toa 
credulous,    and    the    regret    of   having 
grounded  our  happinefs  on  an  uncertain 
Good  :  Pleafure  in  order  to  be  folid  re- 
quires the  prefence  of  its  objeft,.  and  though 
in  Morality  the  End  has  fo  much  power 
over  our  will,  it  cannot  make  it  happy 
without  its  aftual  pofleflion.     For  which 
reaibn,  the  Ambitious  and  the  Mifer,  who 
leave  the  pre(ent  to  amufe  themfelves  with 
the  future  good,  and  who  dO'  not  confider 
{o  much  what  they  have  as  what  they 
want,  cannot  be  reputed  happy,  becau(e 
in  the  enjoyment  of  honours  or  riches  they 
droop  in   languors,  and  contrary  to  the 
nature  of  pleafure,  feek  what  they  have 
not,  an4  defpife  what  they  poflcfs. 

In 
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In  confequence  of  the  faiii^  definitiOTi 
we  banifh   all  thofe   infamous  pkafures, 
that  arife  from  indigence,  or  are  produc- 
tive of  pain ;  for  befides  that  they  make 
themfelves  to  be  defired  with  an  uneaiinefs, 
iar  exceeding  the  pleafure  they  promife  us, 
they  are  fuch  enemies  to  the  tranquil  fitua- 
tion  of  the  mind,  that  it  is  impoflihle  to 
tafte  of  them  without  becoming  wretched 
and  criminal ;  they  wound  the  fo^il  and 
body  by  the  fame  blow ;  they  weaken  the 
one  and  corrupt  the  other;  they  are  reme- 
dies worfe  than  the  difeafe  they  think  to 
^cure  us  of;  their  diforder  caufes  alwa,ys 
that. of  our  health,  and  in  this  refped  their 
excefs  is  fb  pernicious,  that  their  ufe  muft 
be  moderate,    to  receive  any  fatisfadlion 
from  them.     True  Pleafure  is  never  more 
agreeable,    than   when  wound  up  to  its 
higheft  pitch  ;  the  greater  it  is,  the  more 
we  are  rapt  by  it  into  extacies,  and  being 
fuitable  to  our  nature,  it  never  makes  us 
more  happy  than  when  its  communication 
is  with  profuiion ;  but  voluptuous  Plea- 
fures  are  a  poifon  we  muft  prepare  and  dif^ 
^  penfe  with  care  and  accuracy,  if  ^ve  de- 
fire  to  profit  by  them,  and  fince  fin  has 
^ruck  {o  deep  its  roots,. we  ftand  in  need 
of  Grace  to  fecure  ourfelves  .frora  their 

diforder : 
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dijforder :  Whatever  gratification  they  flat- 
ter us  with,  their  affinity,  with  Pain  is  icy 
grea^,  .that  their  words  and  effeds  retaia 
a  ftriking  likenefs  ;  they  have  their  groansr 
and  their  fighs  as  well  as  forrow ;  when 
^extreme,  they  melt  into  tears^  and  to  con- 
vince us  they  are  inimical  to  our  nature, 
their  exceffes  often  bring  usto  death.    But" 
though  they  might  not  be  creative  of  all 
thefe  ills,  it  is  fufficient  for  undeceiving 
us,  fo  know  that  they  are  alwaiys  followed 
■by  I'egrdt,  pain,   and  fh;ime  j  they  dare  , 
not  appear  in  public,  and  knowing  tliat 
roan's  glory  is  incompatible  with  them,- 
4they  feek  to  abide  fequeftered  in  ihade,- 
iblitude,  and  lilence ;  They  would  blufli 
if  conftrained  to  produce  themfelves,  and 
the  copfufion  that  Ihould  cover  their  face, 
would  trouble  their  '  contentment :  Mala- 
-dies  are  the  penitence  of  their  excefles,  arid 
'phyficiaiis  would  become  ufelefs  to  us,  if 
-Voluptuoufnefs  could  be  brought  under  ^ 
■proper  regimen.     So  long  as  man  con- 
tented himfelf  with  the  fruits  which  the 
Earth  yielded  to  him,  and  without  irri- 
tating his  appetite  by  the  ftudied  refine- 
ments in  preparing  a  diverfity  of  meats,- 
he  eat  only  to  appeafe  hunger,  he  had  no 
fuperfluous   humours    to    drain    up,    no 

fluxions 


Siixions  to  divert  into  other  channels,  no 
fevers  to  allay  and  cure  ;  abftinence  was  a 
fubftltute  to  him  for  all  renmedies,  and  the 
x3iet  he  ufed,  dried  up  the  fource  of  all  his 
ailments :  But  fince  he  has  unpeopled  the 
earth  and  the  fcas  for  his  food  ;  fmce  the 
monfters  of  nature  have  been  tried  as  grati- 
fications to  his  palate,  fince  he  has  been 
over-curious  to  know  the  tafte  of  tortoifes 
and  thofe  other  reptiles,  which  the  iim* 
plfcity  of  our  anceftors  confounded  with 
ierpents ;  fince  he  mtift  needs  feek  the 
frefhnefs  of  his  wine  from  the  cold  of  fnow, 
bring  elements  to  agree  in  his  body  that 
are  at  war  in  the  world,  mix  fi(h  with 
fowl,  and  take  into  the  ftomach  things 
which  nature  has  affigned  fuch  different 
abodes  to;  a  train  of  ficknefs  has  attacked 
him,  and  the  diibrders  of  his  -mind  have 
occafiofied  the  diforders  of  his  body  :  The 
gout  has  vellicated  his  nerves,  tlic  ftone 
has  formed  itfelf  in  his  kidnies,  winds 
have  committed  a  thoufand  ravages  in  his 
inteftines,  and  as  if  the  elements  defigned 
to  refent  the  confufion  he  had  caufed  of 
their  qualities  in  his  debaucheries,  they 
became  corrupt  to  revenge  themfelves,  and 
by  the  laft  eftbft  hatred  is  able  to  pro- 
Vol.ILPt.il         L  duce, 
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duce,  deftroyed  ihemfelves  tp  deftroy  theif 
enemy. 

In  confequqhce  likewife  of  the  fame  de-* 
finition,  wej^condemn  all  the  pleafures 
which  Natu/e  has  no  demand  for,  but 
when  fhe  i^  feduced  by  bphiion  ;  for  her 
contentments  are  as  regular  as  her  defires, 
and  without  feeking  after  ufelefs  things, 
fhe  is  fatisfied  with  fuch  as  are  neceffary : 
ihe  defires  only  what  fhe  well  cannot  do 
without,  and  neceffity  being  a  law  to  her, 
fhe  confults  it  in  all  her  wants,  and  forms 
no  wilhes  but  with  its  approbation.  Hence 
it  happens  that  they  are  in  no  great  num- 
ber, and  few  things  may  fatisfy  them* 
The  water  of  a  fpfing  is  fufficlent  to  Na- 
ture for  quenching  her  thirfl: ;  the  fruits 
of  the  earth  appeale  her  hunger  ;  the  wool 
of  fheep  furnifhes  her  cloaths,  and  before 
luxury  obliged  her  to  make  war  upon 
animals,  for  aught  I  know,  trees  might 
have  afforded  her  cloaths,  it  being  not  im- 
probable, that  thofe  who  found  food  in 
their  fruits,  found  alfo  cloathing  in  their 
bark  :  At  leaft,  it  is  very  probable,  that 
in  thofe  innocent  ages  there  were  no  mur- 
ders for  the  fake  of  ornamental  apparel, 
no  injuftice  committed  for  the  fake  of  ac- 
cumulating wealth,  and  no  violence  exer- 

cifed 
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tifed  on  Nature  for  procuring  criminal  de- 
lights :  Her  houfes  were  built  without  any 
of  the  now  known  orders  adjufted  accord- 
ing to  the  proportions  of  art,  and  he  who 
was  the  Architect  of  them,  was  alio  the 
Carpenter  and  Mafon.  The  earlh  fpread 
with  a  carpet  of  mofs  then  lerved  man  for 
a  bed,  and  as  he  never  laid  him  down 
but  when  invited  by  fleep,  he  flept  with- 
out reftleflhefs  and  awoke  with  pleafiire  ; 
he  was  acquainted  with  no  other  perfume 
than  that  of  flowers,  and  becaufe  purer 
than  ours  it  was  far  more  agreeable ;  the 
the  ufes  of  coaches  were  unknown  to  him  ; 
his  journies  were  not  long,  and  he  per-  - 
formed  them  by  the  helps  nature  had 
given  him ;  war  was  odious  to  him  and 
commerce  unnccefiary  ;  horfes  he  left  to 
range  about  at  liberty,  and  made  no  ufe  of 
that  noble  anim.al,  which  rage  and  avarice 
have  made  necefiary  to  us  ;  whatever  way 
he  turned,  the  earth  was  fufficiently  fruit- 
ful for  his  food  and  raiment ;  he  found  in 
deferts  wherewithal  to  content  his  defires, 
and  what  we  want  in  towns,  he  had  no 
need  of  in  folitudes.  In  thofe  happy  ages 
all  pleafures  were  innocent,  and  man 
tafted  no  pleafures  but  what  were  real  : 
But  now,  as  not  natural,  they  are  far 
L  z  from 
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from  being  reafonable;  they  debilitate  tFwT    . 
body  and  emalculate  the  mind,  and  ex^ 
perience  teaches  tis  that  their  ufe  is  as  per* 
nicious,  as  thpir  privation  is  faltitary. 

But  that  I  may  not  be  acculed  of  being 
an  enemy  to  Pleafure,  and  depi'iying  mam 
of  the  remedies  Nature  l>as  given  him  fof 
foftening  the  rigours  of  the  ills  that  cn- 
compafs  him  ;  I  muft  fay,  that  fblid  con- 
tentments are  thofe  of  the  mind,  and  that 
man  cannot  be  fatisfied,  if  the  more  noble 
fart  he  is  compofed  of,  is  not  happy.  The 
knowledge  of  truth  and  practice  of  virtue 
ought  to  be  his  principal  recreation ;  h6 
Ihould  follow  his  befl  inclinations,  and  iii 
his  perfon,  copy  rather  the  purity  of  the 
Angel,  than  the  gratification  of  the  Beaft; 
he  fliould  remember  that  the  Body  is  but 
the  flave  of  the  Soul,  and  that  in  the  choice 
of  ple^.fures  it  is  juft  the  miftrefs  fhonld  re- 
tain the  preference  :  Thofe  indeed,  which 
the  foul  tailes,  are  the  trueft;  and-if  ibme 
are  of  a  different  opinion,  it  may  be  thought 
that  fin  having  robbed  them  of  Grace,  has 
-  likewife  left  them  deftitiite  of  Reafon. .  For 
the  Pleafures  of  fenfe  fuffer  limitation,  and 
thofe  of  the  Soul  are  circumfcribed  by  no 
bounds;  the  Pleafures  of  the  body  are  fo-  . 
reign,  and  thofe  of  the  foul  natural;  the 

for- 
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former  we  may  be  deprived  of  without 
ufing  any  great  violence  againft  ourfelves, 
the  latter  cannot  be  taken  from  us  even  by 
death,  which  ftripping  us  of  all  our  richesi 
cannot  itrip  us  of  our  virtues  :  The  Plea- 
fures  of  the  body  are  in  a  perpetual  luc- 
ceffion,  and  depending  on  the  nature  of 
time,  fly  off,  the  paft  by  a  neceflary  law 
giving  place  to  the  prefent,  and  the  pre- 
lent  to  the  future,  fo  that  the  body  never 
poflefles  its  good  but  in  part ;  it  is  poor 
amidft  its  riches ;  whilft  it  enjoys  on  one 
iide,  it  languiflies  on  another,  and  by  an 
unhappinels  infeparable  from  its  condition, 
finds  no  contentment  capable  of  fatisfying 
all  its  fenfes :  But  the  Pleafures  of  the 
Soul  are  never  divided ;  they  prefent  them- 
lelves  all  at  once,  and  the  fame  thought 
that  enlightens  the  mind,  fills  with  warmth 
the  will,  and  refrefhes  the  memory  :  The 
Soul's  joy  is  univerfal ;  one  faculty  never 
droops  in  melancholy,  while  the  others 
are  fatisfied,  and  as  if  they  were  linked 
together  by  a  community  of  Goods,  that 
which  pleafes  one,  is  agreeable  to  all  the 
reft.  In  (hort,  tlie  Pleafures  of  the  mind 
are  more  intimate  than  thofe  of  the  fenfes, 
for  the  foul  is  quite  filled  with  them,  and 
th^.  happinefs  fhe  poflefles  penetrates  her 
h  3  ef. 
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effence:  By  changing  into  herfelf  whaft 
fhe  knows,  fhe  transforms,  herfelf  into 
what  Ihe  loves,  and  by  an  admirable  me-*, 
tamorphofis,  becomes  herfelf  her  felicity;- 
but  the  fenfes  are  in  union  with  their  ob-N 
jefts  by  accidents  only ;  they  fee  the  co-. 
lours  of  things,  and  know  not  the  eflences  j 
they  hear  the  founds  of  word^,  and  dp  not 
conceive  the  thoughts  they  are  figns  of  j 
fb  that  the  body's  fraition  is  only  as  a 
painted  furface,  its  gratifications  but  a 
Ihadow,  and  its  felicity  hut  a  falfe  appear-^ 
ance ;  but  the  mind  is  happy  in  effed,  it^ 
contentment  is  folid,  and  the  goods  it  pol^ 
lefles  are  real. 


CHAPTER     IL 

OF    THE    ILL    USE    OF    PLEASURE, 

OF  the  many  different  means  Sin  haat 
invented  to  abufe  Pleafur^,  there 
are  four  that  require  to  be  pointed  out  and 
invalidated,  having  had  illuftrious  parti- 
zans  and  men  of  worth  to  defend  them. 
The  Firft  is  Voluptuoufnefs,  which  feems 
to  derive  its  name  from  Pleafure  itfelf, 
and  pretends  not  to  be  unfriendly  to  Virtue. 

Upoa 
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Upon  account,  however,  of  their  variance, 
and  the  neceffity  there  was  of  abandoning 
the  one  tb  preferve  the  other,  there  rofe 
formerly  a  feft  of  *  Philpfophers,  who  en- 
deavoured to  reconcile  them,  and  though 
in  the  main  their  intention  was  good,  they 
did  fignal  injury  to  virtue  :  For  obferving 
that  the  difficulties  accompanying  virtue, 
made  her  odious  to  mean  and  daftardly 
Ibuls,  and  that  the  neceflary  labour  for  her 
acquilition,  made  in  this  refpeft  their  de- 
lires  extremely  languid,  they  ftrove  to  per- 
fliade  them  that  fhe  was  mild  and  trac- 
table, and  under  a  vifage  of  aufterity ,  con- 
cealed an  agreeable  temper.  On  their 
word  all  men  became  enamoured  of  her, 
and  imagining  they  fhould  find  voluptu- 
oufnefs  as  the  confequence  of  their  purfuit, 
fondly  courted  the  miftrefs  in  hopes  to 
poflefs  the  lady  in  waiting  :  But  finding 
this  Pleafure  as  coy  as  virtue  herlelf,  by  its 
abiding'  in  the  bottom  of  the  foul,  and 
therefore  making  no  impreffion  on  the 
fcnfes,  they  changed  their  defign,  and 
made  openly  love  to  voluptuoufnefs,  yet 
as  not  diftinft  and  feparate  from  virtue. 
Thus  it  was,  that  impudently  arrogant, 
L  4  they 
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they  fought   to  make  Philofophy  inftra- 

mental  to  authorize  their  injuftice,   and 

gave  a  glorious  name  to  an  infamous  re-i 

bellion.     They  \Vere  ftrenuous  in  making- 

.the  People  believe  that  virtue  never  de- 

'  ferted  voluptuoufnefs,  and  that  there  was.  ' 

no  feparating  without  doing  violence  ta 

them.     Their  deceit  was  loon  difcovered^ 

and  the  true  Philofophers  heaj^ed  {o  much 

obloquy  on  it,   that  poor  Epicurus  coulcj 

never  extricate  himfelf  from  the  embar-^ 

raflinent;  for  though  his  defign  was  excuf^ 

able,  having  propofed    voluptiioufaefs  ta 

men  with  the  view  only  of  making  them 

love  virtue,  yet  as  the  fuccefs  was  not  an-^ 

fwerable,  he  could  not  efcape  calumny^ 

and  the  zeal  of  his  adverfaries  confounded 

•his  opinion  with  thd  error  of  his  difciples-^ 

He  was  alfo  in   fome   meafure    culpable 

himfelf  by  feemingly  defigning  to  equal 

Pleafure  to  Virtue,  and  by  making  the  So-» 

vereigh  and  the  flave  to  fit  on  the  fame 

throne  ;  and  he  merited  the  public  indig- 

nation,  if  for  no  other  reafon  than  hecaufe 

he  was  diffident  of  the  power  of  virtue,^ 

and  that  in  order  to  gain  over  lovers   to 

her,  he  had  decked  her  out  in  the  garb  of 

voluptuoufnefs.     But  if  his  opinion  in  all 

jts  admiifible  innocence,  has  not  efcaped 

cenfure^ 
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cenfure,  that  of  his  difciples  is  too  crimi- 
nal to  think  of  refuting  it :  'Tis  fufficient 
that  it  was  univerfally  condemned,  and 
that  its  very  partizans  did  not  dare  to  de- 
fend it  publicly  :  Its  (hameful  difpofition 
is  punifhraent  enough  to  it,  and  this  is 
evident  from  its  feeking  the  fhade,  as  v^rell 
for  concealing  as  gratifying  itfelf.  No 
honeft  man  ever  flood  up  in  defence  of  it, 
and  the  moft  infamous  do  not  fide  with  it, 
unlefs  they  firft  chufe  to  bid  farewell  to 
Realbn, 

The  great  Deceiver  of  Mankind  perceiv* ' 
ing  that  this  artifice  had  evaporated,  and 
that  he  could  feduce  only  the  fouls,  which 
without  waiting  his  fuggeftions,  fhould 
deftroy  themfelves  of  their  own  motion, 
bethought  himfelf  of  an  artifice,  the  more 
dangerous  as  covered  with  a  Ipecious  pre- 
text. He  endeavoured  to  perfuade  all  men 
that  true  Pleafure  was  to  be  found  in  ho- 
nour, and  that  whatever  was  glorious, 
was  perfectly  agreeable.  He  inculcated 
that  Glory  was  the  reward  of  virtue ;  that 
the  approbation  of  the  People  was  the  felir 
city  of  Monarchs ;  that  Conquerors  attacked 
only  the  liberty  of  ftrangers,  to  deferve 
praife  from  their  ownfubjefts;  and  that  if  they 
injured  thera,  it  was  merely  to  make  this 

treatment 
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tfeatmcnt  conducive  to  their  honour.  Alt 
the  Great  embraced  this  party,  and  per- 
luaded  by  reafons  more  glaring  than  lub- 
ftantial,  made  love  to  Glory,  becoming  its 
Martyrs,  and  flaking  down  their  liberties 
and  lives,  to  acquire  reputation.  This 
pernicious  maxim  gave  birth  to  an  extreme 
misfortune ;  for  men  preferring  honour 
to  virtue,  divided  two  things  which  ought 
to  have  been  infeparably  united,  and  by 
the  Devil's  malice  became  proud,  and 
ceafed  being  virtuous.  They  gaped  after 
Hluftrious  crimes,  they  defpifed  humble 
virtues,  and  by  an  injuftice  deferving  of 
exemplary  punifhment,  deferted  a  Sove-' 
reign,  to  make  love  to  her  (lave.  They 
were  undoubtedly  unacquainted  with  her 
great  merit,  as  feeking  a  different  reward 
from  that  whiclr  is  found  in  her  pofleffion  ; 
and  they  were  far  from  the  temper  of  her 
true  Lovers,  who  relinquifh  the  blandish- 
ments of  glory  to  preferve  virtue,  and  are 
never  more  faithful  to  her,  than  whea 
dignities  are  tendered  to  corrupt,,  or  oblo- 
quy vented  to  difmay  them.  But  without 
engaging  in  the  defence  of  fo  reafbnable  a 
party,  I  fhall  point  out  fome  particulars,- 
which  may  declare  the  inanity  of  the  re-^ 
verfe,  by  forcing  the  abettors  of  it  to  take 

^  view 
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^  View  of  their  own  interefts,  and  making 
them  acknowledge,  that  what  goes  under 
the  denomination  of  honour,  cannot  caufe 
a  real  pleafure,  and  that  a  man  rich  only 
in  glory,  is  poor  in  contentment.  How 
fhould  he  find  his  happhiefs  in  a  thing  he 
is  not  poiTefled  of?  How  fhould  he  grouncj 
his  felicity  on  a  good  which  is  dilpenfed 
with  fo  muchinjuftice,  and  is  oftener  giveu 
to  guilt  than  tq  virtue  ?  What  fatisfaftioa 
can  he  enjoy,  when  his  confcience  will 
give  the  lye  to  his  reputation,  and  he  muft 
blame  aftions  himfelf,  which  the  world 
approves  for  no  other  reafpns,  than  becaufe 
they  are  unacquainted  with  the  motives 
that  influenced  them  ?  How  can  he  find  a 
real  tranquillity  amidft  the  different  opi- 
nions of  men,  who  are  not  agreed  even  on 
the  moft  certain  things,  and  who  accord- 
ing to  the  diverfity  of  Paflions  agitating 
their  minds,  condemn  a  virtue  they  have 
efteemed,  and  eftgem  a  vice  they  have 
condemned  ?  Pleafure  to  be  fblid,  ought 
to  he  conftant,  and  if  any  glory  can  be 
the  reward  of  a  good  adtion,  it  is  not  that 
we  expert  from  the  People,  but  that  we 
receive  from  our  confcience.  It  is  there- 
fore an  abufe  of  Pleafure  to  place  it  in  fb 
frail  a  things  and  it  is  giving  the  prefe- 
rence 
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rcnce  to  appearances  before  realities,  to 
leek  after  in  the  mouth  of  men,  a  felicity 
that  ought  to  refide  in  our  heart. 

The  Philofophers  that  think  to  find  it 
in  fcience,  feem  to  lean  on  a  much  better 
foundation  ;  for  befides  that  the  defire  of 
knowledge  is  more  natural  to  us  than  that 
of  glory,  and  that  truth  makes  ftronger 
impreflions  on  our  foul  than  honour,  it  is 
a  good  which  is  intimate  to  us,  and  which 
we  cannot  be  robbed  of  Tyrants,  that 
take  away  our  lives,  cannot  take  away  our 
knowledge,  and  calumny  that  may  tarnifh 
our  reputation,  cannot  obfcure  the  talents 
of  our  mind.  We  are  learned  in  (pite  of 
oureriemies;  the  precious  riches  of  wit  and 
genius  accompany  us  in  prilbn,  follow' us 
into  banifliment,  and  do  not' quit  us  even  ~ 
in  death.  We  carry  them  about  us 
wherever  we  go,  and  Fortune  that  fnatches 
honour  from  Conquerors,  and  renders  vo- 
luptuoufnefs  inlipid  to  its  votaries,  cannot 
defpoil  Philofophers  of  fcience  :  But  what- 
ever advantage  it  may  pretend  to  over  its 
rivals,  it  cannot  be  the  felicity  of  mrwi ; 
for  befides  that  it  is  blended  with  igno- 
rance, and  its  lights  confufed  with  dark- 
nefs,  it  contains  more  doubts  than  cer- 
tainties, more  errors  thaw  truths,  and  is 

oftea 
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cften  to  little  purpofe  oj:  criminal  in  riioft 
of  its  ufes-  Some  ftudy  for  the  fole  plea* 
fure  of  being  learned,  and  this  is  a  foolifh 
curiofity ;  fome,  that  it  may  be  known 
that  they  are  learned,  and  this  is  a  (hame- 
ful  vanity ;  fome  others  with  a  defign  of 
fetting  up  their  fcience  to  fale,  and  this  is 
a  mean  traffick.  'Tis  true,  that  there  are 
ibme  who  ftudy  to  edify,  and  this  is  alau* 
dable  charity,  and  others  that  ftudy  for 
their  own  inftruftion,  which  is  a  wife 
prudence.  Of  all  thefe,  the  two  laft  are 
the  only  that  do  not  abufe  fcience,  be- 
caufe  they  acquire  it  with  the  view  of 
employing  it  in  the  fervice  of  virtue ;  but 
even  on  this  occalion  it  is  not  without  its 
troubles  and  faults,  and  if  not  accompa- 
nied with  humility,  it  fills  us  with  lelf- 
fufficiencv  and  felf-love.  After  all  it  muft 
be  confefled  wath  the  wife  man,  that  it  is 
a  painful  occupation  God  has  given  to  men 
for  their  puniftiment,  and  rather  an  effeft 
of  his  juftice  than  mark  of  his  love. 

If  the  ufe  of  all  thefe  pleafures  is  not  in- 
nocent, that  of  Riches  is  much  more  cri- 
minal, for  whatever  eulogiums  are  pafied 
upon  them,  they  are  enemies  to  virtue; 
and  if  of  fervice  to  magnificence  and  libe- 
rality, they  are  hurtful  tq  continence  and 

juftice. 
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juftice.  There  is  no  vice  but  employs 
them  to  fatisfy  its  unjuft  defires,  and  who^ 
ever  ifhould  take  them  avi^ay  from  Avarice^ 
Pride,  and  Impudicity,  would  reduce 
thefe  to  a  happy  impotence  of  doing  evil  t 
The  greateft  Philofbphers  have  therefore 
acknowledged  that  they  are  the  ruin  of 
families  and  the  deftrucEiion  of  States  ;  that 
the  contempt  of  them  is  more  fafe  than 
the  pofleffioir,  and  that  when  once  they 
have  ejitered  a  houfe,  they  drive  from  it 
all  virtues.  And  indeed,  unlefs  we  were 
as  remarkable  for  conftancy  and  long-fiif- 
fering  as  the  Stoics  pretended  to  be,  and 
lived  in  that  equality  which  they  wifhed 
to  all  men  and  which  they  did  not  find  ill 
their  own  fages,  riches  muft  irritate  our 
defires,  awake  our  hopes,  encfeafe  our 
fears,  and  oblige  us  to  confefs  that  there  is 
infinitely  more  trouble  in  keeping  than 
acquiring  them.  The  rich,  in  fine,  are  la 
unhappy  in  their  condition,  that  to  have  a 
relilh  in  it  for  ibme  pleafure,  they  muft 
imitate  that  of  the  poor,  and  feck  in  poverty 
what  they  could  not  find  in  abundance. 

But  in  what  will  you  make  pleafure  to 
confift,  if  it  be  neither  in  voluptuoufnefs 
nor  glory  ;  and  where  will  you  place  it^  if 
ill  accordant  with  fcience  and  riches  ?  I 
owu  that  there  are  reafonable  pleafures, 

lawful 
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lawful  honours,  modeft  fciences,  and  ijmo-*     - 
cent  riches ;  but  certainly  the  common  ufe 
of  them  is  diforderly,  and  by  a  juft  punifh- 
ment  of  God  ^  every  one  finds  his  pain, where 
he  feeks  his  felicity,  -  The  unchafte  fufter 
dejeftion  and  melancholy  amidft  their  gra- 
tifications ;  jealouly  and  fufpicion  take  ven^ 
geanceon  them  for  the  violation  of  Chaftity ; 
and  diftempers  make  them  fmart  by  ufu- 
rious  exaftions  for  their  infamous  pleafuresv    . 
The  Ambitious  are  the  vidlms  of  vanity; 
they  have  the  unhappinefs  amidft  the  fmiles 
of  their  moft  flattering  fortune  to  be  bela- 
boured by  a  double  envy ;  for  they  can- 
not admit  of  equals,  and  their  inferiors 
cannot  endure  them ;  they  defpife  honours 
as  foon  as  they  are  polTefied  of  them,  and 
holding   in   eftimation  fuch  only  as  are 
wanting  to  them,  they  mingle  inquietude 
with  enjoyment,  and  marr  an  aflured  hap- 
pinefs,  by  the  defire  of  an  uncertain  con- 
tentment.    The  Learned  are  fcarce  more 
happy  ;  the  Paffion  that  ruined  the  firil: 
Man,  torments  them  ;  the  crime  of  the 
Father  forms  the  punliliment  of  the  Chil- 
dren, and  the  fame  knowledge  that  ex- 
pelled him  Parndife,   pcrfecutes  them  in 
the   world ;    they   confume    their   whole 
life  in  learning  ridiculous  or  ufeleis  things; 
they  are  at  war  with  each  other  on  account 

•of 
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.  of  defaced  charafters,  and  the  import  6^\^ 
monumental  inlcriptions ;  and  this  the  only 
reward  Conquerors   can  plaim,  occafiond 
almoft:  all   the  diiputes  of  Critics ;  they 
boaft  that  it  is  by  thefe  glorious  purfuits 

^  they  foar  to  Heaven  }  they  feek  immorta-* 
lity  in  fepulchral  monuments,  and  treafi 
tvith  the  Dead,  to  reign  with  the  Gods} 
they  know  how  to  fpeak,  ^nd  know  not 
how  to  live  ;  they  are  learned,  and  are  notf 

*  virtuous  ;  and  by  a  ftrange  blindnefs,  do 
not  perceive  that  their  fcience,  as  proud 
and  oftentatious,  will  not  be  confined  by 
bounds  no  more  than  ambition, -and  that, 
as  difbrderly  in  itsdefires,  it  is  intemperate  .  - 
like  voluptuous  pleafure.  Mifers  fetch 
many  deep  lighs  as  they  fit  watchful  over 
their  hoards ;  they  have  but  the  keeping 
and  not  the  ufe  of  them;  they  refpeft  their 
riches,  and  dare  not  touch  them ;  they 
convince  us  that  they  are  the  Haves  and  not 
the  m afters  of  them  ;  and  that  the  only  fa- 
tisfadlion  they  have  from  them,  is  to  keep 
others  from  their  enjoyment.  But  that  I 
may  not  be  reproached  for  difcovering  an 
evil,  without  prelcribing  a  remedy  for  it, 
I  fet  apart  the  following  Chapter  for  argu- 
ments in  defence  of  innocent  and  lawful 
Pleafures. 

C  H  A  P- 
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t  H  A  P  T  E  R    liL 

bt    THfe    GOOD    USE  OF   PLEASURE* 

THOSE,  who  cohdcmh  Pleafure, 
are  obliged  to  condemn  Nature^ 
and  atcufe  her  of  having  been  guilty  of 
ifaults  in  all  her  works;  for  this  pruddnt 
Mother  has  infufed  pleafure  into  all  our 
aftions,  and  as  a  fpecimen  of  her  ad- 
mirable wifdonii  was  willing^  that  as  the 
moft  neceflliry  were  the  meaneft,  they 
fhould  be  likewife  the  mofi  agreeable* 
And  indeed,  if  flie  had  not  fo'uild  this 
innocent  artifice,  the  world  long  fince 
\vould  have  funk  into  rums,  aftd  men,  that 
Compofe  its  more  noble  part,  defpiling  the 
Care  of  felf-prefervation,  would  have  left 
it  a  prey  to  wild  beads.  For  who  would 
take  the  trouble  of  eating,  if  not  invited 
by  fatisfadion  as  well  as  necefiity?  who 
couid  ever  fnfFer  fleep  to  lull  his  fenfes 
itito  its  itiertftate,  to  rob  him  of  the  ufe 
of  redfon,  and  to  induce  him  to  exchange 
life  for  the  image  of  death,  if  the  fweets. 
df  its  poppies  did  not  make  that  remedy 
as  charming  as  it  is  (hamefiii?  Pleafure 
VolJLPt.UU        IVl         recommends 
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recommends  itfelf  by  its  utility  to  th* 
body,  and  may  be  faid  to  be  not  lefs  necef- 
fary  to  the  mind,  which,  notwithftanding 
all  its  ambition,  would  not  engage  to  fig- 
nalize  the  conqueft  of  virtues,  and  defeat 
of  vices,  if  glory  did  not  receive  the  allay 
of  joy,  and  if  thefe  two  things  did  not 
conftitute  the  reward  of  its  labours. 
Who  would  endeavour  to  conquer  in- 
famous and  criminal  pleafures,  if  there 
was  not  a  charm  in  the  innocent  as  a  ipur 
to  the  entcrprize  ?  Who  fliould  dare  to 
attack  4eath,  and  fubdue  a  monfter  that 
triumphs  over  the  victorious  and  van- 
quifhed,  if  our  conflancy  was  not  ani* 
mated  by  the  fatisfadlion  viftory  promifes  ? 
Who  could  conquer  all  the  difficulties  the 
fciences  are  complicated  with,  if  they 
were  not  feafoned  with  fome  fweetnefs  ? 
and  who  would  ever  form  noble  defigns, 
if  there  was  no  inducement  from  the  hope 
of  pleafure  ?  But  though  Nature  has 
grafted  it  on  all  neceffary  or  difficult 
aftions,  f)ie  would  have  it  to  be  rather 
Gur  help  than  our  motive,  and  rather  as  a 
recreation  than  reward  to  us:  She  would 
have  us  regard  it  as  a  means  fhe  has  given 
us  for  acquiring  Virtue;  and  ufe  it  as  a 
remedy  Ihe  has  found  to  temper  our  dif-. 

pleafuresi 
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pleafures;    for  the  life  of  man  abounds 
with  miferies,    and   if  Heaven  had   not 
foftened  them  with  joy,   all  our  Paffions 
would  terminate  in  grief  or  defpair :  we 
ihould  remain  opprefled  under  the  weight 
of  our  misfortunes,  and  lofmg  the  hope 
of  conquering  our  enemies,  fhould  lofe 
the  defire  of  refifting  them.     To  raife  our 
drooping  Spirits  that  wife  Mother  folicits 
us  by  Pleafure,  and  mixing  it  equally  with 
things  difficult  and  fliameful,  obliges  us 
not  to  defpife  the  one,  nor  to  dread  the 
others.      But  whatever   fatisfa6lion  (he 
propofes  for  us,  it  is  always  on  condition, 
that  it  muft  not  be  our  end,  but  merely 
an   agreeable  means  for  its  attainment; 
whence,  we  are  obliged  to  tafte  of  it  with 
the  fobricty  of  Travellers  taking  a  view  of 
a  fine  country  on  their  way;  it  ferves  to 
refrefh  their  Spirits,  they  admire  its  exten- 
fivenefs,   they  prize  its  fecundity,  they 
commend  its  opulence,   but  they  do  not 
ftopto  defpoil  it;  and  knowing  that  enjoy- 
ment is  not  allowed  them,  content  them- 
fclves  with  the  recreation  it  affords  them, 
and  even  whilft  they  take  it,  they  redouble 
their  pace,   and  continue  their  jouriley. 
Thus  the  Pleafures  of  the  Earth  may  very 
well  be  our  diverfion,  but  not  oujfvoccu-  ^ 
M  2  ^  pation. 
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|)ation.  When  Nature  intermingled  then* 
■«vith  our  aftions,  her  defign  was  not  trf 
make  them  our  felicity,  but  ow  cottfola-if 
f  ion,  and  fhe  did  npt  think  they  ih^uld  fi» 
lis  to  earth  and  tiine,  but  raife  us  to? 
lieaven  and  eternity.  It  Would  be'  aftni|^» 
the  brute  to  feek  only  pleafure  in  eitingy 
and  to  mlake  a  gratification  of  what  is  onlyf 
a  remedy.  It  is  irrationM  to  love-  fleepy 
feecaufe  accompanied  with  ibme  fweetnefsy 
and  fo  place  the  happinefs?  of  life  ia  thtf 
image  of  death;  fl^ep  may  he  indulged 
becaufe  Jjeeeflary,  and  ^e  ought  tov thank 
iDivine  Providence,  which  more  Seneficentf 
and  more  powerful  than  Medicine,  has^^ 
provided  us  wkh  agreieafcle  remedies  for 
the  cure  of  our  ailments  without  exercifing, 
our  patience.  It  is  acting  un-juftly,  an  J 
not  having  a  fufficient  regard  for  Virtue,^ 
to  be  enamoured  of  her  for  the  fake  of 
voluptubufnefs :  She  is  toa noble  not'  to  be' 
oltr  end,  aritt^  it  is  doing  her  aft  injury  to- 
feek  other  motive,  or  hope:  other. reward* 
than  her  pofleflion ;  the  Pleafure  that 
accompanies  her  is  only  for  thofe  daftardly 
Souls,  that  have  not  courage  enough  to 
follow  her  in  her  difficulties;,  fhe  is  never 
more  glorious  than  whexi^  mor6  difficult;, 
and  lier  faithful  lovers  i^ver  find  hcr^ 

more 
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more  beautiful -than  when-trowned  with 
^horns.  Nature,  however,  does  not  for- 
bid us  to  tafte  thofe  fweets  which  are 
found  in  our  refearches .  of  Virtue,  pro- 
vided wc  confidcr  them  as  helps  to  our 
weakiicfi,  and  do  not  take  for  compleat 
jnaplements  of  happinefs,  the  things  given 
»s  by  way  of  relaxation:  Yet,  this  is  the 
crime  of  all  Men,  and  this  diforder  is  fo 
general,  that  fcarce  any  are  fbund,  v^^ho 
<lo  not  flight  Virtue,  and  feek  Pleafure 
folely  on  the  account  of  Pleafure.  Every 
X)ne  would  make  his  laft  end  of  a  means 
-that  is  not  honourable,  but  becaufe  it  is 
neceflfary;  and  every  one  would  have  a 
paflion,  which  Nature  has  implanted  in  us 
cor  the  mitigation  only  of  our  misfor- 
tunes, to  be  the  accumulation  of  our  hap- 
pinefs. We  no  longer  pay  regard  to  any 
thing  but  what  delights;  glory  yields  to 
pleafure,  and  even  Virtue  herfelf,  by  a  lig- 
II al  injijftice,  has  no  lovers,  unlefs  fhe 
promifes  voluptuous  pleafures;  fo  that 
of  all  the  paflions,  not  one  does  her  more 
prejudice  than  Joy:  Fof  Defires  are 
jioble,  Hopes  are  generous,  Courage  and 
Anger  attack  Vice,  Hatred  and  Fear 
guard  againft  it;  but  Joy  is  foft,  and  fo 
ibon  ais  folicited  by  delights,  it  fufFers 
M  3  itfelf 
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itfelf  to  be  corrupted:  The  other  Paffion$ 
arc  in  perpetual  motion,  and  as  they 
always  run,  their  attachment  is  never  fa 
ftrong  to  an  obje6l,  but  that  they  may  be 
eafily  feparated  from  it;  but  Joy  is  at  reft, 
and  as  it  contraft^  itfelf  by  clofe  embrace 
into  the  center  of  the  Good  it  ppffefles, 
many  ftruggles  are  required  for  Wieaning 
.  it.  Therefore  the  Son  of  God,  knowing 
the  difficulty  of  conquering  this  Paffion, 
when  once  ifprmed  in  the  Soul,  forbids  us 
to  admit,  and  counfels  us  to  referve  it  fqr 
thofe  contentments  that  never  end:  He 
charaderizes  his  difciples  by  a  diftinguifhr 
ing  mark  from  thofe  of  the  world,  as 
well  by  joy  as  by  love;  he  employs  all  his 
reafons  to  perfuade  us,  that  the  joys  of 
time  are  not  conipatible  with  thofe  of 
eternity;  and  that  to  be  happy  in  heaven, 
we  fhould  be  wretched  on  earth ;  he 
mingles  pain  with  our  pleafiires,  diffemir 
nates  thorns  an^ong  rofes,  and  by  a  loving 
feverity,  infufes  our  delights  with  bitter- 
nefs  to  give  us  a  djfguft  of  them;  hp 
teaches  us  that  voluptuous  pleafures  are 
not  only  perifhable  but  painful,  and  not 
only  ufelefs  but  criniinal.  In  fa6l,  they 
are  the  daughters  and  mothers  pf  pair?, 
and  3 11  fucli  as  promifc  us  the  moll  ^x-r 

quilite 
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quifite  pleafures,  fubfift  only  by  their  an- 
tecedent trouble.  Monarchs  do  not 
triumph  till  after  vidlory;  they  would  not 
have  defeated  their  enemies  without  fight- 
ing them,  and  joy  meafures  itfelf  fo  exadly 
by  pain,  that  the  beauty  of  triumph  de-i 
pends  on  the  greatnefs  of  the  battle: 
When  it  has  not  been  well  difputed,  the 
pleafure  is  leis,  and  the  glory  is  not  fo 
illuftrious.  Seamen  have  never  a  better 
relifh  for  the  fweets  of  life,  than  when 
they  have  efcaped  (hipwreck,  and  their 
joy  is  never  fo  fenfible,  aS  when  after  de- 
fpairing  of  faving  themfelves,  a  blafl:  of 
the  ftbrm  drives  them  on  the  fhore.  An 
only  fon  is  never  fo  dear  to  his  mother, 
as  when  he  has  encountered  great  daggers, 
and  coft  her  many  tears;  (he  believes  £he 
has  produced  him,  as  often  as  fhc  has 
bewailed  him;  her  joy  fp rings  from  her 
grief,  and  the  fatisfaftion  of  poiTeffing 
him  would  not  have  been  fo  great,  if  fhe 
was  in  no  fear  of  lofing  him.  We  muft 
fufFer  hunger  to  find  pleafure  in  eating, 
and  as  nothing  exalts  more  the  charms  of 
light  than  to  be  extricated  from  darknefs, 
there  is  nothing  alfo  that  gives  a  greater 
ftimulus  to  pleafure  than  foregoing 
ti'puble.  But  by  another  conf^quence  as 
^  4  necefTary^ 
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ncceflary,  and  much  more  c^lamitous^ 
pleafure  is  converted  into  pain,  and  what 
was  agreeable  to  us  in 'its  l)irth,  becpme^ 
the  reyerfe  in  its  progrefs. '  When  fleept 
is  too  long,  it  degenerates  into  a  lethargy, 
and  the  remedy  which  nature  has  foun^ 
for  recruiting  our  ftrength;,  4^ftrpys  it^ 
when  it  becomes  contiiiiued/  An  exccfs^ 
in  eating  Aiffocfites  natural  .heat;  toq 
violent  exefcife  debilitates  bur  vigourj» 
jmd  the  moft  innocent  pleafures  be^om^ 
punifhments,  when  immoderate. 

Temperance  flight  eure  us  of  the/a 
diforders,  if  they  did  not  prqceed  too,  far; 
but  experience  teaches  us,  that  what  pafle^ 
for  a  pleafure  in  the  world,  is  a  crime 
before  Godj,  and  that  moft  of  our  joys 
caufe  the  furrow  of  the  virtuous.  The 
military  Gentleman  exults  in  the  murders 
he  h^s  committed,  and  in  this  corrupt 
age  we- call  valour,  what  in  a  more  inno-r 
cent,  would  have  Been  called  cruelty* 
The  lufcful  man  is  elated  vvith  joy  for 
having  raviihed  the  objedt  of  his  defires, 
and  if  he  gratifies  his  luft,  by  indulging 
his  incontinency,  the  qftener  he  trefpaffes 
in  this  kind,  the  more  pleafures  he  taftes, 
A  Tyrant  finds  a  fource  of  joy  in  his 
ufurpation,  and  if  he  derives  glory  from 

his 
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his  Injuftice,  he  reputes  himfelf  happier 
than  a  lawful  Sovereign.  A  choleric  man 
is  overjoyed  for  having  fated  his  revenge ; 
>:hough  he  has  violated  all  the  laws  of 
Charity  to  obey  his  Paffipn,  he  find^ 
fweets  in  his'prinje,  jind  by  a  ftrange  blind- 
jiefs,  the  more  he  i$  culpable,  the  more  he 
thinks  himfelf  happy  2  So  that  the  joy  of 
the  world  is  nothing  elfe  than  an  unpu^ 
niflied  malice,  ^^r  {\n  glorying  in  itfelf. 
Indeed,  when  this  Pafliori  becomes  cri- 
ininal,  it  miift  be  fomething  miraculous 
that  fhall  reftore  it  to  its  innocence:  For 
though  fuch  defires  as  rife  up  againft  the 
laws  of  God  are  unjuft,  there  being  punifh- 
ments  appointed  by  him  for  the  chaftife^ 
ment  of  diforderly  wifhc?,  they  are,  how- 
ever, but  offences  juft  begun,  and  not  yet 
fraught  with  th^ir  full  complement  of 
malice.  Though  foolifih  hopes -are  punifti- 
^ble,  as  beiing  incentives  to  vanity,  yet  they 
are  not  always  followed  by  effe6ls,  and 
frequently  by  a.  happy  impotence,  do  not 
all  the  evil  they  had  prpmifed  themfelves* 
Our  courage  is  more  inconliderate  than 
malicious,  and  fomc  accident  may  retard 
or  deftroy  all  its  impetuofity.  Our  paim  - 
and  our  forrows  are  not  obftinate;  relieve 
|heni  a  Uttle,  and  they  are  cured;  and 

being 
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being  diflatisfied  with  themfelves,    they 
•eafily  change  into  their  contraries.     Our 
Fears  are  of  a  fugitive, nature 5  the  mo- 
ment their  caufe  ceafes  to  operate  on 
them,  they  pafs  away,  and  leave  us  free 
and  cafy.    In  ihort,  there  is  no  incurable 
paflion  but  joy;  for  fince  it  has  mingled 
with  criminality,  and  by  corrupting  all 
the  fentiments  of  nature,  has  found  its 
pleafure  in  evil.   Morality  has  not  been 
-able  to  find  any  curative  remedy  for  it. 
It  muft  be  a  great  diforder  when  a  man 
glorifies  himfelf  in  his  fin,  and  as  the 
Apoftle  obferves,  makes  his  glory  to  confift 
in  his  own  confufion.     It  is  a  deplorable 
misfortune  when  he  has  loft  fear  with 
fliame,  and  'when  the  punifhments  pre- 
fcribed  by  the  laws,  cannot  keep  him  to 
his  duty.     It   is  a  ftrange  irregularity, 
when  his  fins  have  blinded  him,  or  he  has 
no  further  knowledge  of  them  than  to  be 
ready  to  plead  in  their  defence:  But  cer- 
tainly it  is  the  height  of  all  evila,  when  he 
prides  himfelf  and  takes  pleafure  in  his 
crimes,  when  he  eftabliflies  his  felicity  in 
injuftice,  and  efteems  himfelf  fortunate, 
liscaiife  he  is  criminal.     Is   it   not,    to 
pnnifh  this  impiety,   that  HeavQn  bran- 
diflie?  its  thunderbolts  ?    Is  it  not,  for 

chaftifmg 
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chaftifing  this  horrid  diforder,  that  the 
Earth  pines  in  barrennefs  ?  And  when  war  ' 
rages  among  nations,  or  peftilence  depo^ 
pulates  cities,  and  converts  ftates  into  foli- 
tudes,  muft  we  not  believe,  that  thefe 
plagues  are  the  punifhihents  of  men,  who 
feek  and  place  their  contentnient  in  their 
offences,  and  who  violating  all  the  laws 
of  nature,  mingle  unjuftly  their  joys  with 
their  crimes  ? 

Now,  as  this  evil,  extreme  as  it  is,  is 
notwithftanding  common,  and  as  it  implies 
great  difficulty  to  tafte  of  innocent  plea- 
fures,  Jefus  Chrift  counfels  us  to  renounce 
all  the  pleafures  of  this  world,  and  to  lay 
the  foundation,  even  now,  ofourhappi- 
nefs  in  heaven.  He  prders  us  by  the 
mouth  of  his  Apoftle,  not  to  open  the 
door  of  our  heart  but  to  pure  confolations, 
of  which  the  Holy  Ghoft  is  the  fourcc, 
and  by  making  us  attend  to  our  interefts, 
obliges  us  to  feek  only  that  joy,  which  by 
being  grounded  on  himfelf,can  neither  be 
troubled  by  the  injuftice  of  men,  nor  by 
the  infolence  of  fortune :  For,  if  we  think 
to  place  it  in  our  riches,  we  fhall  be 
obliged  to  dread  the  lofs  of  them;  if  it^ 
reputation,  we  fhall  be  apprehenfive  of 
calumny;  and  if,  as  beafls,  in  thofe  infa- 
mous 
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mous  pleafurcs  that  flatter  the  fenfcs,  and 
corrupt  the  mind,  we  ftiall  have  as  many 
fubjeds  of  fear,  as  f?e  accidents  that  may 
rob  us  of  them.  Wherefore,  following 
the  advice  of  St.  Ayguftine*,  which  canr- 
not  be  fufpe<9:€d  by  us,  as  halving  in  the 
flower  of  his  age  taftpd  the  delights  of  the 
world,  we  ought  to  be  carefvU  ip  dimii^ 
nifliing  our  crimipal  pleafyre^,  till  they 
are  entirely  put  an  end  to  hy  our  death  | 
and  by  the  fame  regfon,  ought  to  augment 
in  us  all  innocent  pleafures,  till  they  are 
perfeclly  confunj mated  in  glory,  But  yoq. 
wilLteir  m-e  perhaps  that  our  fehfes  are 
not  capable  "^f  thofe  innocent  pleafures, 
and  that  Joy,  which  is  but  apaflion  of  the 
JSoul,  cannot  rife  to  fuch  pure  contents 
rnents;  that  fomething  fenfible  is  require^ 
for  its  occupation,  and  that  being  engaged 
in  the  body,  it  is  an  injufticc  to  propofe 
to  it  the  felicity  of  Angels.  This  objec- 
tion  is  not  admiflible  but  among  thofe 
who  believe,  that  the  Paffions  of  men  aro> 
not  more  noble  than  the  Paffions  of  beafts. 
The  affinity  of  the  human  Paffions  with 
Reafon,  renders  them  capable  of  all  its 
valuable  endowments  and  acquifitions. 
When  enlightened  by  its  lights,  they  may 

burii 
*  Aug.  I.  2.  de  verbis  Domini.  Serm.  l^^ 
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t)unl  with  its  flames ;  when  Grace  (heds> 
its  influence  on  that  part  of  the  Sdu1> 
tvhere  they  refide,  they  laboiir  for  eternity^ 
and  anticipating  the  advantages  of  GI017V 
carry  away  the  body^  and  cpmrliunicate 
fpirituail  fcntiments  to  it:  They  make  usi^ 
iky  with  a  Prophet,  My  flefh  and  my  Soul 
rejoice  in  the  livirig  God,  and  regardlefaf 
6fpcrifh*ble  delights,  no  more  do  they 
figh  after  any  but  fuch  as  are  eternal. 

CHAPTER    IV. 

^F    TffE    NATURE,     PROPERTIES,     AN'ET 

Effects  of  pai^. 

IF  Nature  knew  trot  how  to  draw  gdoi 
oiit  of  OUT  evils,  and  if  her  providence^ 
did  not  convert  our  miferies  into  felicities^ 
we  fhould  have  reafon  to  accufe  her  for 
having  made  the  moft  troublefomft  of  our 
paflloiis  the  moft  common  5  for  it  feems 
that  Grief  is  natural  to  us,  and  Joy 
foreign:  All  the  parts  of  our  body  may 
feel  pain,  and  but  few  of  them  can  tafte 
pleafure:  Troubles  crowd  in  upon,  and 
attack  us  with  united  forces  they  confpire 
to  afflifl  us,  and  though  their  coalition  is 
DOt  without  jarring  and  reiudiance,  they. 

make 
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make  peace  among  themfelves  to  accelerate! 
our  deftnidlion.     Pleafures  alfo  fall  fout 
.  upon  each  other  when  they  meet,  and  as 
jealous  of  our  happinefs,    deftroy  one 
another :  Our  body  is  the  theatre  of  their 
combats;    its  miferics   arife  from  their 
quarrels,  and  man  is  never  more  unhappy 
than  when  divided  by  his  pleafures.  Pains 
are  of  long  Continuance,  and  as  if  Nature 
took  pleafure  in  prolonging  our  punifh-*^ 
ment,  fhe  gives  us  ftrength  to  endure 
them,    and   does    not  ,  make  us    more 
courageous  or  patierit,   but  to  make  xiS 
more  miferable.     Pleafures,  and  pj^fticu- 
larly  thofe  of  the  body,  laft  but  moments  ^ 
their  death  is  never  at  any  great  diftance 
frotn  their  birth,  and  when  made  to  fub- 
fift  by  art,  they  caufe  in  us  either  torment 
or  loathing.  As  a  confirmation  of  all  thefe 
reafons,   and  to  ftiew  that  pain  is  more 
familiar  to  men  than  pleafure;   we  need 
only  confider  the  deplorable  ftate  of  our 
life,  wherein  for  the  fake  of  a  vain  and 
empty  gratification,  we  feel  a  thoufand 
real  pains.     Thefe  come  without  being 
called;    they  prefent  themfelves  of  their 
own  motion,   they  are  linked  with  each 
other,  and  as  the  Hydra's  heads,  either 
never  die,  or  fprout  up  after  death :   But 

pleafures 
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pleafures  make  themfelves  to  be  fought 
for  with  trouble,  and  we  are  often  con- 
ftrained  to  purehafe  them  for  much  more 
than  they  are  worth.  Pains  are  fometimes 
peracute,  and  attack  us  in  fo  (harp  a 
manner,  as  to  make  us  incapable  of  con- 
folation;  but  pleafures  are  never  without 
fome  allay  of  pain;  they  are  always 
daflied  with  the  cup  of  bitternefs,  and  as 
no  rofes  are  feen,  without  being  fur- 
rounded  with  thorns,  fo  no  pleafure5  are 
tafted  of,  without  being  accompanied 
with  their  punifhments*  But  what  fhews 
evidently  the  mifery  of  our  condition,  is 
that  Pain  makes  itfelf  to  be  more  fenfibly 
felt  than  Pleafure;  for  a  flight  illnefs 
marrs  our  moft  folid  contentments;  a 
fever  is  capable  of  making  conquerors  lofe 
the  remembrance  of  their  viftories,  and. 
defacing  from  their  minds  all  the  pomp  of 
their  triumphs.  Yet  Pain  is  the  moft  real 
of  our  Paffions,  and  if  we  believe  Ari- 
ftotle,  is  that  which  occafions  moft  alte-. 
rations  in  our  Souls  ^  All  others  fubfift 
but  in  imagination,  and  without  the  in- 
telligence they  are  in  with  that  faculty, 
would  make  no  impreflion  oh  our  fenfes. 
Defires  and  hopes  are  but  deceitful  goods, 
and  he  was  well  acquainted  with  their 

nature. 


nature,  who  called  them  tHe  dreams  df 
thofe  awaktf.  Love  atid  hatred  are  the 
fports  of  frivolous  fouls.  Fear  is  but  am 
umbrage,  and  it  is  hard  if  the  effeft-fhpulcJ 
be  real,  wheft  the  caufe  is  imaginary.- - 
Boldnefs  and  anger  create  monfters  fof 
themfelves  to  defeat  them,  artd  it  is  not 
'  ftirprizing  that  they  proceed  fa  eafily  tcy 
engage,  becaufc  thd  weaknefs  of  their 
enemy,  aflures  them  of  viftory.  But  Pain 
is  a  real  Evil,  forming  attacks  on  the^ 
foul  and  body  Gonjointly,  and  making 
two  wounds  from  one  blow.  I  know^ 
that  there  are  griefs  which  Wouhd  only 
the  Soul^  and  exert  the  might  of  tlieif' 
efforts  on  the  m:ore  noble  part  of  man; 
but  if  violent,  they  defcend  into  the  body,- 
and  by  a  fecret  contagion,  the  anguifh  of 
the  miftrefs,  becomes  the  malady  of  her 
flave.  The  chains  that  faften  them  toge-" 
ther  are  fo  tight,  that  all  their  goods  and 
evils  are  common ;  a  contented  Soul  cures 
her  body,  and  a  fick  body  afflidls  its  Soul  i 
That  noble  captive  patiently  fufFers  all 
the  crofs  accidents  that  befall  her,  and  fo 
her  prifon  be  free  from  pain,  fhe  find^ 
fufficient  reafon  for  comforting  herfelf : 
She  defpifes  the  lofs  of  riches,  and  fetting 
bounds  to  her  defires,  finds  contentment 

in 
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ift  povefty;     flie  flights   honour,    arid 
knowing  it  to  be  grounded  merely  on 
opinion,  will  hot  eft^blifh  her  felicity  in 
the  pofTeffion  of  fo  frdl  a  good;  fhe  cart 
relinqiiifti  voluptuous  pleafures,  and  th6 
Ihame  that  accompanies  them,  diminiflies 
the  regret  that  may  be  occafioned  by  their*  ^ 
iofs :   Having  no  attachment  to  all  thefe 
extririiic  and  fordgn  goods,  fhe  eafily  di- 
Vef^s  herfelf  of  them,  and  Jfhould  Fortune; 
flrip  her  of  their  enjoyment,  fhe  finds  her-^ 
felf  but  the  more  free^  and  does  riot  think 
herfelf  the  poorer  i  But  when  the  body  is 
attacked,  and  fuffers  cither  the  burning 
heat  of  flame?,  or  the  injuries  of  weather, 
or  the  violence  of  diflempers,  fhe  is  forced 
to  figh  along  with  it,  and  the  bonds  that 
maintain  their  flridt  union,  make  their 
miferies  common :   She  is  apprehenfive  of 
death,  though  fhe  is  immortal;  (he  dreads 
wounds,  though  fhe  is  invulnerable;  and 
ihe  feels  all  the  ills  the  prifon  fhe~  ani- 
mates Is  made  to  fuffer,  though  fh^  is 
fpiritual. 

The  Stoic  Philolbphy^  which  forms  no 
eftimate  of  an  enterprize  as  glorious, 
unlefs  it  be  impofTible,  would  fain  prohi- 
bit all  commerce  between  the  foul  and 
body,  and  by  a  flrange  madnefs,  contended 

Vol.ILPtJL        N  hard 
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hard  to  fcparate  two  parts  that  comppi^ 
but  the  fame  whole.  It  forbade  its  dif- 
ciples  the  ufe  of  tears,  and  breaking  thro^ 
the  moft  facred  of  all  friendfliips,  would 
have  the  Soul  to  be  in  a  ftate  of  iixfenfibi- 
lity  in  regard  to  the  pains  of  the  body; 
and  would  have  her,  whilft  it  fhould  lie 
burning  in  the  midfl:  of  flames,  foar  to 
Heaven,  there  to  contemplate  the  beauties 
of  Virtue,  or  the  wonder^  of  Nature. 
This  barbarous  Philofophy  had  fome  ad- 
mirers, but  never  had  any  real  difciples; 
its  counfels  threw  them  into  defpair,  and 
fuch  as  thought  of  following  its  maxims, 
fufFered  themfelves  to  be  feduced  by 
vanity,  and  could  not  guard  againft  pain. 
Now,  as  the  Soul  has  contracted  fo  inti- 
mate a  fociality  with  her  body,  ihe  muft 
neceffarily  fufFer  with  it,  and  being  dif- 
f  Lifed  through  all  its  parts,  muft  complain 
with  the  mouth,  weep  with  the  eyes,  and 
figh  with  the  heart.  Pity  wa«  never  pro- 
hibited but  by  Tyrants,  and  that  Virtue 
<vill  receive  praifes  in  the  world  as  long  as 
any  wretches  are  found  in  it:  Yet  the  ills 
that  afflift,  are  foreign  to  her,  and  the 
perfons  (lie  affi{l§,  are  for  the  moft  part 
unknown  to  her:  Why  then  fhould  the 
Soul  be  blamed  for  fhewing  compaffion 

for 
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for  heir  body?  Hoiw  can  (he  be  accufed  of 
ti  daftardly  difpofition  for  bearing  part  in 
the  pains  £he  is  encompaffed  by,  which 
though  not  capable  of  hurting  her  in  her . 
fubftance,  yet  attack  her  in  her  houfe^ 
and  revenge  themfelves  on  her^  in  the  only 
thing  in  the  world  fhe  loves  beft:  For 
whilft  in  the  body,  fhe  feenas  to  have  re- 
nounced her  noble  extradtion,  ind  ceafing 
to  be  a  pure  fpirit,  interefts  herfelf  in  all 
the  pleafures  and  pains  of  hcrhoft.  Thei 
health  of  her  hoft  fheds  on  her  the  fweets 
of  contentment;  hisdiftemperedfymptoms 
trouble  her  with  anxious  cares;  the  higher 
part  fuffers  in  the  lower,  and  by  a  dole-  - 
ful  neceflity  the  Soul  is  unhappy  amidft 
•the  miferies  of  her  body.     'Tis  faid  that 

*  Magic  rs  fo  powerful,  as  to  find  the  fc- 
cret  of  tarmenting  ntien  in  their  abfence, 
and  making  them  feel  in  perfon,  all  the 
cruelties  it  exercifes  on  their  image. 
Thefe  wretches  burn  with  a  fire  that 
touches  only  their  picture;  they  feel  blov/s 
they  do  not  receive,  and  the  diftance  of 
place  cannot  fecure  them  againft  the 
wrath  of  their  enemies.    Love,  as  power- 

*  Devovet  abfentes  fimulachra  que  cerea  fingit, 

Et  mireruni  tenuesinjecururgetacus. 

Ovid,  in  Epift. 

N  2  ful. 
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ful,  and  not  lefs  cruel  than  Magic,  wdrkft 
daily  a  like  miracle.  When  it  unites  two- 
Souls,  it  finds  means  to  make  their  trou- 
bles  common  ;  one  cannot-  be  offended 
without  the  other's  feeling  the  offence  ; 
each  fuffers  as  much  in  the  body  it  loves, 
as  in  that  it  animates :  If  then  Love  and? , 
Magic  perform  thefe  marvellous  thinga^ 
need  we  be  aftonifhed  if  Nature  having, 
caufed  an  attachment  between  Soul  and 
Body,  makes  their  miferies  common,  an^ 
if  ffom  one  pain  it  excites  two.  The  com* 
munity  of  their  felicities  and  misfortunes, 
is  a  confequenee  of  their  marriage^  and- 
Heaven  muft  work  a  miracle  to  exempt 
them  from  this  ncceffity  ?  The  joy  of 
Martyrs  was  not  a  mere  tffc&i  of  Reafbn  j 
wlien  they  tafted  any  pleafure  in  the  midft 
of  therr  fufferings-,  it  was  Grace  which 
mitigated  their  rigour;  it  was  he  who? 
changed  the  flames  into  Zephyrs  in  the 
jkrv  furnace,  that  converted  their  tor* 
ments  into  fweets ;  or^  if  he  did  not  fa-^ 
vour  therin  with  that  indulgence,  he  ihe\yed 
them  a  greater,  for  by  keeping  the  foul 
from  feeling  the  pain  of  the  body,  he  con- 
vinces  the  world,  that  he  is  the  fupreme 
direftor  of  Nature.  But  however  this  mat- 
ter may  ftand,  all  Philofophers  agree  in 

opinion, 
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:  xypinion, ,  that  the  Soul  cannot  be  happy  in 
a   wretched   body,    and   that  (he  cannot 
<juicken  it  with  life,  without  participating 
in  its  miferies.     If  her  more  noble  part  is 
afieded  with  joy^  whilft  the  body  laij- 
guifhes  in  pain,  that  which  animates  the 
body  muft  feel  it,  and  to  repay  the  intereft 
of  its  fervices,  muil  alfo  be  diftrefled  in  its 
company.    Even  the  SoiU  of  Jefus  Chriflr, 
though  perfe£Hy  divine,  was  notwithftand- 
ing  forrowfial  and  afBifted,  and  he  wrought 
a  miracle  on  himlelf  in  the  order  of  glory, 
that  he  might  not  make  a  breach  in  the 
focial   tye  Nature  has  placed  between  the 
-  Soul  and  Body,     It  is  therefore  manifeft 
that  the  two  conftituent    parts  of  man 
-cannot  be  feparated  in  their  fiifierings,  and 
that  the  torment  of  the  one,  becomes  of 
'neceflky,    the   punilhment  of  the  other- 
They  love  too  well  to  abandon  each  other 
in  their  troubles,  and  if  the  effort  of  pain 
cannot  break  the  chains  that  bind  them 
together,  their  miferies  muft  therefore  be 
common.     Add  to  this,  that  the  condi- 
tion of  the  Soul  feems  iBore  deplorable 
than  that  of  the  body  ;  for  befides  that  it 
is  doing  an  injury  to  lier  noble  quafities  to 
fubje<9:  her  to  pain^  and  is  a  fort  of  injuf- 
tice  to  con  ft  rain  her  to  fufFer  ills,  from 
N  3  which 
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which  fhe  is  exempt  by  her  Nature,  yet 
fhe  condemns  herfelf  to  new  fufFerings, 
and  the  love  fhe  bears  her  body,  obliges 
her  to  conceive  ibrrow  for  the  pangs  it  en-* 
dures.  She  feels  them  with  the  body,  as 
being  the  principle  of  fenfation ;  and  as 
if  this  tpjynent  was  not  enough,  procures 
to  herfelf  another  by  compaflion,  and  af- 
fli&s  herfelf  in  thought  for  all  that  tor- 
tures the  body  in  efFe<9:.;  fhe  mournfully 
mufes  on  its  maladies,  after  fufFering  them 
with  it;  on  their  account  in  fbrrowfiil 
flrains  fhe  fympathizes  with  the  imagina- 
tion, and  of  a  fingle  pain,  makes  a  double 
martyrdom.  *Tis  true,  that  the  imagina- 
tive faculty  jnaintains  fb  great  a  commerce 
with  the  fenfes,  that  it  cannot  be  affefted 
with  grief,  without  exciting  commotions 
in  them,  and  cannot  feel  their  ills,  with- 
out communicating  to  them  its  diflreffes  ; 
it  diflurbs  their  refl  by  its  trouble,  and  as 
the  fufFering  of  the  body  gives  birth  to  that 
of  the  Soul,  by  a  law  as  jufl  as  neceffery, 
the  trouble  of  the  Soul  produces  that  of 
the  Body.  'This  fenfation  is,  in  my  opi- 
nion, the  true  fbrrow,  which  fs  nothing 
elfe  than  a  difgufl,  formed  in  the  inferior 
part  of  our  Soul  at  th?  fight  of  difagreeable 
objedlst 

The 
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The  efFeds  of  fb  melancholic  a  paffioii 
are  exceeding  ftrange;  for  when  moderate, 
it  furnifhes  the  wretched  with  words  for- 
littering  their  complaints ;  it  renders  them 
eloquent  without  being  verfed  in  the  rules 
of  Rhetoric;  it  teaches  them  figurative 
Ipeech  to  exaggerate  the  caufes  of  their 
feelings ;  and  to  hear  them  Ijpeak,  it  might 
leem  as  if  the  greateft  pains  or  griefs  were 
lefs  than  thofe  they  fufFer.  But  when  the 
paffion  is  extreme,  by  a  quite  contrary  ef- 
fect, it  fills  the  mind  with  aftonifhment, 
it  fufpends  the  ufe  of  the  fenfes,  it  dries 
vp  teaJTS,  it  ftifles  fighs,  and  feizing  men 
with  ftupefad:ion,  gives  Poets  that  liberty 
of  fiftion,  whereby  they  fay,  it  changed 
them  into  rocks.  When  it  is  long,  it  dif^ 
engages  us  from  earth,  and  raifes  us  into 
Heaven  ;  for  it  is  very  hard  that  a  wretcli 
Ihould  love  life  when  it  abounds  with  mi- 
feries,  and  that  the  foul  Ihould  have  g. 
great  attachment  for  a  body,  which  con- 
tinually e^^ercifes  her  patience.  All  are  not 
fuch  daftards  as  that  favourite  of  Auguftus, 
whofepaflion  for  life  was  fo  great,  that  tor- 
^nents  could  not  wean  him  from  the  defire 
of-it.     He  boafted  in  his  *  verlcs  that  he 

*  Debilem  facito  manu,  debilem  pede,  coxa, 
luiricos  quate  denies  :  vita  duni  fupcreft  bene  eft, 
H^nc  mihi  velacuta  fi  fedeam  cruce,  fuftinc.    Maeccn* 
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ftill  could  love  it  in  a  lame  ftatc  of  his 
limbs;  that  the  moft  excruciating  pains 
could  n6t  debar  him  of  wifhes  for  pro- 
longing it;  and  that  he  could  find  charms 
amidft  the  moft  cruel  fufferings,  fo  he 
could  find  life.  I  believe  the  violence  of 
fufFering  would  have  put  other  language 
in  his  mouth,  and  would  have  obliged  him 
to  own,  that  a  pronypt  death  is  fweeter 
than  a  long  pain ;  or  if  he  had  perfifted 
jn  his  firft  fentiments,  we  (hould  be  obliged 
to  confefs,  that  cowardly  perfons  are 
more  obftinatc  than  the  courageous,  and 
that  the  love  of  glory  does  not  make  fo 
great  an  impreffion  on  bur  mindsi  as  the 
love  of  life. 

But  to  return  to  our  fubjeft ;  when  pain 
is  violent^  it  fevers  the  foul  from  the  body, 
and  caufes  the  death  of  man;  for  grief  and 
joy  bear  to  each  other  this  relation  in  their 
difference,  that  when  extreme,  they  make 
forcible  attacks^  on  life:  The  heart  is 
dilated  by  joy,  it  opens  to  receive  the  good 
that  prefents  itfelf,  its  fruition  raflies  on 
to  fuch  a  degree  of  excefs,  that  quite  debi- 
litated under  the  weight  of  pleafyre,  it 
totters,  it  falls,  it  finds  death  in  the  height 
of  its  felicity:  It  is  contracted  by  grief;  it 
jhuts  the  door  againft  the  availing  evil, 

and 
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and  by  an  extreme  indifcretion,  furrenders 
itfelf  into  the  power  of  a  domeftic  enemy, 
to  rid  itfelf  of  a  foreign  on^i  fof  its  effort 
gives  birth  to  its  pain;  the  care  of  defence 
involves  it  in  greater  embarraffment,  and 
haftens  the  pace  of  death:  Its  negligence 
likewife  often  makes  it  wretched;  itlufFers 
itfelf  to  be  fuprized  by  pain  for  pot  having 
forefeen  it,  and  being  no  longer  in  a  ftate 
of  defending  itfelf  when  it  arrives,  is  con-t 
ftrained  to  yield  to  it.  Grief  alfo  makes 
Us  weep;  when  it  has  laid  hold  of  our 
heart,  it  makes  war  on  our  eyes,  itevapo* 
rates  in  fighs,  it  flows  in  tears,  and  fpends 
itfelf  by  producing  them;  for  the  'maft 
that  weeps,  foothes  himfclf;  he  meets  con^ 
folation  in  moans,  he  finds  fomc  plcafure 
in  coniplaints,  and  if  niarks  of  his  pains, 
they  are  in  like  manner  of  his  remedies. 
In  fliort,  as  anger  unbofoms  and  difcharges 
itfelf  by  injuries,  fo  grief,  but  nlore  inno-^ 
cent,  cjiflills  in  tears,  and  abandons  tho 
heart,  when  it  afcends  to  the  face.  Hav* 
ing  now  taken  a  view  of  its  efFe<9:s,  no- 
thing more  remains  than  to  confider  the 
ufe  that  may  be  made  of  it,  and  on  what 
cccafions  it  jnay  become  innocent  or 
criroinal, 

C  H  A  P^ 
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CHAPTER    V; 

OF    THE    ILL    USE   OF    PAIN. 

THOSE,  who  believe  voliiptuoufnefs 
to  be  the  mpft  dangerous  enemy  of 
virtue,  will  never  imagine  that  pain  is 
capable  of  fiding  with  vice;  neither  will 
they  be  perfuaded  that  there  are  criminal 
forrows ;  Yet,  indeed,  few  are  found  in- 
nocent, and  moft  of  fuch  as  draw  tears 
from  us,  are  unjuft,  or  unreafonable; 
Man  is  fo  nice  and  fupercilious,  that  all 
things  are  caufes  of  offence  to  him;  fin 
has  made  him  fo  faint-hearted,  that  he 
places  the  privation  of  pleafures  in  the 
number  of  his  pains,  and  thinks  he  has  a 
juft  reafon  to  be  afflided,  when  he  does 
not  poffefs  all  he  defires :  The  number  of 
his  woes  has  increafed  by  his  cowardice; 
and  he,  who  in  the  primitive  ages,  knew 
no  other  pains  than  ficki^efs  or  death,  is 
now  replete  with  grief  on  account  of  dif- 
hfTnour  and  poverty.  The  teftimony  of 
his  confcience  is  not  fufHcient  for  his  vir- 
tue, and  if  with  the  approbation  of  heaven^ 
he  has  not  yet  leceived  the  appLiufe  of 

earth;^ 
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earth,. he  fancies  himfelf  to  be  infamous; 
the  riches  of  nature  do  not  content  his  de- 
fires,  and  though  he  has  all  things  necef- 
fary,  he  reckons  himfelf  poor,  when  he  has 
not  fuperfluities.  Thus  every  one  finds 
his  difafters  in  felicity  itfelf  j  and  the  moft 
happy  feem  to  affeft  fo  much  delicacy, 
that  Fortune,  harraffed  in  ferving  them, 
cannot  take  away  from  them  the  pretences 
of  complaint,  The  beft  fuccefs  is  attended 
with  circumftances  that  bring  affli6lioh 
on  them;  a  viftory  difpleafes  them,  be- 
caujfe  the  enemy's  Chief  faved  himfelf  by 
flight,  and  loft  not  life  and  liberty  with 
honour;  the  taking  of  a  city  is  disagree- 
able to  them,  becaufe  unaccompanied  with 
the  revolt  of  a  province,  and  their  temper 
is  fo  ingenious  in  creating  itfelf  trouble, 
that  the  greateft  profperities  cannot  put  an 
end  to  their  con^plaints,  nor  content  their 
defires.  It  Ihould  feem  that  in  this  foit 
of  perfons,  Pain  is  the  flave  of  VQluptu- 
oufnefs,  and  that  to  be  revenged  for  fervi- 
tude,  it  makes  its  miftrefs  to  figh  and  pine 
with  grief  in  the  midft  of  her  pleafures. 
Thefe  men  are  undeferving  of  the  balm  of 
confolation;  their  troubles  are  too  unjuflr, 
to  oblige  Philofophy  to  prefcribe  remedies 
for  them;  it  is  reafonable  that  their  cow- 

ardic^Q 
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irdice  fhould  be  their  punifhment,   and 
that  they  lhou]4  languifh  in  mifery^  as  not 
knowing  how  to  make  and  keep  them- 
felves  happy.    There  are  others  that  de- 
rive vanity  from  their  difcontents,    and 
make  fubfervient  to  their  ambition  the 
fincereft  of  our  Paffions :  In  all  companies 
they  bewail  the  lofs  of  their  friends;  they 
would  have  their  grief  confidered  as  a  fpe- 
cimen  of  their  love,  and  that  it  might  be 
thought   they   have  loved  well,    becaufe 
they  have  heartily  wept.     They  never 
wipe  away  their  tears  but  when*  they  fit 
folitary  in  their  clofets;.  they  judge  they 
fhould  be  improperly  fhed,  if  they  wanted 
witnefles;  and  they  inform  us  that  they 
are  not  real,  unlefs  they  meet  with  ap* 
provers.     But  indeed,    the  forrow   that 
lodges  in  our  heart,   is  every  where  our 
companion,   and  it  is  in  folitude  where 
nothing  diverts  it,  that  it  gives  full  liberty 
to  its  fighs,    and  contemplating  its  lofs, 
flrives  to  feek  fome  comfort  from  its  re- 
grets.    But  though  fincere,  it  might  ne- 
verthelefs  be  unjuft,  as  often  producing 
effefts  contrary  to  our  defires,  and  making 
us  forget  the  perfons  it  forces  us  to  la- 
ment; for  nothing  in  the  world  becomes 
fooner  more  irkfome  to  us  than  grief: 

Being 
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Beinrg  in  no  refpedl  amiable,  it  eafily  be- 
comes odious;  it  tires  out  thofc  that  ferve 
it,  and  to  deliver  themfelves  of  it,  they 
ftrive  to  rid  themfelves  of  the  love  that 
gave  it  birth:  They  deface  from  their 
memory  the  remembrance  of  their 
friends,  that  they  might  not  be  obliged  tO' 
be  forry  for  them, .  and  by  an  ingratitude 
*  always  following  immoderate  grief,  re- 
nounce friendftiip  to  cure  themfelves  of 
pain.  I  know  we  are  allowed  to  bemoan 
the  death  of  our  friends,  and  that  tears 
are  the  firft  duties  Nature  obliges  us  to 
pay  them;  but  we  ought  quickly  to  ftop 
their  current,  and  calling  reafon  to  our 
aid,  ought  to  make  their  remembrance 
agreeable,  if  we  deiire  it  fhould  be  immor- 
tal: We  feldora  willingly  think  of  tor- 
menting fubjeftsy  and  when  once  we  da 
not  find  that  fad  pleafure  Nature  has 
placed  in  tears,  we  regard  them  as  punifh- 
ments,  and  avoid  all  the  occafions  that 
oblige  us  to  give  them  vent. 

But  certainly  of  all  the  griefs  that  wound 
our  Soul  without  a  juft  caufe,  it  feems 
that  not  one  \s  more  infainous  than  that, 
of  Envy;  for  the  Pain  caufed  by  the  pri- 
vation of  picafures  is  not  fo  unjuft,  but 
may  have  pretexts  for  defending  itfelf;  if 

good 
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good  reafons  are  wanting  to  it,  excufes  ard 
found;  &nd  we  fee  men,  not  put  to  fa 
much  difficulty  to  refift  pain,  as  to  aibftdih 
from  voluptuous  pleafure;  they  ar6  fitter 
for  fortitude  than  temperancdt,  and  martyrs 
may  be  fooner  made  of  them,  than  perfons 
remarkable  for  continence:  The  death  of* 
friends  is  a  iofs  great  enough  td  be  be- 
wailed, and  friendfhip  is  i  virtue  of  {nS^^ 
cient  charms,  to  ftek  tKe  glory  of  it,  by 
feigned  or  real  tears :  All  thefe  griefs  have 
civil  for  their  obje6l>  and  though  their  ex- 
cefs  is  marked  with  iftjuftice,  their  caufe 
admits  of  fome  excufei  Bilt  envy  is  a 
grief  as  mean  as  it  is  unjuft,  and  in  what- 
ever point  of  view  it  may  be  confidered, 
it  can  have  neither  pretext  nor  colour.  It 
is  offenfive  to  every  virtue,  and  by  a  malice 
that  cannot  be  fufficiently  condemned, 
declares  war  againft  all  thofe  noble  habi- 
tudes that  conftitute  the  pureft  glory  of 
our  Soul.  'Tis  certain,  that  all  vices  are 
enemies  of  virtue,  and  that  there  is  no 
morality  capable  of  reconciling  them  ; 
Nature  brings  the  elements  to  an  agree- 
ment, and  tempering  their  qualities, 
makes  them  ingredients  in  the  compofition 
of  ail  her  works;  but  human  Prudence, 
with  all  the  pofiiblq  artifice  it  may  have 

recourfs 
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fecourfe  to,  cannot  reconcile  the  differen- 
ces of  vice  and  virtue,  nor  make  them  re- 
fide  together  in  the  fame  perfon :  Never- 
thclefs,  the  Hatred  of  other  vices  is 
regular;  they  attack  only  their  c6ntrary 
virtue,  and  when  by  an  unjuft  vi6lory  they 
have  triumphed  over  that  noble  enemy, 
they  relent,  their  rage  fabfides,  and  they 
leave  man  in  fome  meafare  at  reft.  The 
perfecution  of  Avarice  is  levelled  only 
againft  Liberality;  Ambition  contends  to 
defeat  Modefty,  and  Lying,  vyrith  all  its 
impudence,  attacks  only  Truth:  But  Envy, 
more  furious  than  all  thefe  Monfters, 
makes  war  upon  all  virtues,  and  as  if  it 
ivere  a  poifon  compounded  of  all  the  reft, 
attacks  at  the  fame  time.  Charity,  Juftice, 
Mercy,  and  Humility:  For,  if  Charity 
makes  all  things  common.  Envy  claims 
their  property,  and  does  not  take  fo  much 
pleafure  in  their  pofleflion,  as  robbing  its 
neighbour  of  them.  If  Juftice  renders  to 
.every  one  what  belongs  to  him.  Envy 
keeps  all  to  itfelf,  and  unwilling  to  ac- 
knowledge other  merit  than  its  own,  be- 
lieves that  all  rewards  are  due  to  it.  If 
Mercv  is  affli6led  for  others  misfortunes, 
Envy  rejoices  at,  and  by  an  excefs  of 
malice,  finds  its  happinefs  in  them.     If 

Humility 
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Humility  dcfpifes  nothilig>  Envy  finds 
fault  with  every  thing,  and  ftriyes  to  raife 
the  fuperftrufture  of  its  reputation  on  the " 
ruins  of  virtue :  *  So  that  this  fhamefully 
pining  grief  may  properly  be  denominated 
an  univerfal  Evil,  and  toconfift  of  Ava- 
rice, Pride,  and  Cruelty.  .  But  though 
animated  againft  virtues  in  general,  Envy^ 
rcferves  its  greateft  exertions  againft  the 
moft  noble,  and  attacks '  moft  fiercely, 
fuch  as  appear  with  greateft  fplendour ;  in 
this  refembling  thofe  troublefome  flies 
that  keep  hovering  about  the  moft  beauti-^ 
ful  flowers  of  a  parterre,  or  like  to  the 
ravaging  force  of  thunder,  which  makes 
choice  of  the  talleft  trees,  and  difcharges 
its  fury  on  the  higheft  mountains.  It  ap- 
pears not  courageous,  but  from  the  noble 
enemies  tt  attacks ;  it  would  have  itfelf 
efteemed  generous,  bccaufe  infolent ;  and 
it  derives  its  vanity  from  the  greatnefs  of 
its  crime. 

From  this  bad  quality  proceeds  another, 
not  lefs  perverfe.  Envy,  as  hating  virtue,, 
cannot  efidure  virtuous  perfons,  and  its 
hatred  prompts  it  to  revenge.  When  by 
Calumny,  it  can  efFecl  nothing  againft  the 
glory  of  the  innocent,  it  makes  attempts 
on  their  life.  Its  firft  cfTay  lies  in  obloquy, 

but 
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but  the  completion  of  its  work  is  in  murder; 
fo  that  it  thirfis  to  fhfed  the  blood  of  thofe, 
wKofe  glory  it  could  not  tarnifli.  ,No 
parricide  has  been  committed,  which  it 
has  not  Counfelled,  and  of  the  many  cruel- 
•  tics  imputed  t6  hatred  or  anger,  the  mod 
fignal  arc  the  works  of  Envy.  It  armed 
in  the  beginning  of  the  world,  the  hands 
of  Cain  againft  his  brother,  and  furninied 
him  with  weapons  before  iron  had  bepn 
extrafled  from  the  bowels  of  the  earth ; 
fo  that  in  the  age  fucceedijng  that  of  in- 
nocence, it  taught  the  perpetrating  of 
the  firft  parricide,  and  death,  which  wag 
only  the  penalty  of  fin,  became  a  crime 
by  its  counfeL  It  ftirred  up  the  children 
of  Jacob  againft  their  brother  Jofepli; 
his  future  grandeur  kindled  jcaloufy  in 
jtheir  hearts,  and  to  oppofe  the  deligns  of 
heaven,  they  made  a  ilave  of  him,  who 
was  deftined  to  royal  power.  It  inftigated 
iSaul  agiinft  David,  and  by  a  blind  rage 
perfuaded  him,  that  nothing  is  more  per- 
nicious to  Sovereigns  than  the  greatnefs  of 
their  fubje6ls;  and  .that  the  power  of  a 
ftranger  is  not  fo  much  to  be  dreaded,  a§ 
the  virtue  of  a  domeflic.  But  to  afcend 
higher,  and  proceed  to  the  fource  of  our 
jtaijfortunes,  it  wrtS  Envy  that  animated 
VolJI.Pt.II.   •      O  the 
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the  wicked  Spirits  againft  men,   taughf 
Them  the  contrivance  of  deftroying  tlierrr 
before  their  birth,  and  making  them  die" 
rn  the  perfo^n  of  their  father.  But  if  Envy 
involves  its  enemies  in  fb  great  a  number 
of  ills,  it  does  not  procure  fewer  to  itfelf, 
and  is  as  much  its  own  torment,,  as  a 
J)lague  to  virtue;  for  it  fees  no  profperi- 
ties  that  do  itot  afHift  it ;  the  happinefs  of 
its  neighbour  is  the  caufe  of  itsmifery; 
his  good  fuccefs  forces  out  its  tears*,  and 
in  whatever  way  he  fho^ld  be  fortunate, 
this  is  more  than  enough  to  make  it  for 
ever  wretched.     It  confounds  the  nature 
of  good  and  evil  to  accumulate  its  difgufts^ 
,and  by  a'diforder,  which  is  not  juft  but 
becaufe  prejudicial  to  it,  evil  gives  it  joy, 
and  good  afRidion.     It  fheds  ftreams  of 
tears  on  public  occafions:  of  feftivity,  and 
yet  in  public  calamities  finds  fubjefts  for 
triumph  and  alacrity.,  Its  own  ruin  feems 
agreeable  provided  it  involves  that  of  Its 
enemy,  and  the  guilt  of  injuftice  is  fo  na- 
tural to  it,   that  it  purchafes  the  pleafure 
of  revenge  at  the  expence  of  its  awn  life. 
Angered  at  Fortune,  it  vents  bitter  com- 
plaints againft  the  agfe  it  lives  in,    and 
when  it  cannot  hinder  the  good  fuccefs  of 
its  enemies,  defpair  keeps  it  fequeftered  in 

folitude. 
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folitude,  where  amidft  fixM  thought  011 
the  caufe  of  its  difpleafures,  it  fufFers  the 
puniftiment  of  all  the  erimes  it  has  corn- 
knitted; 

To  givt  fbme  inlet  to  confolation  in  this 
ftate  of  wretchednefs,  it  affumes  to  itfelf 
an  air  of  grandeur,  and  would  fain  per- 
fuade  every  one,  that  if  it  blames  the  vir* 
tues  of  others,  it  is  becauie  it  fees  them  tar- 
niflied  with  blemiflies.  To  hear  it  fpeak^ 
it  feems  as  if  it  had  derived  its  origin  from 
Heaven,  and  that  the  earth  has  not  crowns 
and  Sceptres  enough  to  compliment  its  ho- 
nour ;  believing  that  all  honours  are  its 
due,  and  that  therefore  it  muft  be  robbed 
of  all  fuch  as  are  not  given  it.  In  fhort> 
it  is  as  infblent  as  Virtue  is  modeft,  and 
its  language  as  impudent,  as  that  of  its 
enemy  is  meek  and  circumlpedl :  Yet  no- 
thing is  meaner  than  its  courage ;  it  always 
grovels,  and  if  ibmetimes  blind  Fortune 
fhould  raife  it  from  the  duft,  it  inftantly 
falls  back  again,  and  dejeftedand  diftrcflcd 
feems  to  crouch  under  the  very  things  it 
had  decried:  For  it  is  an  undoubted  maxim, 
that  whatever  infpires  us  with  envy,  ftands 
in  an  elevated  degree  above  us;  ev,en  in  our 
own  judgment,  we  give  the  advantage  to 
bur  equals,  when  their  merit  creates  jca- 
O  2  loufy 
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loufy  in  us,  A  Prince  becomes  the  i!ai^ 
of  his  fubjefts,  when  he  takes  umbrage  atr 
their  happinefs;  he  defcends  from  his* 
throne  and  falls  from  his  grandeur,  the 
ftioment  he  forms  a  wifti  for  what  they 
poflefs ;  and  in  his  opinion  he  judges  thek 
fortune  to  be  placed  in  a  higW  degree  tha»  ' 
his  own,  whenever  it  eitcitjes  jealoufy  m 
him.  For  which  reafon,  that  gre?it  *  matit* 
who  made  himfelf  illufkious  by  his  mif. 
fortunes,  and  whofe  innocence  was  exer-^ 
ciled  by  fo  many  fubje£ls  of  difgrace,  had 
observed  very  juftly,  that  Envy  was  the 
Paflion  of  mean  iSauIs,  making  apFey  only 
ef  fuch  bafe  and  daftardly  men  that  cau 
xindertake  and  atchieve  nothing  generous  ;. 
for  if  they  had  the  leaft  tinfture  of  a  no- 
ble heart,  and  if  virtue  had  communicated 
to  them  thaf  fatisfadlion  ihe  always  carries- 
about  her,  they  would  be  contented  with 
their  condition,  and  would  form  no  wiflies* 
that  would  difcover  their  mifery  t'  If  they 
remarked  in  their  equals  any  fignal  perfec- 
tion, they  would  beftow  on  it  its  merited 
applaule,  or  infpired  with  a  noble  emula- 
tion, would  endeavour  to  acquire  the  like. 
But  as  the  vice  that  plays  the  tyrant  over 

theni,* 

*  Job.  c.  5* 
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tliem,  crawls  fhamefully  on  the  ground, 
their  conceptions  muft  terminate  in  frivo- 
louilj  mean  defires ;  even  in  making  efforts 
for  rifing,  their  humiliation  becomes  more 
fignal;  and  experience  fhews  that  their 
apparent  grandeur,  is  but  a  wejr.e  efieft  of 
their  real  miiery. 

To  all  thefe  misfortunes  we  m^y '  like^ 
wife  add  that  of  poverty,  which  is  not  the 
leaft  punilhment  of  Envy ;  for  it  has  this 
in  cfommon  with  Avarice  that  its  riches 
never  content  it,  having  a  hundred  eyes 
open  on  thofe  of  its  neighbour,  .and  not  one 
pn  its  own :  It  looks  to  only  the  opulence 
that  may  afflid,  and  not  that  which  may 
divert;  it  believes  that  whatever  others 
poflefs,  is  wanting  to  it,  and  ingenious  ia 
tormenting  itfelf,  aggrandizes  another'^ 
felicity  to  add  to  its  own  wretchednefs* 
So  that  to  punifli  the  Envious,  they  need 
only  be  configned  over  to  their  owti 
rage.  Without  undertaking  to  chaftiie 
their  infolence,  it  is  fufficient  to  leave 
thenn  to  themselves,  and  to  permit  the 
pialign  Ipirit  that  inceffanrly  frets  them, 
to  draw  vengeance  from  their  rrime.  Such 
are  the  excefles  this  pining  ibrrow  is  ca- 
pable of.  In  general  all  anxious  pains 
require^  a  juft  regulation  to  be  made  to 
O  3  coincide 
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coincide  with  the  ftriftneis  of  virtue  j  anci 
therefore  we  (hall  now  fee  what  virtue^ 
they  rnay  be  made  inftrumental  to,,  when 
under  the  guidance  pf  Reaibn,  ind  follow- 
ing the  motions  of  Grace,  regrets  burffc 
into  aiflidion,  for  the  injuftice  of  the 
wicked,  or  the  deplorable  ftate  fif  th^ 
Goad.  '^ 


CHAPTER       \%     ^ 

OF    THE    GOpD   USE    OF    PAIN, 

WE  need  not  be  aftoniihed  if  the' 
Stoics  condemn  Grief,  as  not  ap-^ 
proving  the  vnrtyes  it  is  productive  of. 
Their  Sage  mufl:  tafte  fo  pure  a  joy  as  not 
to  admit  the  leaft  allay  of  difpleafure, 
They  raiie  him  beyond  the  reach  of  ftorms, 
and  endeavour  to  perfuade  us,  that  he  un-? 
concerned  fees  them  forming  under  his  feet, 
They  aflure  us  that  in  the  facking  of  a 
town  or  downfaj  of  a  ftate,  he  is  np  more 
moved  th^n  their  Jupiter  amidft  the 
wrecks  of  the  wqrld,  and  that  placing  his 
whole  happinefs  in  himfelf,  he  behold? 
with  indifference  every  reve^fe  of  fortune: 
If  he  Ihedg  a  few  tecirs  on  the  f  oipb  of  his 
^  pa^ 
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parents ;  if  he  fetches  a  figh  at  light  of  his 
^expiring,  country,  his  foul  fufFers  no  emo- 
tion, and  he  fees  alj  thefe  difafters  without 
pain.  This  cruel  Philofophy  may  fpeak 
as  it  pleafes., '  but  I  do  not  believe  that  its 
dodlrine  is  capable  of  deftroying  nature, 
nor  that  it  can  form  a  Sage,  divefted  of  all 
the  fentiments'of  Humanity-  Wifdom  is 
not  unfriendly  to  reafon,  and  Heavea 
would  not  have  united. the  foul  with  the 
body,  if  its  defign  was  to  hinder  their  com- 
munication :  Whence  it  may  be  thought 
that  thefe  Philofophers  hy  uttering  fuch 
proud  words  had  in  view  the  imitation  of 
.Orators,  who  for^iing  hyperboles,  lead 
us  to  truth  by  lyes,  and  affure  impof- 
Abilities,  to  perfuade  us  of  what  is  hard  to 
be  credited.  They  could  not  help  believ- 
ing but  that  the  mind  muft  have  fome  com* 
merce  with  the  body,  and  that  the  pains 
of  the  one  muft  caufe  the  forrows  of  the 
other ;  but  left  the  more  noble  part  (hould 
become  the  flave  of  the  bafer,  they  endea- 
voured to  preferve  its  liberty  through  ri- 
gour, and  to  make  it  infenfible,  that  it 
might  always  remain  fuperior :  For  who 
could  imagine  that  men  fo  judicious  in  all 
things,  fliould  in  this  lofe  their  judgment, 
aad  to  defend  the  part  of  v.irti^e,  .fliould 
O  4  .  abandon  . 
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abandon  that  of  re^ifbn.  All  the  pomp  of 
their  diflertations  had  no  other  .aim  than 
to  mahitain  the  nnnd  in  its  empire,  and 
fearing  it  might  be  weighed  down  by  the 
weaknefs  of  the  body,  they  gave  a  fanftiain 
to  its  power  by  terms  more  eloquent  than 
true.  They  iniagined  that  to  reduce  us 
to  the  point  of  reaftn,  it  was  requifite  to 
raile  us  a  degree  higher,  and  that  to  grant 
no  fuperfluity  to  our  fenfes^  we  Ihould  re- 
fu!e  them  necefiaries.  They  therefore  be* 
licve  with  us  that  Grief  may  be  rational, 
and  that  there  are  occafions  when  it  migh^v 
border  upon  impiety  to  (hew  no  forrow ; 
but  I  cannot  fay  we  are  fo  well  able  tq 
perfuade  them  that'  Penitence  and  Mercy 
are  illuftrious  virtues,  and  that  after  having 
bewailed  our  own  offences  we  are  obliged 
lament  the  miferies  of  our  neighbour. 

Thefe  Philofophers  are  not  auftere,  but 
hecaufe  they  are  over-virtuous ;  they  do 
not  condemn  Penitence,  but  becaufe  they 
love  fidelity;  and  if  they  blame  repentance, 
it  is  hecaufe  they  prefuppqfe  criniinahty. 
They  would  neyer  have  the  party  of  vir- 
tue abandoned,  or  that  vicious  men  fhould 
be  treated  with  more  lenity  than  the  de? 
ferting  foldier.  Their  zeal  merits  fonie 
cxcule,    but   being  unaccornpanied  with 

pru-t 
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'  prudence,  it  produces  ad  efFe6:  contrary  to 

their  intention  ;  for  it  adds  to  the  number 

pf  criminals  by  thinking  to  leflen  it,  i^ 

makes  the  weak  obftinate,  and  depriving 

them  of  a  remedy,  changes  their  weak- 

nefs  into  incurable  maladies,     Man  is  not 

fo  confiftei:kt  with  .himfelf,  nor  approved 

in  his  duty,  as  the  Angel,  apd  though  hi 

loves  good,  his  attachment  is  not  {o  indr     * 

piate  with  it,  as  not  to  be  capable  of  a  fe^ 

paration.     Still  is  he  not  ib  pervcrfe  and 

pbftinate  as  the  Devil,  and  when  he  loveJ}  _. 

evil,  he  is  not  fo  deeply  engaged,  as  no^ 

to  be  weaned  from  it.     If  his  conftancjF 

is  the  caijfe  of  his  fin,  it  is  alfo  its  remedy^ 

and  if  it  helps  to  make  him  criniinal,  it 

likewife  contributes  to  make  him  innocent, 

He  is   dilgufted  at   criminal   life,  he  i$ 

tired  of  impiety,  and  for  thefe  good  effe<9:^ 

he  is  indebted  to  the  weaknefs  of  his  Na-. 

ture.     If  he  had  morfe  ftrength,  hewouldl 

be   more   obftinate,   and  the  Grace  that 

converts  him,  would  find  more  refiftance^ 

if  he  was  more   firm  in  his  relblutions. 

Heaven  mak^s  this  fault  conducive  to  Our 

advaiifage,  and  its  providence  operates  on 

pur  weaknefs  to  make  it  a  means  to  fatvar 

tion  ;  for  when  it  has  touched  finners,  an4     ' 

and  by  preventing  th^ir  will  hy  its  grace, 

has 
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has  made  them  conceive  a  deteftation  of 
their  crime,  they  complete  the  work  of 
their  converfion  by  the  help  of  penitence, 
and  feek  in  grief  the  means  of  appeafing 
the  divine  Juftice.  They  punifli  their 
body  to  afflia  their  mind ;  they  condemn 
the  flave,  as  an  accomplice,  tck^  mourn  for 
the  matter's  trefpafs,  and  well  knowing 
that  they  do  not  affii£t,»but  for  having 
loved  themfelves  too  much,  they  oblige 
them  to  hate,  in  order  to  procure  them- 
felves good.  They  often  chaften  them  by 
the  lame  punifhment  becaufe  their  faults 
are  common;  and  by  a  juft  rigour  con^ 
Join  in  the  penalty  thofe  that  have  not 
been  feparated.in  the  crime.  In  this  man^ 
ner  it  is  every  man  fatisfies  God,  and  his 
two  conftituent  parts  find  in  grief  the  par^- 
don  of  their  fins.  I  well  know  that  liber- 
tines make  a  mockery  of  thefe  duties,  and 
place  repentance  in  the  number  of  remedies 
that  are  as  (hameful  as  ufelefs ;  for  why, 
fay  they,  fhould  you  aiflid  yourfelf  for  an 
evil  that  no  longer  exifts  ?  why  revive  it 
by  your  regrets  ?  why  by  a  greater  indif.-. 
cretion  change  the  paft,  and  wifh  in  vain 
that  what  is  already  done,  had  not  been  ? 
Thefe  bad  reafons  will  never  turn  away 
iinners  from  repentance,  and  if  the  im^ 

pioui^^ 
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pious  come  not  better  armed  againft  piety, 
they  will  never  have  over  h^r  apy  great 
advantage.  Nature  daily  authorizes  the 
fears  we  flied  for  paft  misfortunes,  a  dole-* 
fill  remembrance  fetches  fighs  from  our 
hearts,  and  we  cannot  think  of  the  evil§ 
we   have   avoided   or    fuffered,    without; 

.  feeling  fome  motions  of  pleafore  or  grief 
to  rife  up  in  our  Souls^  The  elapfed  time 
heing  the  moft  certain  part  of  our.  life,  it 
is  alio  that  which  excites  the  moft  real 
paflions,  and  irilpires  us  with  "  the  moit 
ienfible  emotions :  Futurity  is  too  uncer- 
tain to  make  us  over  foUcito'us  concerning 
it,  and  the  events  it  produces  ^re  too  hid-? 
den,  to  make  great  impreflions  on  our  de- 
iires :  The  paft  is  the  fource  of  lorrow,  and 
we  have  a  right  to  afflift  ourfelves  for  an 
accident,  which  we  no  longer  have  in  our 
power  to  avert ;  if  it  had  only  threatene4 

,  us,  we  might  have  endeavoured  to  guard 
againftit,  and  if  it  hung  over  our  head, 
pur  prudence  would  have  been  ernployed 
in  diverting  the  blow :  But  when  it  has 
once  happened,  nothing  reniains  to  us  but 
grief  for  condoling  with  ourfelves  ;  and  of 
the  many  Paflions,  that  may  furnifh  us 
with  fubjefts  of  coniplation  amidft  prefent 
pr  future  ills,  $hat  only  can  foothe  us  for 
4ifagreeable  paft  pcqyrrgnses.     If  we  cou^ 

rci. 
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recover  o^r  friends  out  of  the  grave,  and 
by  our  cares  re-animate  their  aflies,  we 
fhould  not  wafte  ourfelves  away  iti  ufelefa 
fcgrets  ?  but  death  being  renaedilefs,  and 
medicine  that  may  preferve  life,  being  in- 
capable of  reftoring  it  when  loft ;  we  weep 
with  greater  reafbn  as- our  lofsisreal,  and  our 
tearsfeemtousmore  juft,  astheevilwe  fufFer 
is  lefs  capable  of  remedy.    In  like  manner, 
jLepentance  is  not  blameable,  if  unable  to 
tinder  a  crime  already  committed,  it  de- 
votes itfelf  to  grief,  and  if  finding  na 
ineans  for  repairing  the  offence,  it  tefti- 
5es  what  it  feels  on  that  account  by  its 
fighs.     It  is  grounded  on  this  belief,  and 
fo  much  the  better,  as  knowing  that  tear^ 
are   not  ufelefs  to  it,  and  that  mingled 
with  the  blood  of  Jefus  Chrift,  they  are 
jtfficacious  to  wafh  away  all  the  pollution 
pf  fin.     On  other  occafions  tears  work  np 
jniracles  ;  if  they  comfort  the  living,  they 
do  nc:  raife  the  dead;  if  they  are  as  pledges 
|:o  the  affli£led  of  our  love,  they  do  not 
fdellver  them  out  of  their  troubles  ;  think- 
\ng  to  fuccour  the  miferable,  they  aug^ 
jnent  their  number,  and  inftead  of  curing 
fthe  evil,  ferye  only  to  make  it  contagious  ; 
But  the  tears  of  Penitence  obliterate  fins, 
fave  finners,  and  appeafe  the  jufi:  anger  of 
jGod ;    for   fo   good   is   God,   that  he  is 

'foftened 
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ibftened  by  a  little  Ibrrow ;  remorfe  and  ' 
difpleafure  at  an  offence  are  as  a  fatisfadiott 
to  him,  and  knowing  we  cannot  changp 
what  is  pad,  he  contents  bimfelf  with  our 
repentance  of  it ;  and  as  he  reads  hearts, 
and  knows  the  tears,  that  proceed  .frorrt 
true  fbrrow^  he  never  refufes  pardon  to 
them,  and  before  his  throne  it  is  fufficient 
for  the  criminal  to  confefs  his  impiety,  to 
to  receive  and  find  its  abolition*     Before  at 
human  Bench  of  Juftic?,  criminality  and 
innocence  are  often  confojanded  j  a  man 
is  acquitted  that  makes  a  defence  for  his 
treipafs  by  lies,  and  fo  he  denies  a  murder 
that   cannot   be   proved  ^gainfi  him,  he 
compels  his  judges  to  pronounce  in  his- 
favour,  but  if  he  yields  to  the  violence  of 
torments,  or  is  dete^ed  in  his  anfwer% 
his  tears  do  not  deface  his  crime,  and  his 
confeffion   does   not   fave  his  life:    It  is" 
.  otherwiie   in  penitence ;  the  fincere  and 
humble  acknowledgement  of  the  crime  is* 
fufficient  to  obtain  paF^don  ;  its  laws  ar€  fo' 
mild,  that  God  forgets  all  the  injuries^done 
him,  if  finners  do  but  mingle  a  little  love 
with  their  repentance,  and  if  the  fear  of 
punifhmenf  is  not  the  only  motive  of  their 
Ibrrow.     Our  interefts  therefore  oblige  us 
fo  ftand  up  in  defence  of  a  paflion,  of  liich 
Angular  advantage  to  us,  and  the  hope  of 

our 
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our  falvation  being  grounded  on  that  vir^ 
tue,  which  owes  its  birth  to  grief,  w& 
ought  td  maintaini  its  caufe,  and  emplo;^ 
the  whole  force  of  reafon  to  authorize  that 
which  efFeds  our  juftification. 

Mercy  will  find  not  lefs  credit  among 
ineii  thiiii  Penitence,  and  as  no  man  is  fb 
happy  but  he  may  become  wretched,  I 
&m  perfuaded  ij:  will  not  want'  ^dvocate^^ 
The  calumnies  of  the  5toics  will  not  be 
able  to  banifh  if  frdta  the  earth  ;  the 
weaknefs  imptited  to  it,  cannot  tarnifh  its 
glory ;  if  injuftice  digs  down  its  altars*, 
piety  wnll'eredt  others  t3  it,  and  if  its  tem- 
ples of  ftone  and  mrrbh  are  levelled  with 
the  ground,  living  and  rational  temples 
will  be  built  up  to  its  honour  in  the  heart. 
They  accufe  it  of  being  unjuft,  and  of  ra- 
ther attending  to  the  diftrefs  than  treflpafs 
of  Criminals  ;  they  blame  it  for  dropping 
tearsonperfons5undefervingoffhem,andfor 
dcfiringtolayopenprifonsjtoletoutindifcrr- 
minatcly  the  innocent  and  guilty.  Notwith- 
ftandingallthat  may  be  alledged  by  thefein- 
humane  philofophers,  it  is  the  beftway  of 
employing  farrow,  it  is  the  mofl:  holy  ufe 
we  can  put  grief  to,  it  is  the  moft  univer- 
fally  approved  feiitimrnt  of  our  foul,  and 
we  mull  have  iflbed  from  rocks,  or  lived 
among  tigers,  to  condemn  fo  realbnable  a 

Paffion* 
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Paffion,  It  has  its  birth  from  mifery,  it 
imitates  the  mother  that  gave  it  life,  and 
has  lb  ftrong  a  likenefs  to  her,  that  itfelf  i$ 
another  milerj.  It  feizes  upon  the  heart 
by  the  eyes,  and  going  forth  from  where  it . 
entered,  Iheds  itlelf  by  tears,  and  evapo* 
rates  by  fighs.  Though  accufed  of  b;eing 
tveak,  it  excites  our  defires,  and  intereft-^ 
ing  us  in  the  affliftion  of  the  miferable, 
giv^es  us  ftrength  to  affift  them.  Having 
proved  its  feeling  towards  them  by  its  re- 
grets j  it  proves  its  power  for  relieving 
them  by  efFefts,  and  giving  orders  from' 
the  throne  it  is  feated  on,  forces  the  eyes 
to  weep  for  them,  the  mouth  to  comfort 
them,  and  the  hands  to  help  them.  It  de- 
fcends  into  dungeons  w^ith  prifbners,  it 
mounts  the  fcafFold  with  criminals,  it; 
aflifts  the  afTli£led  with  advice,  it  divides 
Its  fubftance  with  the  poor,  and  without 
feeking  other  motives  than  mifery,  it  is 
enough  'for  it  that  a  man  is  unhappy  to 
take  him  under  its  proteftlon.  All  thefe 
efforts  proceed  only  from  pain,  and  if  for- 
row  did  not  participate  of  Mercy,  it  would 
not  aft  with  lb  much  vigour ;  for  felf-love' 
has  wrought  fo  great  a  degree  of  diforder 
in  us,  that  divine  Providence  muft  needs 
makes  us  wretched  through  pity,  to  inte- 

reil 
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Jrcft  us  in  the  wretchednefs  of  anothei-i  1/ 
We  were  tx)  remain  unafFeded,  we  fhould 
ieek  out  no  remedy,  and  never  think  of 
curing  an  evil  we  behold  with  an  eye  of 
indifference :  But  Mercy  being  a  holy- 
contagion,  makmg  us  fenfible  of  the  de* 
plorable  condition  of  our  neighbour,  we 
help  him  to  folace  purfelves,  and  aflift  him 
HI  his  wants,  to  deliver  iis  from  the  pain 
we  find  the  finart  of.  ThUs  it  is  that  mi* 
lery  teaches  us  Mercy,  and  our  own  diftrefi 
invites  iis  to  remedy  that  of  others-  Who 
could  condemn  lb  juft  a  feeling,  and  who 
fhould  dare  blame  a  Paflion  to  which  we 
are  indebted  for  our  innocence  ?  If  thd 
miferable  are  facred  perfons,  fhall  the  mer-^^ 
ciful  be  decried  as  prophane  ?  If  we  refpedt 
thofe  that  have  fuffered  by  the  attacks  of 
Fortune,  can  we  blame  thofe  that  aililfl 
them  ?  If  we  adtnire  long-fufferiag,  (hall 
we  defpife  cottipaflion  ?  If  Mifery  draws 
tears  from  our  eyes,  (hall  not  Mercy  ex- 
tort praifes  from  our  mouth,  and  (hall  not 
we  adore  a  virtue,  which  Jeius  Ghrift  was 
ple'afed  to  con(ecrate  in  his  perfon  ?  Before 
the  myftcry  of  the  Incarnation,  he  had 
only  that  mercy  which  relieves  the  Unfor*  ' 
tunate  without  experiencing  their  misfor- 
tunes, which   cures  tlie  difeafe  without 

catching 
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catchuag  it^  aiid  which  comforts  the  af-. 
jBifted  without  increafing  their  number; 
He  faw  our  miferie$  and^id  not  feel  them; 
his  goodnefs  making  ufe  of  his  power  fuc- 
courcd  the  miferable,  and  was  not  afflifted 
by  them  :  But  fince  he  voychfafed  to  be- . 
come  man,  he  has  mingled  his  tear^  with 
purs,  he  has  permitted  our  griefs  to  wound 
his  foul,  and  he  was  willing  to  fuffer  our 
miferies  to  learn  Mercy.  We  have  there- 
fore full  allowance  to  exercife  a  virtue 
which  Chrift  pra<5i{ed^  and  we  may  be- 
come wretched  without  any  disparagement 
jto  our  hohour,  fince  the  Son  of  God,  in 
whofe  perfon  not  the  leaft  fliadowof  a  feult 
can  be  obferved,  was  willing  to  feel  the 
affli<flions  of  his  friends,  and  to  fhed  tears 
in  pity  of  them,  before  he  performed  mi- 
racles for  helping  them.  This  Paffion  ha& 
therefore  been  a  fubjeft  of  honour  to  ali 
Chriftian  Philofophers,  who,  to  raife  its 
merit  which  the  Stoics  have  vainly  endea- 
voured-to  depreciate,  give  it  a  glorious  ti- 
tle, aiid  admit  it  into  the  company  of  Vir- 
tues. They  acknowledge  that  it  may  be 
of  fervice  to  Reafon  on  all  occafions  of 
life,  and  fo  it  be  confiftent  with  juftice, 
when  it  relieves  the  poor,  or  pardons  cri- 
VolJI.Pt.II.  P  minals. 
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mlnals,  one  muft  be  barbarous  not  to  hold 
it  in  veneration.  '  '  *\y- 

Upon  the  whole,  and  from  all  that  has 
been  hitherto  difcufled  and  elucidated, 
there  is  no  Paffion  of  our  foul  but  may  be 
iifefuUy  managed  and  conduced  by  Rea- 
ion  and  the  Law  of  Grace :  For  to  reca- 
pitulate in  a  few  words  all  that  we  have 
laid  in  this  work,  Love  may  be  changed 
into  a  facred  friendfliip,  and  Hatred  may 
become  a  juft  indignation.  Moderated 
Defires  are  helps  to  acquire  all  Virtues, 
and  Flight  is  the  principal  defence  of 
Chaftity.  Hope  animates  us  to  noble  ac- 
tions, and  Defpair  diffuades  us  from  ralh 
enterprizcs.  Fear  is  an  aid  to  Prudence, 
and  Courage  to  Valour.  Anger,  how  fierce 
foever,  takes  part  with  Juftice.  Innocent 
Joy  is  a  fore-tafte  of  felicity,  and  Grief  is 
a  fhort  pain  delivering  us  from  eternal  pu- 
nifhment;  fb  that  our  falvation  depends 
on  the  good  uf?  we  make  of  our  Paffions, 
and  Virtue  cannot  fubfift  but  by  the  har- 
monic proportion  we  maintain  through  all 
the  moving  Iprings  of  our  foul. 
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